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PREFACE 


m the  year  2ooo,  an  astonishing  experiment 

demonstrated  America’s  cultural  spirit  and  complexity. 


In  neighborhoods  across  America,  local  residents  and 
artists  from  far  away  were  involved  in  a journey  of 
discovery.  Through  this  journey  they  gained  greater  insight 
into  issues  of  local  concern,  and  a greater  appreciation 
of  how  each  participant  was  woven  into  the  fabric  of  their 
community.  That  journey  resulted  in  significant  new 
artworks  expressing  what  they  discovered  along  the  way. 

Artists  & Communities:  America  Creates  For  the  Millennium 
documents  these  adventures,  and  offers  the  participants’ 
experiences  as  a resource  for  individuals  and 
organizations  wanting  to  create  similar  opportunities 
in  their  neighborhoods. 

The  Artists  & Communities  Residency  Catalogue  presents 
the  people,  the  processes,  and  the  products  of  the  fifty- 
four  projects  realized  through  this  first-ever  national 
community  arts  residency  program. 

Through  the  main  body  of  this  book,  the  artists  and 
community  members  who  were  part  of  the  Artists  & 
Communities  experiment  tell  their  own  stories  about  how 
they  approached  particular  aspects  of  their  projects,  and 
what  they  learned  in  the  process.  Their  experiences  suggest 
a variety  of  approaches  for  those  designing  future  projects. 

Building  Communities  Through  the  Arts  traces  how 
local  residents  used  their  Artists  & Communities  projects  to 
strengthen  the  relationships,  skills  and  identities  that 
help  develop  and  maintain  healthy  communities. 

Expanding  Boundaries  Through  the  Arts  describes 
how  communities  structured  their  Artists  Sc  Communities 
projects  to  increase  local  residents’  access  to, 
participation  in,  and  appreciation  of  the  arts. 

Themes  of  Community  Life  illustrates  how  Artists  & 
Communities  projects  explored  some  of  the  fundamental 


principles  that  will  help  us  maintain  strong  individual 
and  communal  identities  into  the  future. 

We  have  been  privileged  to  have  a wealth  of  experience 
to  draw  on  during  our  own  great  adventure’  realizing  the 
vision  of  Artists  & Communities.  This  initiative  would  not 
have  been  possible  without  the  contributions  of  the 
following  people: 

Julyen  Norman,  MAAF  Senior  Program  Officer, 
whose  ideas  were  the  genesis  of  Artists  Sc  Communities. 

Edward  Dickey,  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
State  and  Regional  Director  and  Michael  McLaughlin, 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  Millennium  and 
Leadership  Coordinator,  whose  unswerving  support 
helped  create  the  opportunity  for  people  across  America 
to  be  part  of  Artists  Sc  Communities. 

William  Cleveland,  Director  of  the  Center  for  the 
Study  of  Art  and  Community,  whose  insights  provided 
invaluable  guidance  in  shaping  Artists  Sc  Communities. 

Michelle  Geczy,  Artists  Sc  Communities  Program  Assistant, 
whose  unflagging  efforts  and  enthusiasm  helped  create 
the  national  award-winning  Artists  Sc  Communities  website . 

Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  Board  of  Directors, 
whose  vision  was  equal  to  the  challenge  of  Artists 
Sc  Communities. 

Artists  & Communities  host  organizations,  artists,  and 
community  members,  whose  generosity,  energy,  ideas, 
and  courage  is  what  this  project  was  all  about. 

ALAN  COOPER,  Executive  Director 

Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation 

DEBORAH  KLEIN,  National  Coordinator 

Artists  Sc  Communities:  America  Creates  for  the  Millennium 


FOREWORD 


I wasn’t  out  to  do  political  art.  And  what  I do  is  not  really  about  art  for  art’s  sake. . . . 

I really  explore  that  territory  in-between. 


I hope  that  my  work  sets  a tension  between  the  inner  world  and  outer  world  that 


rings  the  truth.  In  Arkansas,  I think  it  did. 


Stephen  Glassman,  Sculptor,  Millennium  Artist  working  in  Arkansas 


ONCE  UPON  A TIME 

Early  in  1998,  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  began 
to  plan  how  it  would  help  the  Nation  commemorate  the 
dawn  of  the  Third  Millennium  of  the  Modern  Era. 

Earlier  in  1997  the  White  House  had  described  its 
goals  for  the  millennial  mission  in  this  way: 

"Our  economy  is  measured  in  numbers  and  statistics... But  the 
enduring  worth  of  our  nation  lies  in  our  shared  values  and  our  soaring 
spirit...  We  should  make  thejear  2000  a national  celebration  of  our 
spirit  in  every  community — a celebration  of  our  common  culture  in  the 
century  that  has  passed,  and  in  the  new  one  to  come  in  a new 
millennium,  so  that  we  can  remain  the  world's  beacon  not  only  of 
liberty,  but  of  creativity,  long  after  the  fireworks  have  faded.  ” 

Given  these  sentiments,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
millennial  role  played  by  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  was  multi-faceted  and  varied.  NEA-sponsored 
millennium  programs  included  Millennium  Trails  in 
conjunction  with  the  US  Forest  Service;  a partnership 
with  NASA  called  the  Mars  Millennium  Project-,  and,  of  course, 
the  Gala  Celebration  in  the  nation’s  capitol.  But  the  defining 
element  of  the  Endowment's  involvement  was  its 
investment  in  long-term  creative  partnerships  between 
artists  and  communities  across  the  country.  The  largest 
of  these  programs — Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundations’  Artists 
& Communities  program — is  commemorated  in  this  book. 

As  you  will  see,  the  resulting  fusion  of  voices  and  stories 
reflects  the  striking  complexity  of  America’s  cultural 
geography  as  the  country  crossed  the  millennial  threshold. 

PRECURSORS 

In  many  ways,  the  artist  residencies  sponsored  by  Artists  & 
Communities  were  unprecedented.  This  was  certainly  true 


in  terms  of  the  precipitating  event,  America’s  first 
millennium.  While  the  idea  of  using  the  arts  to  mark  a 
significant  moment  in  history  was  not  new,  the  community- 
based  nature  of  Artists  & Communities  was  quite  unique.  By  way 
of  comparison,  America’s  toast  to  the  passing  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century — the  Pan-American  Exposition,  in 
Buffalo,  New  York — used  the  arts  as  decorative  support  for 
an  extravagant  celebration  of  the  Americas  (North,  Central 
and  South)  and  the  era’s  next  new  thing — electricity. 

The  best  examples  of  Federal  investment  in 
community-based  arts  projects  are  actually  associated 
more  with  hard  times  than  celebration.  During  the 
Depression,  thousands  of  unemployed  performers, 
writers,  and  visual  artists  found  full-time  work  first 
through  the  Works  Progress  Administration  (WPA)  arts 
programs.  Much  of  this  creative  labor  was  dedicated  to 
documenting  and  celebrating  the  history  and  cultural  life 
of  hundreds  of  American  communities.  At  its  peak  in  the 
mid-Thirties,  the  WPA  employed  over  40.000  artists  in 
community-based  arts  initiatives.  These  included  the 
Federal  Art  Project  (FAP),  Federal  Music  Project  (FMP), 
Federal  Theatre  Project  (FTP),  the  Federal  Writers’ 

Project  (FWP),  and  the  Historical  Records  Survey  (HRS). 

More  recently,  during  the  economic  downturn  of  the 
late  1970’s,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA)  also  placed  unemployed  artists  in 
public  service  positions  with  government  and  community 
based  agencies.  As  a result,  many  artists  found  themselves 
with  full-time  jobs  making  art  in  hospitals,  prisons, 
public  housing,  senior  centers  and  the  like.  So  many, 
in  fact,  that  by  the  end  of  1979  CETA  had  become  the 
largest  Federal  arts  program  in  history. 


CETA  introduced  a generation  of  artists  to  the  notion 
that  good  art,  public  service  and  community  development 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  For  thousands  of  artists  and  arts 
administrators,  the  program  also  expanded  the  dictionary 
of  American  culture  beyond  the  realms  of  decoration, 
entertainment  and  investment.  It  showed  that  artists  and 
communities  could  partner  to  serve  the  public  good  and, 
most  importantly,  that  the  arts  could  be  a powerful  agent 
of  personal,  institutional  and  community  change.  CETA 
also  laid  the  foundation  for  the  distinctive  mix  of 
intentions  and  outcomes  that  characterize  the  Artists  and 
Communities  residencies  profiled  in  this  book. 

ARTISTS  CELEBRATE  THE  MILLENNIUM 

"The  local  history  group...  the  best  group  of  people  in  the  whole  world, 
included  a professional  historian  [from]  the  local  college... the  head  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. ..a  Chicano  woman  who  moved  there  about 
twentyjears  ago. ..a  very  recent  transplant... two  more  were  third 
generation  farmers,  meaning  that  their  grandparents  started  Twin 
Falls.. .the  top  lawyer  in  town. ..All  came  from  profoundly  different 
backgrounds...  When jou  start  to  do  that  with  a variety  of people, 
that  has  waves  and  echoes  that  go  way  out  into  the  community...” 

— Ted  Clausen,  Sculptor,  Millennium  Artist  working  in  Idaho 
In  mid-1998,  Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  put  out  a 
nationwide  call  for  artists  and  communities  to  participate 
as  collaborators  in  the  program  Artists  & Communities:  America 
Creates  for  the  Millennium.  One  of  the  unique  elements  of 
this  invitation  was  its  emphasis  on  providing 
opportunities  for  community  residents  to  participate” 
and  on  demonstrating... the  relevance  that  artists  have  to 
building  and  sustaining  healthy  communities.  ” A similar 
proviso  was  made  for  Continental  Harmony,  a comparable 
program  for  composer  residencies  also  sponsored  by  the 
NEA  along  with  the  American  Composer’s  Forum.  To 
place  this  in  a historical  perspective,  these  aims  would 
have  been  utterly  incomprehensible  to  potential 
participants  as  recently  as  two  decades  ago. 

In  fact,  the  idea  of  integrating  artistic  and  community 
development  goals  is  only  just  beginning  to  emerge  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  This  has  been  spurred  by  an 
increased  emphasis  on  cross-sector  collaboration  by  both 
funders  and  community  planners.  Another  stimulus  has 
been  the  dramatic  expansion  of  the  traditional  role  the 
arts  have  played  in  programming  for  children  and  teens. 
Unfortunately,  a further  impetus  for  the  growing  interest 
in  community-based  arts  activity  is  rooted  in  the  "culture 
wars”  of  the  past  decade.  Too  often,  funders  have  regarded 
community-based  art  making  as  a "safer  alternative”  to 
direct  support  for  individual  artists. 

Another  interesting  characteristic  shared  by  both 
Artists  & Communities  and  Continental  Harmony  was  a return  to 
a more  traditional  definition  of  the  artist  in  residence. 


In  recent  years,  as  nonprofit  arts  organizations  have 
attempted  to  pick  up  the  slack  for  shrinking  school  arts 
budgets,  the  term  "residency”  has  been  applied  to  arts 
workshops  as  short  as  an  hour  or  two.  In  contrast,  both 
millennial  residency  programs  placed  artists  as  actual 
residents  in  participating  communities  for  extended 
periods,  ranging  from  a few  weeks  to  several  months. 

This  expanded  commitment  to  local  participation  and 
community  building  is  a critical  distinction.  Not 
surprisingly,  current  community  arts  research  shows  a 
strong  correlation  between  program  duration  and 
project  success,  as  defined  by  artists  and  community 
members  alike. 

SPAWNING  CREATIVE  RELATIONSHIPS 

If  there  was  a lesson  that  I learned,  it  was  how  important  it  was  for  me 
to  listen  to  what  they  wanted  out  of  this,  and  to  build  off  of  that  initial 
seed  idea  that  was  theirs... There  were  moments  during  this  process 
where  decisions  I would  have  made  as  an  independent  artist  shifed 
because  I was  more  interested  in  the  participatory  element  of  the 
project. ..I  made  decisions  based  on  my  interaction  with  the  seniors, 
and  let  them  guide  me  in  a new  direction... 

— Elizabeth  Miller,  Media  artist,  Millennium  Artist  working  in  Connecticut 
Defining  success  in  the  arts  has  always  been  a highly 
speculative,  if  not  perilous,  endeavor.  Trying  to  arrive 
at  a verdict  in  the  realm  of  community  arts  can  be  even 
more  confounding.  Nevertheless,  an  increasing  number 
of  community  arts  programs  are  being  studied  to  better 
understand  their  impact.  Both  of  the  millennial 
residency  initiatives  devoted  significant  time  and 
resources  to  documentation  and  research.  Having  worked 
with  both,  I know  that  a key  research  objective  was  to 
gather  the  hundreds  of  inspiring  and  surprising  stories 
that  came  from  the  participating  communities.  This 
book  is  one  venue  where  these  stories  will  live  on. 
Another  aim  was  to  document  and,  hopefully,  learn 
from  the  behaviors  that  advanced  and/or  limited  each 
community  as  they  moved  forward  in  their  projects. 

So,  what  have  we  learned  that  might  be  useful  to 
others  that  follow?  This  forward  is  not  the  place  to 
summarize  the  multitude  of  "findings”  produced  by 
the  research,  but  there  are  a few  overarching  lessons  that 
speak  volumes  about  the  worthiness  of  the  millennial  arts 
investment  and  the  potential  value  of  community  arts 
residencies  in  general. 

As  the  field  has  expanded  we  have  learned  that  artists 
who  are  committed  to,  and  capable  of  doing  this  work  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Many  have  come  with  good  intentions, 
but  very  little  experience.  The  truth  is  that  the  skill  set 
needed  to  forge  successful  community  arts  partnerships 
is  daunting.  Not  only  must  artists  be  technically 
proficient,  they  also  need  to  bring  community  organizing 


If  there  was  a lesson  that  I learned,  it  was  how  important  it  was  for  me  to  listen  to  what  they 
wanted  out  of  this,  and  to  build  off  of  that  initial  seed  idea  that  was 
theirs... There  were  moments  during  this  process  where  decisions  I would  have  made  as  an 
independent  artist  shifted  because  I was  more  interested  in  the 
participatory  element  of  the  project... and  I made  decisions  based  on  my  interaction  with  the  seniors, 
and  let  them  guide  me  in  a 

Elizabeth  Miller,  Media  artist,  Millennium  Artist  working  in  Connecticut 


and  partnership  skills  to  the  table.  Patience,  optimism 
and  a sense  of  humor  come  in  handy  as  well.  But, 
probably  the  most  important  prerequisite  for  this  work  is 
a love  for  the  messy,  unpredictable  and  confounding 
nature  of  community  engagement. 

The  millennium  projects  have  also  reinforced  our 
understandings  about  the  intensely  collaborative  nature 
of  community  engagement.  The  successful  partnerships 
that  emerged  through  Artists  Sc  Communities  were  built  on 
trust  and  many,  many  hours  of  volunteer  labor.  The 
trust  was  forged  on  deeds  and  practice,  not  words.  The 
community  ownership  evolved  through  the  continuity, 
regularity,  and  consistency  of  citizen  commitment  and 
hard  work  over  time.  The  benefits  have  been  great.  The 
trust  and  sharing  of  responsibility,  even  among  people 
from  different  walks  of  life,  has,  in  many  instances 
persisted  beyond  the  life  of  the  project.  For  some  of 
these  communities  this  has  proven  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  outcomes  of  the  project.  Many  have  found  that 
the  vitality  of  the  accumulated  relationships  and  trust 
must  be  put  to  use  or  it  will  dissipate  quickly. 

The  payoff,  of  course,  has  been  the  often 
unanticipated  power  of  both  the  art  making  and 
community  building  that  took  place.  As  you  read  through 
this  book,  you  will  find  that  there  was  an  abundance  of 
both  rising  up  in  the  Artists  & Communities  residencies.  This 
did  not  happen  just  because  the  artists  came  to  town. 

Most  of  these  creators  treated  the  community’s  voice  as 
their  palette,  the  environment  as  their  creative  domain. 
They  listened,  they  borrowed,  and  they  synthesized. 

Some  took  the  old  and  new  and  linked  them.  Others 
celebrated  the  common  threads  or  the  dissonance, 


reflecting  their  host  communities’  triumphs,  their 
follies,  even  their  pain.  The  results  were  complex, 
creative  and  surprising.  The  program’s  legacy,  reflected 
through  this  book,  is  a creative  amalgam  of  fifty-four 
American  communities  forged  over  the  course  of 
America’s  millennial  year. 

Enjoy! 

WILLIAM  CLEVELAND,  Executive  Director 
Center  for  the  Study  of  Art  and  Community 

Ifyou  don't  telljour  own  story,  somebody  will  tell  itforjou. 

—Jean  St.  John,  Project  Coordinator  in  Kentucky,  quoting  storyteller 
Mitch  Barrett 


FOREWARD 


INTRODUCTION 

ARTISTS  & COMMUNITIES:  AMERICA  CREATES  FOR  THE  MILLENNIUM 


Artists  & Communities  successfully  engaged  people  from 
all  backgrounds  and  all  ages  in  the  creative  process, 
demonstrating  the  contribution  that  arts  participation 
can  make  to  the  quality  of  life  in  fifty-four  communities 
across  America.  Artists  & Communities  was  an  arts  laboratory 
in  which  communities  developed  and  tested  myriad  ways 
of  constructing  successful  creative  partnerships. 

It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  replicate  any 
of  these  projects.  Because  each  depended  on  a unique  set 
of  personalities  and  relationships.  Nonetheless,  each 
project  has  a lesson  to  share  about  the  ways  people  can 
harness  the  arts  to  help  strengthen  their  neighborhoods. 

This  book  is  dedicated  to  documenting  the  fifty-four 
exceptional  partnerships  created  through  Artists  & Communities, 
and  presenting  some  of  the  knowledge  gained  through 
those  experiences.  It  is  the  record  of  an  extraordinary 
initiative  that  showcased  the  expertise  developed  through 
generations  of  community  arts  practice,  and  is  intended 
as  a guide  for  organizations  and  individuals  wanting  to 
introduce  their  communities  to  similar  experiences. 

IN  THE  BEGINNING... 

Seeking  ideas  for  programs  celebrating  American  culture 
and  creativity  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  Millennium, 
the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  invited  the  mainland 
Regional  Arts  Organizations"  (RAO’s)  to  collaborate  in 
developing  proposals  for  projects  that  would  provide  broad 
access  to  the  arts  and  encourage  the  creation  of  new  work. 

With  over  fourteen  years’  experience  supporting 
community  / artist  partnerships  through  its  Artist  as  Catalyst 
residency  program.  Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  (MAAF) 
submitted  a proposal  that  would  allow  professional  artists 


to  work  for  extended  periods  with  local  organizations 
and  residents  in  communities  in  every  U.S.  state  and 
jurisdiction  during  the  year  2000. 

This  program  intended  to  increase  appreciation  of 
the  arts  by  providing  community  residents  opportunities 
to  participate  in  the  creative  process,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  relevance  that  artists  and  arts  participation  have  to 
building  and  sustaining  healthy  communities.  Along  the 
way,  the  initiative  would  create  a significant  body  of  new 
works  of  art  in  a variety  of  disciplines  and  shine  a light 
on  the  profound  but  little-recognized  heritage  of 
community  arts  practice  in  this  country. 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts’  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  approved  funding  for  the 
collaborative  program  Artists  & Communities:  America  Creates 
for  the  Millennium  in  April  1998-  Subsequent  support 
came  from  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund,  the  John  S. 
and  James  L.  Knight  Foundation,  The  Prudential 
Foundation,  the  AT&T  Foundation,  the  Earle  I.  Mack 
Foundation,  and  The  Brimstone  Fund.  Together,  this 
support  helped  Artists  & Communities  successfully  establish 
long-term  artist  residencies  across  America  in  2000. 

MAAF’s  partner  Regional  Arts  Organizations 
collaborated  in  the  initiative  by  providing  program 
information  to  their  constituent  state  and  local  arts 
agencies,  and  by  overseeing  selection  of  their  member 
states’  project  host  organizations. 

The  ideas  behind  Artists  & Communities  were  not  new. 
The  program  was  one  in  a continuum  that  has  engaged 
communities  and  artists  across  this  country  for  over 
thirty  years.  Where  the  program  was  unique  was  in  its 
scale  and  its  reach.  Under  the  umbrella  of  Artists  & 


Artists  & Commnities  was  one  of  the 

largest  and  most  concentrated 

participatory  arts  initiatives  yet  to  be 

conducted  in  this  country 


Communities,  fifty-four  communities — one  in  every  state 
and  in  four  U.S.  jurisdictions — worked  with  sixty 
recognized  professional  artists  for  periods  between  three 
to  nine  months  each,  directly  engaging  some  10,000 
people  in  arts  activities. 

Artists  & Communities  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
concentrated  participatory  arts  initiatives  yet  to  be 
conducted  in  this  country.  It  was  a public  demonstration  of 
the  many  ways  local  residents,  working  collaboratively  with 
artists  uniquely  skilled  as  facilitators  and  communicators, 
could  use  the  arts  to  help  improve  the  quality  of  life  in 
their  communities. 

COMMUNITY  COLLABORATION 

From  the  outset,  Artists  & Communities  acknowledged  that  the 
participants  and  the  relationships  they  built  were  key  to 
the  success  of  the  local  projects.  These  partiierships  were 
made  possible  because  of  the  program’s  focus  on 
community-driven  initiatives: 

• Applying  artists  were  evaluated  on  both  the  quality 
of  their  art  work  and  their  history  of  involvement  in 
community  arts  projects. 

• Organizations  selected  as  project  partners  demonstrated 
significant  grassroots  networks  as  well  as  a history  of 
presenting  quality  programming. 

• The  host  communities  determined  what  issues  would 
be  the  focus  for  their  residency  activities. 

• The  host  organizations  determined  which  eligible  artist(s) 
best  fit  with  the  dynamics,  demography,  discipline 
preference,  and  concerns  of  their  communities. 

Acknowledging  that  the  residents  knew  best  what  was 
needed  in  their  neighborhoods,  Artists  & Communities  allowed 
for  wide  latitude  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  the 
local  projects.  The  host  organizations,  visiting  artists, 
and  participating  community  members  collaboratively 
planned  the  residencies.  The  host  organizations  took  the 
lead  in  engaging  community  members  in  residency 
activities,  in  building  the  local  alliances  and  resources  to 
support  those  activities,  and  in  promoting  awareness  of 


the  project  beyond  its  circle  of  participants.  The  artists 
and  the  participants  determined  the  most  appropriate 
ways  of  facilitating  dialogue  within  their  communities, 
creating  safe  environments  where  community  members 
could  share  their  concerns  and  their  aspirations. 

These  partnerships  reached  their  zenith  in  the  design  and 
production  of  the  new  works  of  art  created  through  each 
residency.  The  earlier  collaborative  efforts  by  the  project 
participants  ensured  that  the  works  were  grounded  in  the 
specific  communities  where  they  were  created,  resulting  in  a 
strong  sense  of  local  ownership  and  identification. 

UNIQUELY  ARTISTS  & COMMUNITIES 

Some  unusual  aspects  of  Artists  & Communities  gave  rise  to 
significant  outcomes: 

• "Artist  residency”  was  defined  as  the  artist  living  and 
working  collaboratively  with  local  residents  in  the  host 
community  for  an  extended  period.  Mid  Atlantic  Arts 
Foundation  funded  the  artists  for  periods  from  three 
to  nine  months,  and  many  of  the  host  communities 
raised  funds  to  secure  additional  time  with  their  artist 
partner.  This  unprecedented  luxury  of  time  meant 
that  the  artists  could  form  strong  relationships  with 
the  project  participants  and  gain  a deep  appreciation 
of  the  communities  where  they  worked.  This  enriched 
their  exchange  with  community  members  and  the 
work  resulting  from  their  residency  activities. 

• Most  host  organizations  chose  to  work  with  artists  who 
came  from  outside  their  geographical  region,  resulting 
in  an  exceptional  mutual  exchange  of  ideas,  skills,  and 
experiences.  This  gave  both  artists  and  residents  new 
perspectives  on  their  work,  and  helped  bridge  perceived 
barriers  of  language,  geography,  and  cultural  origins. 

• The  project  participants  were  allowed  to  create  their 
own  definitions  of  "community”.  This  opened  Artists  & 
Communities  to  involvement  by  people  identified  in  terms 
of  place,  economic  status,  culture,  age,  abilities,  or 
interests.  Most  residencies  specifically  encouraged 
communication  between  disparate  groups,  resulting 
in  a profound  exchange  across  generations  and  cultures. 


• "Set  and  setting”  varied  enormously  across  Artists  & 
Communities.  The  host  communities  ranged  from  inner 
city  neighborhoods  to  remote  rural  locales  with 
everything  in  between.  The  participating  artists  were 
drawn  from  virtually  every  creative  discipline. 
Participating  artists  and  local  residents  came  from  a 
variety  of  cultural  backgrounds.  The  host  organizations 
and  their  local  collaborators  included  community 
development  councils,  commercial  corporations, 
health  centers,  and  educational  institutions,  as  well  as  a 
mixture  of  arts  and  culture  organizations.  Combining 
all  of  these  elements,  Artists  & Communities  became  a 
window  into  contemporary  American  life  in  all  of  its 
complexity  and  contradictions. 

In  a time  of  rapid  social  change,  Artists  & Communities 
invested  in  our  desire  to  commemorate  the  past  while 
giving  shape  to  the  future.  The  program  encouraged  us 
to  share  what  we  know  and  how  we  feel,  and  to  act  on  our 
commitment  to  our  communities.  Providing  opportunities 
to  work  with  some  of  America’s  most  gifted  problem- 
solvers — our  artists — Artists  & Communities  introduced  us  to 
new  ways  of  tackling  the  issues  that  concern  us.  Combining 
skills  and  visions,  Artists  & Communities  helped  us  create  new 
works  of  art  expressing  our  collective  sense  of  history  and 
our  place  in  it. 


Regional  Arts  Organizations: 

Arts  Midwest 

Mid  America  Arts  Alliance 

Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation 

New  England  Foundation  for  the  Arts 

Southern  Arts  Federation 

Western  States  Arts  Federation 
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ARTISTS  & COMMUNITIES 

REFLECTIONS  FROM  A POLICY  RESEARCH  PERSPECTIVE 


My  reflections  here  are,  in  large  part,  based  on  my 
experience  in  leading  two  research  initiatives  at  the 
Urban  Institute,  the  Arts  and  Culture  Indicators  in 
Community  Building  Project  (ACIP)  and  Investing  in 
Creativity:  A Study  of  the  Support  Structure  for  US 
Artists.  These  reflections  are  also  based  on  my  many 
years  of  community  planning  and  community 
development  research  in  neighborhoods  around 
the  United  States. 

When  policy-makers  and  community  leaders  think  of 
quality  of  life — how  to  assess  it  adequately,  what  programs 
and  policies  need  to  be  in  place  to  make  things  better — 
too  often  art,  culture,  and  the  roles  that  artists  play  in 
shaping  communities  are  not  taken  into  consideration. 
Mindful  of  this,  several  years  ago,  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  commissioned  the  Urban  Institute  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  integrating  an  arts  and  culture  focus 
into  quality  of  life  measurement  systems  at  the  local  level. 
To  this  end,  over  the  years,  the  Urban  Institute  has 
worked  with  people  in  the  arts  and  community 
development-related  fields  to  figure  out  how  such 
integration  might  occur.  We  have  asked,  "How  are  arts 
and  culture  manifest  in  communities?  How  are  they 
valued?”  "How  are  they  supported?”  More  recently,  the 
Urban  Institute  was  commissioned  by  a consortium  of 
38  private  and  public  funders  to  examine  the  systems  of 
support  for  artists  working  in  various  contexts,  including 
community  settings.  Here  we  seek  to  understand,  among 
other  issues,  "What  inspires  artists  to  do  their  work?” 
"What  do  artists  do?”  and  "What  are  the  characteristics  of 
a place  that  make  it  hospitable  or  inhospitable  for  artists 
pursuing  various  kinds  of  careers?” 


My  work  in  both  of  these  initiatives  (and  others)  has 
afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  explore  what  artists  do  in 
communities  and  how  they  contribute  to  them;  begin  to 
understand  why  what  artists  do  in  communities  is  often 
ignored  or  not  grasped  in  policy  circles  (inside  and 
outside  of  the  cultural  sector);  and  set  the  wheels  in 
motion  for  a more  adequate  and  sustained  inclusion  of 
arts/artists  and  culture  in  quality  of  life  assessments  and 
improvement  strategies.  I am  convinced  that  there  are 
grave  consequences  connected  with  not  having  a full 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  artist’s  role  and 
potential  in  society — their  contributions  to  a community’s 
sense  of  itself,  to  promoting  critical  thinking  and 
humane  reflection,  and  to  advancing  various  aspects  of 
community  and  human  development.  Without  this,  our 
concepts  of  community  assets,  deficits  and  dynamics  are 
inadequate,  and  people  concerned  with  improving 
communities  (policy-makers,  grant-makers,  planners, 
community  leaders  and  people  in  community-building 
related  professions)  cannot  do  their  best  work. 

Moreover,  perceptions  of  the  cultural  sector  as  an  elitist, 
isolated,  dispensable  aspect  of  society  are  reinforced. 

And  last,  as  a nation,  we  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
breadth,  depth,  power  or  value  of  our  artistic  assets. 

Several  years  ago  the  ACIP  produced  a set  of  guiding 
principles  based  on  extended  fieldwork  in  a number  of 
moderate  and  low-income  communities  in  Atlanta,  GA; 
Boston,  MA;  Chicago,  IL;  Denver,  CO;  Los  Angeles, 
CA;  Oakland,  CA;  Providence,  RI;  and  Washington, 
D.C.  Fieldwork  in  these  cities  included  interviews  and 
focus  group  discussions  with  artists,  arts  administrators 
and  community  building  professionals  as  well  as  direct 


and  participant  observation  in  a number  of  community 
arts  activities.  The  principles  are  as  follows: 

• Definitions  of  arts  and  cultural  assets  in  a community 
should  be  based  on  the  cultural  values,  preferences,  and 
realities  of  residents  and  other  stakeholders  in  a given 
community.  Arts  and  cultural  assets  in  a community  can 
range  from  avocational  to  professional  and  include  the 
cultural  expressions  of  diverse  ethnic,  racial,  age  and 
special  interest  groups.  Moreover,  art  and  culture  happen 
not  only  in  large  mainstream  explicitly  cultural  venues  but 
also  in  large  and  small  arts  and  non-arts-specific  places 
such  as  parks,  libraries,  schools,  community  centers  and 
commercial  establishments. 

• Cultural  participation  is  not  limited  only  to  the  most 
usual  interpretation  of  participation — as  audience  or 
consumer.  Participation  also  includes  a wide  range  of 
ways  in  which  people  engage  as  creators,  teachers, 
students,  and  supporters. 

• While  art  and  culture  are  valuable  on  their  own 
terms,  they  should  also  be  understood  as  both  products 
and  processes  that  can  carry  multiple  meanings  and 
purposes  simultaneously.  That  is,  while  people  may  value 
an  artistic  experience  for  aesthetic  and  technical 
qualities,  they  may  at  the  same  time,  also  value  the  activity 
because  it  contributes  to  something  else  about  which  they 
are  concerned  (i.e.  youth  development,  celebration  of 
group  identity,  community  development,  etc.). 

• In  line  with  the  previous  point,  if  art  and  culture  can 
carry  multiple  meanings  and  purposes  simultaneously, 
they  can  rely  on  both  arts-specific  and  non-arts-specific 
sources  of  support. 

The  principles  stated  above  have  important  implications 
for  how  we  perceive  artists  in  community  contexts. 
Following  these  principles,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
artists  are  active  in  a wide  array  of  places  ranging  from 
traditional  mainstream  cultural  venues  to  places  such  as 
community  centers,  parks,  schools,  churches  and  other 
settings.  Artists  are  key  factors  in  making  possible  many 
broad  forms  of  cultural  participation.  In  creating 
opportunities  for  cultural  engagement,  their  leadership 
as  creators,  interpreters,  teachers,  and  judges,  among 
other  roles,  is  imperative.  Moreover,  artists  contribute 
not  only  to  the  cultural  sector,  but  to  other  sectors  as 
well.  In  recent  years,  fieldwork  conducted  through  the 
AC  IP,  and  later  confirmed  through  further  research  as 
part  of  other  Urban  Institute  studies,  suggests  that  arts 
and  cultural  participation,  and  by  extension  artists,  often 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  a number  of 
community  building  related  outcomes  including: 
supporting  civic  participation  and  social  capital; 
promoting  stewardship  of  place;  improving  the  built 
environment;  augmenting  public  safety;  and  bridging 


cultural,  ethnic,  racial,  and  generational  divides.  While 
this  body  of  research  is  just  emerging,  it  certainly 
underscores  my  previous  point  that  without  a better  grasp 
of  community  arts  practices  and  the  contributions  of 
artists,  anyone  interested  in  more  adequately 
understanding  community  dynamics  and  designing  social 
improvement  programs  is  at  a serious  disadvantage. 

The  usual  absence  of  arts,  culture  and  artists  in  many 
policy  discussions  is  due  to  many  factors,  some  of  which 
I will  allude  to  here.  First,  "art"  and  "artist"  are  loaded 
terms.  When  arts  and  "artists  are  commonly  associated 
only  with  major  downtown  cultural  institutions  or 
stereotypes  of  self-indulgent,  isolated  eccentrics  it  is 
easy  to  discount  these,  especially  when  put  alongside 
community  concerns  like  poverty,  education,  and 
employment.  Second,  historically,  the  importance  of 
cultural  participation  has  been  cast  in  elitist-populist 
terms:  high/low,  formal/informal,  fine/folk, 
classic/popular,  pure/utilitarian,  with  the  work  of 
community  artists  often  viewed  as  less  prestigious  in 
cultural  contexts.  (Our  work  suggests  that  artists,  and  the 
public  at  large,  are  involved  in  a wide  array  of  cultural 
activity  that  is  potentially  valuable.  As  such,  we  take  the 
approach  that  there  is  a continuum  of  cultural  activity  that 
should  be  considered.)  Third,  in  policy  research  terms, 
there  is  a poor  body  of  theory  and  data  about  what  artists 
do  and  how  they  contribute  to  communities.  There  is  no 
consistently  or  reliably  collected  information  about  arts 
and  culture  at  the  community  level,  and  even  less 
information  dealing  specifically  with  the  roles  that  artists 
play.  There  are  many  anecdotes  about  community  arts 
programs  and  their  impacts,  rich  (but  too  often  isolated) 
case  studies  of  community  arts  activities,  and  some  good 
efforts  to  historically  document  community  arts  practice. 
These  are  all  useful  in  that  they  serve  as  good  examples  of 
the  various  kinds  of  work  out  there  and  provide  some 
historical  context  for  the  field.  Flowever,  there  has  been 
no  systematic  or  aggregate  analysis  of  community  arts 
activity  and  the  roles  that  artists  play.  The  development  of 
grounded  theory  and  analytical  tools  to  arrive  at  some 
analysis  of  such  activity  are  just  beginning. 

Last,  artists  working  at  the  intersection  of  the  arts  and 
other  policy  areas,  with  few  exceptions,  rarely  receive 
adequate  recognition  for  what  they  do,  since  neither  the 
arts  nor  the  other  policy  areas  affected  are  typically  fully 
invested  in  what  the  artist  is  doing.  For  example,  an  artist 
working  on  neighborhood  revitalization  is  unlikely  to  get 
adequate  recognition  in  either  the  arts  or  community 
development  worlds.  The  cultural  sector  will  not  fully 
understand  or  recognize  what  the  artist  is  doing  or 
contributing.  The  artist,  perhaps  based  in  a community 
cultural  center,  may  be  working  with  urban  planners. 


Here  we  seek  to  understand,  among  other  issues, 

“What  inspires  artists  to  do  their  work?" 

“What  do  artists  do?”  and  mat  are  the  characteristics  of  a place 

that  make  it  hospitable  or  inhospitable  for  artists  pursuing  various  kinds  of  careers?” 

Maria  Rosario-Jackson,  Project  Director,  Arts  & Culture  Inticators  in  Community  Building,  Urban  Institute 


developers,  and  community  advocacy  groups,  but  people 
in  the  cultural  sector  may  ask  what  these  players  have  to 
do  with  art?  Likewise,  in  the  community  development 
sector,  traditional  players  may  be  puzzled  as  to  why  an 
artist  is  involved  in  their  processes.  The  language  to 
describe  or  explain  what  artists  do  at  the  intersection  of 
arts  and  other  policy  areas,  the  standards  to  judge  the 
work,  and  mechanisms  for  validating  it,  across  sectors 
or  publicly,  are  all  under-developed. 

The  responsibility  for  addressing  this  deficiency 
belongs  to  many  people  inside  and  outside  of  the  arts  field. 

Inside  the  arts  field,  artists  and  community  arts 
organization  administrators  have  to  be  more  self-conscious 
and  articulate  about  the  premises  or  assumptions  that  may 
have  guided  their  work  for  years.  They  also  have  to  be  more 
deliberate  and  pro-active  about  documentation  of  their 
work  and  consider  that  the  information  they  gather  could 
be  helpful  to  people  inside  and  outside  of  the  arts  field.  As 
such,  artists  and  community  organizations  have  to  learn  to 
speak  across  sectors — communicating  with  people  in  various 
fields  such  as  youth  development,  economic  development, 
and  public  health,  among  others.  Correspondingly,  funders 
have  to  make  provisions  for  documentation,  data 
collection,  and  cross-sectoral  interactions  as  components 
of  an  arts  practitioners'  workload.  Outside  of  the  arts  field, 
policy-makers,  planners,  community  builders,  and  social 
science  researchers  concerned  with  the  well-being  of 
American  communities  have  to  consider  arts  and  culture, 
and  the  role  of  artists  as  integral  to  their  broader  concerns. 
They  have  to  be  open  to  and  inventive  about  ways  of 
integrating  this  into  what  they  do  and  study,  mindful  that 
they  may  have  to  stretch  beyond  their  current  practices. 

We  have  a lot  of  work  ahead  of  us  to  get  to  the  point 
where  what  artists  do  in  communities  is  adequately 
understood,  valued,  and  supported  by  the  various  sectors 
to  which  they  contribute.  The  thought  of  the  work  ahead 
to  achieve  this  can  be  daunting.  But  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  starting  from  scratch. 


Practitioners  in  the  community  arts  field  have  decades  of 
accumulated  wisdom  and  experience  that,  in  many  cases, 
has  not  yet  been  harvested.  There  are  significant  efforts  to 
document  community  arts  practices  and  history  underway, 
and  the  creation  of  grounded  theory  and  analytic  tools 
that  can  serve  as  the  basis  for  a robust  body  of  research 
and  data  about  the  field  are  emerging.  Among  other 
promising  efforts  in  the  field,  this  book  documenting 
Artists  & Communities:  America  Creates  for  the  Millennium,  is  an 
important  contribution.  Also,  in  fields  outside  of  the 
arts,  to  which  community  artists  often  contribute,  there 
is  a need  to  shore  up  skills  and  more  effectively  face 
community  problems,  thus  creating  openings  for  artists 
and  arts  advocates  to  step  up  and  speak  up  about  what  they 
have  contributed  in  the  past  and  what  they  can  offer  in  the 
future.  Many  people  have  something  to  add  to  this  process 
and  if  we  are  strategic,  our  various  efforts — as  researchers, 
policymakers,  community  builders,  artists,  and  arts 
advocates — can  add  up  and  make  a difference. 

MARIA  ROSARIO-JACKSON,  Project  Director 

Arts  & Culture  Indicators  in  Community  Building 

The  Urban  Institute 
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I rtists  & Communities  created  fifty-four  Inodels,  thaT 


In  the  following  section,  participai 
developing  various  aspects  of  theii 
creative  partnerships  that  helped  e: 


Artists  & Communities  was  unusual  because  of  the  investment  made  at  the  local  level  in  each 


community’s  vision  of  what  was  needed  and  vision  of  what  was  possible.  The  overall  program 


ultimately  succeeded  because  of  the  commitment  of  local  participants  to  look  beyond  the  possible 


to  the  extraordinary.  Each  Artists  & Communities  residency  project  was  particular  to  its  time 
and  place.  Each,  however,  offers  ideas  for  how  other  communities  might  approach  the  planning  and 


implementation  of  similar  initiatives. 
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BUILDING  COMMUNITIES 


The  local  partnerships  created  through 
Artists  & Communities  helped  to  nourish  each 
community’s  future  development  by  generating 

strategic  alliances,  new  skills  and 


resources,  and  a collective  vision. 


Yakima,  WA  area  residents 
discuss  ideas  for  their  project. 
Photo:  © Allied  Arts  Council 
of  Yakima,  WA. 
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CREATING  COMMUNITY  CONSENSUS 


Spencer  Area  Arts  Council-Art  on  Grand 
Spencer,  Iowa 

Oxana  Bedore,  Executive  Director 
Judy  Hemphill,  Project  Manager 
Nina  Smoot-Cain  and  John  Pitman  Weber, 

Mosaic  Artists 

Allied  Arts  Council  of  Yakima  Valley 
Yakima,  Washington 

Elizabeth  Herres  Miller,  Executive  Director 
Wen-ti  Tsen,  Multidisciplinary  Artist 


Bates  Dance  Festival 
Lewiston,  Maine 

Laura  Faure,  Festival  Director 
Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange 

Magic  Valley  Arts  Council 
Twin  Falls.  Idaho 

Rhonda  Leach  Schaff,  Executive  Director 
Ted  Clausen,  Sculptor 


Building  community  agreement  was  an  important  first 
step  toward  engaging  broad  participation  and  support 
for  Artists  & Communities  projects.  All  of  the  communities 
carefully  negotiated  this  process,  particularly  with  those 
projects  involving  a diverse  selection  of  local  residents. 
Add  to  this  the  intention  of  creating  a major  public 
artwork,  and  it  became  crucial  for  project  organizers 
to  adhere  to  a rigorous  calendar  of  consultation  and 
conversation  with  community  members. 

"You  want  to  set  up  a project  that  won’t  have  any 
resistance — from  the  start,”  says  Oxana  Bedore, 

Executive  Director  of  the  Spencer  Area  Arts  Council 
(Spencer,  Iowa).  ”[We]  have  a community  that  is  cost- 
conscious  and  very  down-to-earth;  they  don’t  all 
necessarily  understand  what  the  arts  are,  from  A-to-Z, 
because  art  can  be  so  many  different  things,  and  often 
times  it’s  perceived  as  something  that  is  totally  not  in  the 
realm  of,  say,  everyday  life.” 

"Spencer  has  not  had  any  public  artwork  per  se  that 
has  involved  the  whole  community,  so  in  order  to  try  to 
get  as  much  of  the  community  involved  as  possible  we 
came  up  with  the  idea  of  77ie  Forum,”  she  continues. 

Created  by  a steering  committee  comprised  of  executives 
from  the  Arts  Council,  the  Spencer  Community  Theater 
and  the  Spencer  Historical  Society,  The  Forum  was  designed 
as  the  vehicle  for  generating  input  into  Artists  & Communities 
residency  activities. 


Project  Manager  Judy  Hemphill  takes  up  the  story: 
"[We]  targeted  service  clubs,  the  schools,  committees, 
volunteers,  as  well  as  the  Mayor,  City  Council  and  City 
Departments  that  might  be  involved,  a representative 
from  the  media...  [We  had]  separate  meetings  with  the 
Mayor  [and]  with  the  Council,  to  give  them  a little  more 
background  on  what  was  going  on  and  what  we  were  doing 
and  how  we  were  going  about  it.  A Council  member  and 
the  Mayor  [became]  part  of  The  Forum,  and  the  Head  of  the 
Parks  Department,  the  City  Manager  was  active  behind  the 
scenes,  as  was  the  head  of  our  Main  Street  Chamber  of 
Commerce. . .We  have  a local  paper,  and  the  reporter  at  the 
time  was  very  interested  in  supporting  the  project  from 
the  standpoint  of  public  interest — which  was  also  critical.  ” 

The  Forum  became  an  impressive  coalition  of  educational, 
cultural,  media,  social  and  business  organizations  that 
helped  facilitate  the  introduction  of  visiting  mosaic  artists 
Nina  Smoot-Cain  and  John  Pitman  Weber  to  the 
community,  coordinated  in-kind  and  financial  support 
for  the  planned  mosaic  installation,  and  encouraged 
broad  participation  in  the  residency  activities. 

When  it  came  to  planning  their  residency  activities, 
Weber  says,  "There  was  a consensus  [among  members 
of  The  Forum]  around  what  they  wanted  to  happen... 

They  wanted  something  that  was  touchable,  that  was 
permanent,  that  was  visual,  that  became  kind  of  a new 
landmark,  that  was  open  to  a lot  of  participation ” 

Smoot-Cain  adds,  "...We  said  that  we  don’t  come  in 
with  drawings  ahead  of  time;  that  all  this  gets  developed 
with  the  community.” 

Weber  continues:  "And  we  proved  that  to  them  by 
spending  most  of  our  time  there  asking  them  questions, 
rather  than  giving  them  what  our  formula  is. .. Questions 
about  what  the  structure  of  the  town  was,  what  made 
them  tick. . .factual  questions  about  the  history,  and  so 

forth They  were  looking  for  broad  opportunities  for 

participation  and  input... and  clearly,  we  were  offering  a 
process  that  did  [offer  this],  but  they  were  also  convinced 
that  we  were  really  paying  attention." 


"...and  they  worked  us!”  the  two  laughingly  exclaim. 
Smoot-Cain  recalls,  "They  had  us  going  to  breakfast 
meetings  at  six-thirty  in  the  morning... to  have  pancakes 
with  the  pork  producers  and  the  senior  citizens. . .and 
then  there  was  one  meeting  after  another  until  ten 

o’clock  at  night It  was  absolutely  essential. . This  was  a 

community  that  had  had  some  practice  in  [communal] 
barn-raising  type  exercises... It  all  had  to  do  with  the 
vision  they  brought  [to  the  project] ..  .but  there  was  a lot 
of  talking,  and  a lot  of  listening.  ” 

As  ideas  were  generated  and  work  progressed  on  the 
mosaic  panels,  a surprising  shift  in  roles  occurred  among 
the  participants:  "A  core  group  of  people  showed  up 
every  day  [to  work  on  gluing  the  tiles] .. .contribut(ing) 
a lot  of  ideas  about  raising  support  and  promoting  the 
project,  explains  Smoot-Cain.  They  were  invited  to  join 
the  The  Forum  planning  team,  '..  .something  we  wish  we 
had  done  in  the  beginning,”  adds  Hemphill. 

Similarly,  a few  of  those  who  originally  planned  to 
only  lend  their  names  to  the  project  became  enthralled 
with  the  process  of  creating  broken-tile  mosaics.  One 
such  Forum  member  began  stopping  by  after-hours  to 
break  and  glue  tiles:  "...he  really  got  involved  in  the 
work,  behind  the  scenes,"  Smoot-Cain  notes. 

"For  others,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  meet  community 
neighbors,  build  friendships,  and  be  part  of  something 
big’ — something  of  significant  permanence,” 
concludes  Bedore. 

Working  with  a community  that  was  less  geographically 
and  socially  cohesive  meant  that  Artists  & Communities 
project  organizers  in  Yakima,  Washington  had  to  be 
particularly  resourceful  in  devising  ways  to  win  community 
members’  acceptance  of  their  residency  plans. 

"We  needed  a national  spotlight. ..to  enlarge  our 
vision  as  a community  as  to  what  is  possible,”  declares 
Elizabeth  Herres  Miller,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Allied  Arts  Council  of  Yakima  Valley,  "We  know  our 
community  pretty  well,  and  [knew  that]  if  we  didn’t  really 
do  this  well,  it  would  probably  be  another  fifty  years 
before  somebody  else  takes  something  like  this  on. 

"We  were. . .assembling  a steering  committee  that  we 
felt  represented  our  community  and  also  were  people 
who  did  things’... We  had  to  contact  groups  that 
heretofore  had  not  been  involved  in  any  kind  of  project 
like  this,  and  who  were  unlikely  to  become  involved 
through  a simple  invitation.” 

The  Allied  Arts  Council  felt  that  their  artist  partner 
selection  was  key  to  attracting  diverse  participation  in  the 
residency  as  well  as  ensuring  consolidation  of  local 
support  for  their  planned  sculpture  installation.  Seeing 
the  project  as  "...fifty  percent  process  and  fifty  percent 


product... We  needed  to  select  an  artist  to  reflect  our 
community,  and  [who  would]  be  able  to  provide  the  kind 
of  interaction  that  we  needed,”  says  Herres  Miller.  "By 
the  time  [multidisciplinary  artist  Wen-ti  Tsen]  came,  we 
had  arranged  six  weeks  of  intense  put-him-in-every- 
situat  ion -we -could -think- of. 

Presentations  in  the  state  capital  were  successful  in 
gaining  endorsements  for  the  Yakima  project  from 
Governor  Gary  Locke  and  the  Washington  State  Legislative 
Assembly.  Moving  the  project  forward  was  still  a difficult 
process:  "[We  felt  that]  if  we  could  get  the  broader 
recognition,  we  could  hopefully  get  our  community  to 
accept  what  we  were  doing,”  Herres  Miller  explains.  ”We 
were  building  coalitions  with  about  everybody  who  would 
talk  to  us... and  it  [still]  took  almost  a full  year  to  finally  get 
the  okay  from  the  City  Council  [on  the  installation  site]. 

Ensuring  equitable  representation  at  steering  committee 
meetings  was  another  concern:  It’s  almost  like  a triangular 
population  that  we  were  dealing  with,  " says  artist  Wen-ti 
Tsen.  "The  constituency  consists  of  the  traditional  pioneer 
people  who  settled  [the  area],  then  there  is  the  large  Native 
American  Yakama  reservation  [population],  and  the 
newer. . . Spanish-speaking  immigrants ” 

Tsen  started  his  residency  in  Yakima  with  an  ambitious 
calendar  of  meetings  and  presentations  for  potential 
funders,  community  leaders,  and  media  representatives. 
As  the  project  progressed,  he  worked  more  independently 
to  build  agreement  and  seek  design  ideas  from  all  sectors 
of  the  community. 

"[Allied  Arts  Council]  really  did  very  hard  work  to 
gather  the  people  together,”  Tsen  explains.  "Once  I got 
there  I started  talking. . .being  introduced  to  all  the  city 
people,  going  to  Rotary  Club  meetings... a two-week  stint 
at  the  Agricultural  Fair,  painting  a mural,  which  was 
primarily. . .an  excuse  to  meet  the  people.  After  that, 
most  of  my  work  was  done. . .through  the  contacts  of  the 
Mexican-American  and  Yakama  [members  of  the]  steering 
committee.  They  introduced  me  to  other  people... in 
their  community  environment,  and  they  would  pull 
together  their  own  steering  committees,  and  I would 
meet  with  them... to  get  input  their  into  the  project. 

"I  did  my  best  to  establish  personal  relationships  with 
people..  . not  necessarily  in  leadership  positions. ..  [who] 
provided  a lot  of  information. . .and  ideas  on  what  to  put  in,” 
Tsen  continues.  "They  established  a very  solid  ownership  of 
the  place... and  would  talk  to  other  people  about  it.” 

eaching  consensus  in  developing  their  Artists  & Communities 
project  was  a less  arduous,  though  no  less  rigorous 
process  for  organizers  from  the  Bates  Dance  Festival, 
who  worked  with  choreographer  Liz  Lerman  and  her 
Dance  Exchange  colleagues  in  three  Maine  communities. 


The  first  component  of  Lerman's  residency,  in 
the  archetypal  Maine  fishing  village  of  Eastport, 
characterized  this  process.  Because  we  focused  the  first 
project  around. ..  January  I,  2000,  with  the  idea  of 
welcoming  the  first  light  of  the  new  Millennium  to  the 
continental  U.S.,  we  had  a compelling  and  interesting 
conceptual  idea,”  says  Bates  Dance  Festival  Director 
Laura  Faure.  Our  very  first  visit  was  to  gather  key 
people  in  the  community  around  a table. ..to  let  Liz  work 
her  "magic”...  and  develop  interest  among  those  people, 
to  engage  them  in  the  way  she  works... and  give  her  an 
opportunity  to  become  grounded  in  the  community. 
From  there,  we  developed  a whole  series  of  residency 
activities  and  meetings  and...  relationships  with  a lot  of 
different  members  of  the  community — going  into 
working  with  high  school  and  elementary  school 
students,  working  with  Vietnam  vets,  working  with  local 
historians,  the  library — a variety  of  sources.” 

Most  importantly,  there  was  local  precedent  in 
Eastport  for  the  performance  event  planned  as  the 
culmination  of  the  project.  "We  had  a terrific  on-the- 
ground  coordinator  in  the  community  who  had  done 
other  artistic  theater  projects  that  had  engaged  the  whole 
community  and  been  very  visible  in  the  community  and 

had  also  been  site-specific [who  could]  be  on  the 

ground  when  the  Company  couldn’t  be  there,  to  keep 
the  whole  momentum  of  it  going,”  Faure  points  out. 

Lerman's  subsequent  residency  activities  on  the  Deer 
Isle  Peninsula  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  the 
internationally  renowned  Haystack  School  of  Crafts, 
which  introduced  a different  community  dynamic  by 
involving  practicing  artists  who  have  settled  in  the  area 
over  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

"There  is  a whole  layer  of  the  community  that  is 
working  artists  and  practicing  artists,  explains  Faure. 

Early  on,  Haystack  convened  a large  group  of 
community  people  to  do  the  same  sort  of  visioning... 
investigation  of  what  are  the  issues  in  the  community?’ 
...and  Liz  took  those  ideas  about  survival  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  survive.  The  fishing  industry  is  dying... 
and  replacing  that  with  another  means  of  survival  is  a real 
challenge... Liz  took  that,  and  proceeded  to  go  back  and 
visit  the  community  and  work  with  a lot  of  elderly 
people,  children. ..a  whole  cross  section  of  the  Deer  Isle 
community,  and  put  together  a presentation  that 
inaugurated  the  new  theater  in  the  local  high  school. 

The  dynamic  and  the  process  of  generating  a shared 
vision  changed  again  in  the  final  component  of  Lerman’s 
residency.  Faure  says,  When  we  came  to  Bates  [Dance 
Festival],  to  culminate,  we  were  working. . .with  a national 
dance  community. . .and  Liz  was  very  interested  in  being 
able  to  work  with  professional  dancers,  having  worked 


with  community  and  non-dancers  all  over  the  country... 
Here,  the  creative  process  was  understood,  and  they  were 
able  to  dive  into  a project  that  was  more  collaboratively- 
driven  than  had  been  the  case  at  the  other  sites... and 
where  they  were  able  to  work  with  a group  every  single  day 
for  three  weeks." 

They  were  three  distinct  projects,  that  had  overlap  in 
terms  of  the  conceptual  material  and  the  thinking  that 
went  on  in  the  Company.  The  impact  that  each  had  on 
the  Company  [was  significant],  and  has  been  carried 
forward,"  Faure  concludes. 

A perceived  lack  of  faith  by  "the  powers  that  be”  provided 
the  major  impetus  for  the  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council 
(Twin  Falls,  Idaho)  to  generate  community  agreement  for 
their  planned  Artists  & Communities  project  with  sculptor 
Ted  Clausen. 

Initially  the  Artists  & Communities  National  Advisory 
Committee  had  questioned  the  Council’s  experience  and 
capacity  for  managing  the  construction  of  a major  public 
artwork.  "I  think  their  comments  were  very  valid... but 
coming  from  a bigger-city  perspective.  There  was  not  an 
appreciation  of  the  efficiency,  the  cohesiveness,  and  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  that  happens  in  a small  rural 
community,  says  Arts  Council  Executive  Director 
Rhonda  Schaff.  The  [Community  Advisory]  Board’s 
reaction  was,  We  can  do  this!  ” 

"...They  basically  sort  of  kicked  the  dirt  and  said, 

We're  going  to  do  it  anyway!  We  made  a commitment 
and  we  re  going  to  do  it!  ” adds  Clausen. 

Arriving  in  Twin  Falls,  Clausen  discovered  a town  of 
25.000  people  with  "...a  very  strong  sense  of  community 
spirit — it  was  a given.  ” He  also  found  a lack  of  public  art. 

"That  is  part  of  the  education  that  this  project 
launched  in  this  community:  bringing  forth  a new 
understanding  of  public  art,”  explains  Schaff.  The 
greatest  strength  of  this  project. ..  [is  that]  it  really  raised 
awareness,  it  educated  the  public  about  public  art. 

The  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council  began  developing  a 
shared  community  vision  by  ensuring  that  Clausen 
became  familiar  to  residents.  To  counteract  concerns 
about  his  not  being  a native  of  the  region,  "They  brought 
me  out  three  times. ..six  months  before  my  residency 
started. ..to  research,  to  interview,  to  look,  to  read,  to 
talk...  to  get  the  beginnings  of  a handle  on  what  this 
community  was  and  what  I might  do  for  them  — 

Clausen  states. 

"Our  leaders  and  our  committees  really  had  great 
rapport  with  Ted,  and  had  great  confidence  in  him  as  an 
artist. ..to  lead  us  in  our  first  public  art  project,”  Schaff 
continues.  "People  looked  to  him  for  guidance,  and 
really  trusted  his  conceptual  design.” 


"The  Board... was  a prime  reason  why  this  [project] 
happened,  ” Clausen  says.  "They  got  key  members  of  the 
community — truly,  deeply,  key  members  of  the  community, 
people  around  whom  this  community  pivots. ..  committed 
to  the  project.  They  were  able  to  contact  people  to  ask 
for  not  only  for  financial  help,  but  for  in-kind  help... 
they  were  the  people  who  knew  people  who  knew  people." 

"We  really  integrated  this  project  as  a Millennium 
Community  Project:  the  local  newspaper  had  a weekly 
update  on  the  project,  we  had  a dedication  and  ground- 
breaking ceremony  where  we  had  several  generations  ol 
people,”  Schaff  explains.  "We  worked  with  all  of  the 
community  service  organizations,  and  had  Ted  go  and 
give  presentations. . .we  had  people  bringing  us  stuff... 
and  arranged  a lot  of  interviews  for  Ted." 

Clausen  convened  a group  of  local  historians,  who 
helped  identify  possible  material  for  inclusion  in  the 
finished  work.  "We  discovered  quotes  and  stories  from 
the  town’s  history  that  were  very  provocative — funny, 
mysterious,  anger-inducing,  disbelief-inducing,”  he 
laughs.  "Whenever  I would  go  anywhere,  I would  read 
some  of  these  quotes... and  people  were  forever  saying, 

No — that’s  not  right,  wait,  I’m  going  to  go  ask  my 
grandfather.’  Well  wow! — did  that  get  people  in  — ” 

Twin  Falls’  local  newspaper  also  proved  to  be  an 
important  community  forum  for  the  project,  acting  both 
as  advocate  and  adversary.  "Every  week  in  the  newspaper, 
there  were  fifteen  or  twenty  quotes  sitting  next  to  a 
drawing  on  the  sculpture,”  Clausen  continues.  At 
first. ..they  put  their  arms  around  me  and  thought  I was 
the  greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread,  and  then  they  told 
me  to  stop  asking  questions  about  Mormons  and 
Chicanos. . .All  that  did  was  get  people  very  involved  in 
the  project. . .but  it  was  very  savvy — they  were  stirring  up 
controversy. . .and  at  the  same  time,  keeping  their 
community  informed. 

You  have  to  realize  that  in  a rural,  small  town  the 
newspaper  is  the  primary  source  of  information,  " declares 
Schaff.  "They  were  stirring  up  questions  [and]  a lot  of  times 
we  didn’t  like  the  questions,  [but]  it  really  helped  focus  in 
on  the  project  and  helped  bring  the  project  to  the  light  of 
the  community.  People  [were]  writing  in  letters  discussing 
art — and  that  is  what  art  is  supposed  to  do:  it  is  supposed  to 

provoke  discussion  and  dialogue Before  the  sculpture 

was  even  completed,  the  community  was  talking  about  it. 

I had  a big  vision  for  Twin  Falls — it  was  a vision  right 
at  the  limits  of  their  capacity,  and  they  were  ready  for  it, 
Clausen  concludes.  "We  held  to  it... I never  felt  any  pressure 
to  diminish  [my]  vision,  and  the  community  went  right  along 

with  me  the  whole  way — they  believed  in  the  project They 

also  learned  that,  in  fact,  they  were  as  strong  and  dedicated 
a community  about  art... as  they  thought  they  were. 
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Southeast  Shear.  Barraque  Bridge  Plaza, 
© Stephen  Glassman  and  the  Arts  and 
Science  Center  of  Southeast  Arkansas 
2000,  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 
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CREATING  INNOVATIVE  PARTNERSHIPS 


St.  Joseph's  Historical  Foundation— 

Hayti  Heritage  Center 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

Darrell  Stover,  Program  Director 
Tony  Small,  Composer 

COMPAS  (Community  Projects  in  the  Arts) 
St.  Paul.  Minnesota 

Jeff  Prauer,  Executive  Director 
Harrell  Fletcher,  Multidisciplinary  Artist 


Innovative  and  unusual  alliances  forged  between 
organizations  in  communities  across  America  helped 
generate  local  support  for  Artists  & Communities  activities, 
as  well  as  build  strategic  partnerships  that  contribute  to 
more  long-term  community  development. 

Just  such  a partnership  was  formed  between  the  St. 
Joseph’s  Historical  Foundation — Hayti  Heritage  Center, 
science  centers  based  in  North  Carolina’s  growing 
Durham-Raleigh  technology  triangle,’  and  the  children 
attending  the  Center’s  annual  ArtsQuest  Summer  Camp. 

According  to  composer  Tony  Small,  "Darrell  Stover, 
Program  Director  of  Hayti  Heritage  Center  had  a 
notion  of  those  institutions  he  wanted  to  target,  but  we 
had  plenty  of  site  visits... to  get  to  every  organization 
before  my  residency  started  in  order  for  me  to  get  an 
idea  of  each  organization,  what  they  did,  their  strengths, 
what  they  planned  on  possibly  presenting  to  the  kids,  and 
how  we  would  work  together.” 

"Because  of  my  science  and  arts  background. . .it  just 
seemed  such  a really  good  fit,  when  we  came  across 
Tony  and  what  he  was  able  to  do,  explains  Stover.  "We 
identified  our  partners  as  a result  of  asking  'Who  can  we 
bring  into  this  to  be  celebrated,  that  Tony  can  draw 
inspiration  from  to  write  music  about?’ 

Tony,  being  a composer  and  playwright,  was  able  to 
take  science  and  transform  it  into  musical  theater... 
working  closely  with  [the  kids  in]  our  summer  arts 
camp,  Stover  continues.  What  we  were  able  to  do  was 


examine  art  and  science. . .establish  a relationship  with  a 
host  of.. .science  institutions  in  the  whole  Triangle 
region. . . including  several  universities,  [and]  work  closely 
with  several  museums  in  the  area. 

"What’s  important  to  note  is  that... integrating  the  arts 
into  science  and  math  curriculum  is  not  new... Music  is  a 
tool  used  to  introduce  kids  to  everything  from  their 
ABC’s  through  the  most  fundamental  lessons  about 
vocabulary,  history,  geography,"  Small  declares.  "They 
turn  on  the  television  and  [music]  is  all  they  hear... and 
my  premise  has  always  been  that  [music]  is  the  most 
powerful  tool  to  teach  kids  advanced  science  vocabulary, 

scientific  concepts,  the  processes  of  science ” 

Though  serendipity  played  a part  in  bringing  some  of 
the  institutions  to  the  Hayti  Heritage  Center  Artists  & 
Communities  project,  they  quickly  became  enthusiastic 
partners.  Stover  reflects,  "It  seemingly  was  a whole  fresh 
opportunity  and  approach  that  was  being  given  to  these 
various  entities. ..  For  the  kids  and  for  Tony  to  get  some 
understanding  about  what  was  going  on,  such  that  he 
could  write  music  that  celebrates  a butterfly. . .dinosaurs. . . 
the  environment... the  weather.  Everyone  saw  it  as  quite 
refreshing... The  Entomology  Department  at  North 
Carolina  State  was  like,  Hey,  we  want  to  make  a full  day 
of  this,  so  you  bring  the  kids,  and  we  re  going  to  have  our 
researchers  and  some  of  our  grad  students,  and  we  re  going 
to  learn  about  insects  in  ways  you  wouldn’t  imagine!  ” 

"They  had  never  seen  the  process!  ” Small  exclaims. 
"And  they  had  never  tried  this  type  of  outreach  program 
with  youth. . .having  fifty  kids  in  their  laboratories  singing 
Kingdom,  phylum,  class,  order,  family,  genus,  species’... 
or  The  BeeBop  Song , about  how  bees  are  theoretically  too  large 

to  fly.  It  really  brought  to  light  what  could  happen ” 

The  project  and  its  partnerships  have  had  an  impact 
well  beyond  the  residency  period.  Small  was  invited  by 
the  Museum  of  Life  and  Science  to  make  a presentation 
to  educators  about  his  work.  Says  Small:  "I  have  been 
working  with  [teaching]  interns  who  are  science  and  math 
majors. ..in  their  developing  a more  creative  pedagogy... 
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Stephen  Glassman,  Installation  Artist 


teaching  'out  of  the  box’... learning  more  creative 
presentation  of  science  and  technology,  watching 
different  approaches  to  teaching  kids... using  a lot  of 
the  materials  from  ArtsQuest. 

"The  relationships  still  allow  us  to  move  forward  in 
other  ways  as  we  look  at  our  summer  camp  each  year,” 
Stover  concludes.  "We  are  going  back  to  science,  in 
essence — to  mathematics  [as  the  themej  this  coming 
summer  in  2002;  and  it  allows  us  to  go  back  to... the 
Museum  of  Life  and  Science,  which  has  major  components 
relative  to  measurement  and  a host  of  other  things  that 
will  work  well  with  this  year’s  summer  camp — Those 
institutions  of  science  that  we  brought  in,  who  we,  as  a 
cultural  arts  presenter,  had  never  involved  ourselves 
with... did  indeed  open  up  a wonderful  working 
relationship  and  experience  for  the  kids.” 

Community  Programs  in  the  Arts  (COMPAS)  of  St. 

Paul,  Minnesota  pioneered  support  for  artist  residencies 
in  schools,  and  used  that  expertise  in  planning  its  Artists  & 
Communities  project  with  multidisciplinary  artist  Harrell 
Fletcher.  ” [Our  work]  has  expanded  to  include  artist 
residencies  in  a lot  of  different  community  sites...” 
explains  Executive  Director  Jeff  Prauer.  We’ve  used  the 
term  'underserved’.. .a  lot,  and  in  the  recent  past  we’ve 
kind  of  said,  Everybody  is  underserved  when  it  comes  to 
art. ..  [because]  art  is  not  really  a pervasive  part  of  our 
lives,’  and  one  of  the  settings  where  that  is  particularly 
evident  is  the  workplace.” 

COMPAS’  subsequent  negotiations  to  have  the 
Fortis  Financial  Group  serve  as  the  host  "community” 
for  Fletcher  resulted  in  his  building  a project  with 
"...consummate  paper-pushers  and  number-crunchers 
[who]  live  in  cubicles,”  Prauer  observes. 

Fletcher  begins  by  saying,  ”1  had  done  [previous] 
work. ..in  an  art  center  that  happened  to  be  part  of  a 
larger  civic  center  complex... My  decision  there  was  to  do 
a show  about  the  people  who  worked  in  the  surrounding 
offices.  In  this  situation,  it  was  the  reverse,  in  that  we 
knew  the  project  was  to  be  about  the  Fortis  employees, 
but  there  was  no  pre-determined  outcome. 

"The  idea  [with  this  project]  was  to  have  an  artist... 
working  with  employees,  to  give  them  opportunities  to 
express  themselves  creatively  in  the  workplace,  and  to 
build  a sense  of  community  in  the  workplace  through 
art,”  Prauer  continues.  "If  you  think  about  it,  there  is 
some  art  being  made  in  everything  we  do — how  someone 
arranges  their  cubicle,  how  the  mailroom  is  set  up... right 
up  to  the  food  that  is  presented  in  the  company  cafeteria.” 
Fletcher  was  soon  immersed  in  company  life.  The 
office  was  about  a half  hour  from  where  I was  staying... 
so  I became  like  this  commuter,  going  out  to  this 


corporation,”  he  begins.  They  wanted  me  to  just 
assimilate,  so  they  gave  me  a cubicle  space,  a telephone 
and  telephone  number... I took  [their]  standardized 
personality  test... Basically,  everything  that  a new  employee 
would  go  through..  . I was  suddenly  one  of  them." 

Fletcher’s  early  ideas  about  what  he  wanted  to  do  with 
the  project  gave  way  to  the  company’s  preference  that  he 
not  come  in  with  a set  project,  but  rather  take  time  to 
absorb  their  culture  and  then  come  up  with  an  idea. 

"Fortis  was  very  open  to  saying,  Let’s  just  see  what 
happens,’  which  was  pretty  interesting,”  relates  Prauer. 

Many  of  the  ideas  that  Fletcher  developed,  however — 
video  projections,  a full-length  film — proved  to  be 
beyond  the  technical  or  organizational  capacities  of  the 
company.  "The  technology  stuff  was  a response  to  what 
[Fortis]  said  they  were  interested  in... They  were  sort  of 
out-of-it  technologically,  and  they  saw  me  as  a way  of 
creating  interest  in  that,”  Fletcher  says. 

In  the  end,  Fletcher  approached  the  project  more 
conceptually,  as  a performance  / installation-in-progress. 
"Most  of  the  focus  was  on  people  sitting  at  desks  in 
cubicles,”  Prauer  says.  "Harrell  did  Post-it  ’ note  drawing 
classes,  a web  project  [that  broadcast]  the  view  from  the 
CEO’s  office. ..  [and]  a parking  space  project  where  people 
staked  out  their  territory  using  sidewalk  chalk.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  projects  that  developed  was  with  the 
people  in  the  security  department — the  people  watching 
monitors — Harrell  started  using  the  television  monitoring 
system  as  an  art  medium  that  the  security  guards  could 
use  to  express  themselves  without  having  to  leave  their 
posts. ..Unexpected,  un-designed  things  just  happened.  " 

Describing  the  web  site  that  he  created  documenting 
the  myriad  residency  activities,  Fletcher  says,  We  were 
able  to  put  in  stuff  about  the  drawing  classes. . .and  I was 
documenting  people’s  personal  spaces — the  photographs 
and  objects  that  they  had  in  their  [cubicles] .. .and  some 
of  the  video  footage  that  I shot,  the  project  in  the 
parking  lot. . . the  view  from  the  CEO’s  window 

When  asked  about  whether  Fletcher  encountered 
obstacles  among  the  employees  in  trying  to  build  bridges 
between  creative  and  corporate  cultures,  Prauer  laughs, 
"Exactly  the  opposite — the  employees  embraced  him  so 
completely  and  so  quickly. . .that  his  'specialness’  as  an 
artist  was  completely  lost. ..Suddenly,  it  was  like,  He  is 
one  of  us,  and  we  can  go  talk  to  him  about  what  we  talk 
to  each  other  about,  and  oh  yeah,  he’s  that  artist. 

Fletcher  feels  that  the  compartmentalized  structure  of 
the  large  corporation  was  the  biggest  barrier  to  achieving 
his  vision  for  the  project.  There  was  absolutely  no 
problem  in  getting  participants,”  he  asserts.  It  was 
different  trying  to  get  things  done.  Even  just  trying  to 
secure  a wall  to  show  things  on  in  the  office  was  a huge 


bureaucratic  exercise,  where  I had  to  go  through  so  many 
people  to  get  that  done.” 

It  was  all  a great  learning  experience. . . It's  given  me  a 
better  of  idea  of  what  structure  I need  to  have... and  how 
things  need  to  be  laid  out  [for  a project]  to  succeed.  If 
they  had  given  me  the  position  of  Artist-in-Residency  / 
CEO  with  a known  budget  and  known  assistance,  I would 
have  had  power,"  Fletcher  concludes.  "It  also  confirmed 
my  view  that  you  can  go  anywhere,  and  there  are  going  to 
be  really  interesting  people  with  really  interesting 
stories...  It  showed  me  clearly  that  if  you  give  people 
opportunities,  support  and  encouragement  they’re  going 
to  blossom  into  having  these  amazing  abilities.” 

Trying  to  solve  the  many  dilemmas  involved  in 

constructing  a massive  public  installation  became  the 
common  bond  in  the  community  partnerships  associated 
with  the  Artists  & Communities  project  in  Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

Daily  surprises  sums  it  up!”  says  Mary  Brock, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Arts  and  Science  Center  of 
Southeastern  Arkansas.  Every  problem  had  so  many 
possible  solutions,  and  each  of  those  solutions  had 
tangential  problems,  so  [we  were]  constantly  reaching 
and  going  for  things... and  somewhere  down  the  line 
finding  somebody  who  could  do  it.” 

The  Arts  and  Science  Center  hosted  the  residency  of 
visiting  installation  artist  Stephen  Glassman,  whose  vision 
of  a work  symbolizing  the  natural  features  of  the  Arkansas 
delta  region  found  champions  across  the  community. 

"Mary  and  the  Arts  and  Science  Center  are  really 
committed  to  and  understand  the  architecture  of  the 
community,  and  I was  well-connected  to  everyone  I 
needed  to  be  to  do  something  on  a massive  scale,” 
Glassman  explains.  We  connected  creatively,  and  it 
became. . .this  creative  problem  for  them  that  they 
really  bought  into... It  became  their  problem,  and  it  was 
really  about,  Let’s  see  what  we  can  do.’  These  were  very 
creative  people — they  built  this  town.  " 

The  complexity  of  the  planned  work  meant  that  project 
organizers  had  to  be  imaginative  in  identifying  who  could 
provide  the  needed  technical  and  logistical  input.  "If 
Stephen  had  to  point  to  one  person  who  helped  make  all 
the  difference. . .who  he  bounced  things  off  of,  who  he 
planned  and  problem-solved  things  with,  it  would  have  to 
be  [local  general  contractor]  Bennie  Hatcher... We  were 
going  to  take  on  this  enormous  project,  and  I called  and 
asked  [Bennie],  Is  there  any  way  I could  tell  them  you 
would  be  like  a structural  consultant  to  Stephen  in  this 
process?’  and  he  said,  'Oh  sure,’  and  he  couldn’t  begin  to 
know  what  he  was  getting  into!  declared  Brock. 

The  installation  site  was  "...right  by  the  Courthouse, 
so  [it]  brought  the  Quorum  Court  into  the  mixture  right 


off...  the  neighborhood  businesses... interchanges  within 
our  organization  with  some  of  our  summer  youth  and 
teacher  programming. . .We  were  able  to  draw  in  the 
interest  of  a lot  of  Pine  Bluff  industry. . .and,  of  course, 
[the  site]  was  right  next  door  to  our  local  tourist 
information  center  and  downtown  development  office... 
city,  county,  downtown,  manufacturing,  construction 
people — [they]  had  never  been  all  involved  in  one 
project,  and  it  was  real  interesting,”  she  continues. 

Community  collaboration  in  the  creation  of 
Glassman’s  work  came  primarily  from  the  many  people 
directly  involved  in  its  construction.  One  of  the  key 
players  in  the  project  saw  himself  as  someone  who 
literally  builds  bridges,  "...and  that’s  essentially  what 
I do,”  Glassman  says.  ’There  was  this  fundamental 
connection  of  the  people  there  as  their  own  creative 
forces... to  create  that  town,  create  their  skyline,  create 
their  downtown.  We  would  talk,  and  I established  really 
great  friendships  with  construction  guys,  bridge  builders, 
road  pavers,  and  riggers,  and  dockworkers,  and  farmers — 
and  it  was  about  what  they  could  do:  What  is  the  art  of 
the  backhoe?  What  is  the  art  of  the  logger? 

Brock  was  not  surprised  by  the  investment  that 
participants  made  in  the  project,  nor  by  the  level  of 
dialogue  it  generated:  "We  are  a southern  town. ..there 
is  that  [tradition  of]  hospitality.  People  wanted  to  help 
Stephen,  and  to  have  him  go  away  with  a good  feeling 
about  Pine  Bluff,"  she  stated.  One  thing  that  created  a 
lot  of  community  awareness  was  the  number  of  people  we 
had  to  ask  questions  of....  Besides,  there’s  no  way  not  to 
notice  something  was  going  on  down  there — it  was  so 
large — when  you’re  creating  a monumental  sculpture, 
it’s  hard  for  it  to  be  a big,  dark  community  secret.” 

For  Glassman,  it  was  more  surprising  to  find  his  most 
ambitious  work  to-date  rising  above  the  streets  of  the 
town.  As  he  says,  "Pine  Bluff  was  an  enormously 
generous  community. . .they  gave  so  much.  For  me,  the 
point  [of  Artists  & Communities]  was  for  artists  to  go  to  these 
disenfranchised  areas,  to  contribute  to  and  be 
contributed  to  by  those  communities. . .a  true  cultural 
exchange.  The  piece  was  completely  uncompromised, 
conceptually  and  aesthetically. ..  It  came  from  this  concept 
of  "agreement,”  [and]  it  was  extraordinary  that  all  these 
people  were  swept  up  in  this  possibility." 


Building  a Common  Ground 
participant  learning  the 
intricacies  of  the  video  camera. 
Photo  courtesy  of 
Roberto  Arevalo  and  the 
Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center. 
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Rockingham  Arts  and  Museum  Project 
(RAMP) 

Bellows  Falls,  Vermont 

Robert  McBride,  Executive  Director 
Beliz  Brother,  Multidisciplinary  Artist 

University  Place  Arts  Center 
Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Michael  Strand,  Education  Program  Manager 
Glenn  Trudel,  Photographer 


Woonsocket  Neighborhood  Development 
Corporation  (WNDC) 

Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 

Joe  Garlick,  Executive  Director 
Stephen  Farley,  Multidisciplinary  Artist 

Smith  Robertson  Museum  and 
Cultural  Center 
Jackson,  Mississippi 

Turry  Flucker,  Program  Manager 
Ralph  Cheo  Thurmon,  Writer 

Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Kim  Graham,  Artistic  Director 
Roberto  Arevalo,  Videographer 


Developing  expertise  and  resources  is  another  way  that 
people  invest  in  their  community’s  health  and  vitality. 

In  addition  to  a significant  body  of  new  artwork,  the 
enduring  legacy  of  Artists  & Communities  resides  in  the 
expanded  skills  of  neighborhood  residents,  the  increased 
capacities  of  community  organizations,  and  the  creation 
of  new  resources  contributing  to  community  development. 

The  Rockingham  Art  and  Museum  Project  (RAMP) 
in  rural  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  saw  its  Artists  & Communities 
project  with  multidisciplinary  artist  Beliz  Brother  emerge 
from  the  idea  of  "...a  blank  blueprint  for  the  concept  of 
art  and  community  development. . .total  pioneering  of  the 
concept  of  bringing  art  to  the  community  and  having  it 
play  an  economic  role  as  well  as  being  something  that 
just  benefits  the  residents,"  explained  RAMP  Executive 
Director  Robert  McBride.  "We  had  developed  a building 
[that  includes  retail  space]  as  affordable  housing  for 
artists. . .and  we  sort  of  started  to  percolate  something  that 
the  residents  were  aware  of. 

Brother  quickly  decided  her  role  would  be  to 
contribute  her  personal  and  artistic  perspectives  to 
existing  projects,  and  to  advocate  the  integration  of  art 
with  local  development  initiatives.  According  to  Brother, 
this  included  ...working  on  a new  interpretive  center 


on  the  Connecticut  River  byways,  sitting  in  on  Town 
meetings. . .and  with  the  town  planning  group  of  officials 
who  were  working  on  that  [center] . . .working  with  the 
architect,  trying  to  locate  ways  that  art  could  become  a 
permanent  or  temporary  part  of  the  new  budding." 

As  the  first  artist  living  and  working  in  RAMP’s  Exner 
Block  artist  facility,  Brother  provided  a model  for  future 
visiting  artist  residencies.  "We  would  bring  her  before  the 
Select  Board,  which  is  our  town  government ...  to  talk 
about  the  projects  we  were  working  on  or  they  were 
working  on... and  Beliz  would  interact  with  them," 
McBride  said.  And  then  there  were  [meetings  with] 
social  service  agencies,  schools,  and  individuals." 

Brother  raised  awareness  of  how  art  can  enhance 
community  development  and  planted  the  seeds  for  future 
collaborations  in  Bellows  Falls.  In  addition,  according  to 
McBride,  she  helped  encourage  people  in  Bellows  Falls 
"...to  be  a little  bit  more  curious  about  the  outside 
world. . .share  the  idea  that  creativity  is  a language  that 
everyone  can  tap  into... and  to  realize  there  isn’t  really 
this  separation,  just  an  ability  for  people  to  use  creativity 
all  the  time — that  if  you  get  a group  of  creative  people 
around  the  table,  you’re  going  to  solve  problems.” 

The  Artists  & Communities  project  of  the  University  Place 
Arts  Center  (Lincoln,  Nebraska),  with  photographer 
Glenn  Trudel,  was  "...  married  with  existing  programs. . . 
such  as  the  Saturday  Morning  Art  Academy. . .and  a mission 
of  doing  community  outreach,  " says  Education  Program 
Manager  Michael  Strand. 

Photography  was  selected  as  the  medium  for  the  project 
because  of  its  ability  to  teach  both  technical  and  aesthetic 
skills.  "We  wanted  the  students. . .to  understand  the  processes 
[of  photography]... combined  with  the  conceptual  ideas 
behind  the  photographs  they  were  taking,”  explains  Strand. 

Trudel  said,  Once  you  have  a tool  that  you’re  able  to 
use  [successfully],  you've  developed  a new  language. 

Other  abilities  students  developed  along  the  way 
included  communication  skills,  and  the  ability  to  analyze 


and  "see  the  world  around  them.  I come  from  the 
point  of  view  that  to  be  creative  is  to  be  clear,”  says 
Trudel.  His  students  are  required  to  keep  journals 
about  their  work:  "They  have  to  talk  about  what  affects 
them... what  is  their  response  to  [the  image]... Get  a 
response  to  the  world,  organize  it,  mix  it  up  into  your 
heart  and  eyes,  and  then  have  it  come  out  in  your  two- 
dimensional  work.  Then  they  can  see  their  surroundings 
better,  can  evaluate  things  better,  can  find  the  truth... 
Something  [written  by  one  of  the  students]  illustrates  the 
goal  I have:  Photography  is  the  interpretation  of  light,  it 
is  the  transcendence  of  thought  and  feeling  into  image.  ” 

Trudel’s  various  residency  workshops  involved  senior 
citizens  working  in  teams  with  teenagers,  students  from 
the  local  arts  and  humanities  high  school,  and  a group  of 
young  people  considered  "at  risk.  Trudel  declares,  "You 
have  to  communicate. . .you're  building  a bridge.  But  in 
the  end,  the  photographic  language  was  expressed  as  well 
by  one  as  by  another." 

With  more  experienced  photographers,  "Glenn  tried 
to  break  down  the  technical  restraint. . .and  really  got 

them  to  free  up  their  ideas " Strand  says.  "One 

gentleman. . .had  been  a photographer  for  a long  time 

He  had  to  sort  of  put  [his  technical  questions]  aside.  The 
images  he  produced  were  really  interesting,  and  he  just 
went  much  further  than  he  had  ever  gone 

The  pool  of  new  skills  doesn’t  end  there:  "I’m  learning 
to  write  grants!’’  Strand  laughs. 

To  support  its  Artists  & Communities  project,  the  Arts  Center 
established  a darkroom  and  bought  a number  of  studio 
cameras  that  continue  to  be  used  by  community  members. 
Trudel  stated:  "I  don’t  think  the  kind  of  camera  with  the 
fuel-injected,  overhead  cam  engine  is  really  necessary. 
You  can  make  very  provoking  images  from  very  basic 
equipment.  It's  not  the  camera,  it’s  what  you  do  with  it.” 

"Glenn  s workshops. . .helped  kick  off  a brand-new 
arts  education  wing  [at  the  Center]... A new  thing  for  the 
Center  also  is  a residency  program  where  we  have  artists 
just  out  of  their  undergraduate  program,  who  want  to 
go  to  grad  school,  but  need  a studio. ..Kind  of  an 
internship,  where  they  give  classes. . .and  have  a show 
at  the  end,"  Strand  explains. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  that  Glenn  taught, 
or  led... was  the  discovery  of  how  to  see  things  in  a new 
way... not  only  visually,  but  conceptually...,”  Strand 
reflects.  "The  lasting  impact  might  not  be  measured  so 
much  in  how  many  people  are  going  to  be  photographers, 
but  how  many  people  will  be  connoisseurs  of  art...  or  who 
will  just  look  at  the  world  in  a different  way. 

Trudel  concluded:  "As  in  any  art,  photography  will 
address  a lot  of  very  personal  issues.  Things  about  respect 
and  self-esteem,  and  what  is  truth,  and  things  about 


being  disciplined.  You  hope  that  students  will  say... that 
they  learned  a lot,  not  just  about  photography,  but 
about  themselves.” 

The  Woonsocket  Neighborhood  Development 

Corporation  (WNDC)  of  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 
agreed  to  be  the  Artists  & Communities  host  for 
multidisciplinary  artist  Stephen  Farley  as  an  experiment, 
...to  see  [if]  all  this  sort  of  soft  arts  stuff  worked  in  the 
context  of  our  'bricks  and  mortar’  stuff,”  said  WNDC 
Executive  Director  Joe  Garlick. 

Garlick’s  foresight  and  willingness  to  experiment  paid 
off  handsomely  for  the  organization  and  its  community. 
We’ve  broken  some  new  ground  here  in  Rhode  Island,  ” 
he  continues.  "We  were  [subsequently]  the  only  CDC 
(Community  Development  Corporation)  to  get  any  kind 
of  arts  money  from... the  Rhode  Island  Foundation.  They 
were  like,  'You’re  the  first — and  you  may  be  the  last  for 
awhile.  We  made  a very  good  case  for  how  it  enhanced 
our  housing  and  our  development.” 

Farley  began  by  saying,  "The  focus  of  the  project  was 
gathering  community  stories  through  interviews  to  be 
published  in  a book  in  which  everyone  had  a role.  There 
were  the  interview  teams  which  interviewed  twenty  nine- 
people,  and  everyone  had  a role  on  a team.  Somebody 
was  the  sound  engineer,  somebody  was  the  interviewer, 
somebody  was  the  note  taker,  somebody  was  the  paperwork 
guy,  somebody  was  scanning  the  photos  as  they  were 
brought  in... and  then  the  master  transcribers... Those 
types  of  vocational  skills  were  right  there,  but  also  the 
interpersonal  type  of  skills — learning  how  to  relate  to 
somebody  who  was  much  older  than  you,  and  you  have  no 
idea  who  they  are... how  to  show  interest... to  show  respect 
back  and  forth. . .There  were  skills  all  over  the  place  that 
worked  not  just  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  but  from  a 
future  vocational  standpoint.” 

For  Garlick  and  Farley,  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
outcomes  of  the  project  has  been  its  impact  on  the  teenagers 
who  made  up  the  Woonsocket  commUNITY  team.  I’ve  had 
to  do  a couple  of  recommendations  for  colleges,  and  they  all 
want  extra  copies  of  the  book,  because  that  is  part  of 
their  college  application — it's  really  good,  says  Garlick. 

With  one  of  the  team  members,  It  was  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  she  was  a very,  very  strong-willed  kid  who 
was  very  bright — and  very  bored — and  had  major  leadership 
skills  that  weren’t  necessarily  being  used  in  the  right  way... 
so  I made  her  Editor-in-Chief  right  away.  And  she  totally 
stepped  up  into  it!”  Farley  enthused.  "The  introduction 
she  wrote  for  the  book  just  blew  me  away...  She  talked 
about  her  own  personal  life... and  how  through  the  process 
[of  this  project]  she  discovered  herself  and  her  possibilities, 
and  how  there  was  nothing  she  couldn't  do  anymore.” 


This  Artists  & Communities  project  has  also  changed  the 
way  WNDG  views  its  role  in  community  development. 

Joe  Garlick  spoke  about  this  change:  "We’re  very  focused 
on  a particular  neighborhood. . .this  was  the  first 
community  arts  project  in  this  area,  so  it  was  very 
significant... It  was  sort  of  our  first  foray  into  work  with 
teens,  too — we  re  a housing  development  organization 
building  affordable  housing,  [and]  it  helped  us  expand  our 
programming. . . We  decided  after  this  to  finish  off  [an] 
apartment  [to]  have  a permanent  place  to  do  arts  projects. 
We’ve  had  two  very  small  programs,  and  are  looking  to  do 
a longer-term  one  now... We  now  have  four  computers,  a 
printer,  digital  camera,  scanner — we  do  a youth  program 
four  days  a week,  and  the  kids  use  them  all  the  time.” 
Though  grounded  in  Woonsocket,  the  effects  of  the 
project  continue  to  move  beyond  the  immediate 
community:  All  the  work  the  kids  did  is  now  at  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. . .all  the  interviews  they 
put  together,  the  scanned  pictures... it’s  like  a permanent 
resource,”  declares  Garlick. 

"Because  this  is  a predominantly  African  American, 
low-income  neighborhood  in  a very  French  Canadian 
town,  there  were  a lot  of  people  outside  of  these  direct 
neighborhoods  who  kind  of  feared  this  place,”  Farley 
concluded.  "This  publication  that  told  the  story  of  this 
neighborhood,  that  introduced  you  to  the  places  and 
people  of  this  neighborhood,  allowed  people  to 
overcome  their  fears  and  think  of  this  as  a place  that  is 
part  of  their  town,  not  just  somewhere  to  be  avoided. 

For  the  Smith  Robertson  Museum  and  Cultural 
Center,  its  Artists  & Communities  project  was  an 
opportunity  to  reach  deeper  into  the  community  and 
build  on  its  vital  tradition  of  mentorship. 

Writer  and  educator  Ralph  Cheo  Thurmon  brought 
his  nationally  recognized  writing  program  to  his 
residency  in  Jackson,  Mississippi:  "Writing  in  the  Circle  of  Life, 
Love,  and  Creativity. . .was  so  accessible  to  people...”  said 
Smith  Robertson  Program  Manager  Turry  Flucker. 

[Cheo]  did  a writing  workshop  for  new  writers  and 
people  already  writing  in  the  area. . .developing  their  own 
poetry. . .got  them  together  and  continued  to  foster  their 
writing  development. . .They  were  a little  bit  insecure 
about  their  writing  skills  [and]  Cheo  reinforced  their 
willingness  to  want  to  write...  [It  was]  a commitment  from 
him  to  look  at  their  writing  and  give  them  any  type  of 
critique  he  could  give.” 

Thurmon’s  role  as  a mentor  to  aspiring  writers 
reflected  his  own  early  years  in  Jackson,  where  local 
writer  Margaret  Walker  Alexander  encouraged  his  work. 
This  tradition  was  literally  illustrated  through  the  project, 
where  "We  [created]  a mural  that  was  part  of  the  whole 


writers’  project — kind  of  like  a sub-project. . .We’re  housed 
in  the  old  Smith  Robertson  Elementary  School,  where 
Richard  Wright  (Native  Son)  was  a student. . .and  graduated 
from  here  in  I925  -so  with  Cheo  being  a protege  of 
Margaret  Walker  Alexander,  and  Richard  Wright  being 
a mentor  for  Margaret  Walker  Alexander,  the  mural 
[depicts]  Richard  Wright... and  uses  some  of  the  writing 
from  the  various  people  participating  in  the  writers’ 
workshop.  It  is  kind  of  like  a permanent  representation 
of  the  writers  circle,”  explained  Flucker. 

The  work  begun  by  Thurmon  has  been  sustained  by 
the  workshop  participants,  and  has  grown  to  include 
other  community  members.  According  to  Flucker  They 
do  continue  to  meet  and  write  together  [in]  the  writing 
circle  that  Cheo  spearheaded. . .There  is  a local  open  mic 
club  called  the  Seven  All  Arts  Cafe,  where  people  read 
their  work... they  also  include  other  community  people... 
there’s  a Rastafarian  group  here  in  Jackson — they  come 
over  and  have  a Jamaica  Night,  they  do  the  poetry  as  well 
as  have  the  music... our  project  has  basically  brought  other 
people  over  into  this  area  and  allowed  them  to  create.” 

A number  of  the  Writers  Circle  participants  have  gone 
on  to  serve  on  community  advisory  committees  for  the 
Cultural  Center,  ensuring  community  support  for  its 
exhibition  program.  Jackson’s  Caribbean  community  has 
been  further  involved  in  the  Center  through  activities 
associated  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  traveling 
exhibition,  Creativity  and  Resistance:  Maroon  Culture  in  the  Americas. 

The  Smith  Robertson  Museum  and  Cultural  Center 
has  itself  developed  as  a consequence  of  its  residency 
project,  "...giving  a little  bit  more  life  to  our  cultural 
facility  in  terms  of  people  who  did  not  know  we  exist  who 
were  in  [neighboring]  communities. . .bringing  them  here 
and  having  them  participate  in  what  it  is  we  do  on  a daily 
basis,  ” Flucker  declares.  "Jackson  has  a bit  of  a reputation 
of  having  good  things  start,  and  then  you  just  don’t  hear 
about  them  anymore.  With  this  project,  it  is  a continuing- 
on  type  thing. . .people  are  still  meeting,  still  talking  with 
Cheo,  communicating  with  him,  trying  to  get  his 
expertise  on  a lot  of  things  they  are  continuing  to  develop. 
They  are  still  making  it  work — that’s  magical  in  itself.” 

Working  both  behind  and  in  front  of  the  camera, 
project  participants  in  videographer  Roberto 
Arevalo’s  Artists  & Communities  residency  with  the 
Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center  (CCAC)(Wilmington, 
Delaware),  "...gained  the  understanding  of  their  own 
voice  and  their  ability  to  make  choices  about  how  they 
showed  themselves  to  other  folks,”  declared  CCAC 
Artistic  Director  Kim  Graham. 

"There  were  various  skills  developed  simultaneously 
[through  the  project].  We  were  teaching  kids  how  to  use 
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video  equipment... and  developing  a collaboration  with 
other  organizations,’  said  Arevalo.  "For  the  participants, 
one  of  the  biggest  skills  was  the  development  of  their 
communication  skills  by  having  someone  from  outside  of 
the  community  become  part  of  their  everyday  experience... 
[It  was]  a way  to  have  a dialogue  that  allowed  them  to 
examine  their  lives 

Following  intensive  tutoring  in  video  production,  the 
project  participants  recorded  stories  about  their  lives,  and 
the  lives  of  their  families  and  friends.  "We  also  had  a 
component... of  photographs  of  the  participants  and 
their  neighborhoods,  Arevalo  continued.  There  were 
the  primary  participants,  the  people  we  trained. . .but 
there  were  also  secondary  participants  who  were  the  people 
who  were  videoed  or  photographed,  and  who  participated 
in  that  way. . .They  weren’t  [formally]  trained,  but  the 
participants  showed  them  how  to  use  the  cameras  and 
they  also  filmed.” 

Providing  as  many  people  as  possible  with  vital  media 
skills  reflects  Arevalo's  view  that,  "...people  like  that  who 
are  not  used  to  doing  video  need  to  have  a voice  in  the 
bigger  picture.” 

Out  of  the  six  participants. ..four  that  I am  aware  of 
continue  to  be  involved  in  the  use  of  video  and  film, 
Graham  related.  "One  of  the  young  men  has  become 
part  of  an  Urban  League  student-based  television  show 
that  airs  regularly... he  is  part  of  the  film  crew...  [and]  he 
also  assists  at  Christina  with  documenting  the  different 

projects  that  we  do The  mother  and  daughter  [that  we 

trained] .. .have  gone  on  and  purchased  cameras... it  has 
given  them  an  increased  professionalism.  It  is  wonderful 
to  know  that,  whether  it  was  an  introduction. ..or  another 
stepping  stone  in  their  use  of  film,  it  has  continued  to 
be  powerful. 

The  experience  of  CCAC  in  hosting  its  first-ever 
media  project  has  resulted  in  ...ongoing  documentation 
of  the  Center’s  events. . .using  digital  cameras,”  says 
Graham.  "We  are  also  about  to  open  a cyber  cafe... to 
introduce  the  community  on  a larger  level  to  the 
connection  between  art  and  technology.  The  project  has 
helped  to  keep  us  open  to  the  use  of  film  in  what  we  do.  " 

In  addition  to  technical  ability,  Arevalo’s  work  sought 
to  bring  greater  self-awareness  to  the  participants.  "The 
methodology  of  the  project,  which  was  to  look  at  your  own 
self,  and  work  from  the  inside. ..it  is  incredibly  powerful," 
he  said.  "To  look  at  themselves  by  looking  at  whatever  aspects 
of  whatever  they  wanted  to  video  in  their  neighborhood — 
you  get  to  see  and  understand  yourself  by  doing  that.  ” 

"The  collaboration  [with  CCAC]  was  healthy  in  that 
they  were  interested  in  developing  the  stories  of  people 
in  the  community,  and  took  the  extra  step  to  incorporate 
people  from  different  ethnic  [and  social]  backgrounds... 


We  began  to  learn  from  each  other,  and  to  demystify  the 
barrier  of  ethnicity,"  Arevalo  continued.  When  people 
of  different  ethnic  and  social  backgrounds  come  together 
to  show  video  work. . .it’s  very  healing,  and  it’s  a powerful 
way  to  use  the  arts.” 

Graham  added:  "We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  arts 
were  a key  part  of  what  we  put  on  film. . .Watching  music 
and  the  arts  appear  in  each  person’s  story,  without  it 
being  scripted... it  emerged,  and  as  we  all  believe  in  the 
power  of  the  arts,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  that  power  rise 
to  the  top  in  the  stories. . .The  power  of  their  knowledge 
of  themselves  to  shape  other  people  became  apparent, 
and  some  students  talked  about  the  responsibility  of 
sharing  their  story  and  having  other  people  hear  their 
story... What  the  community  gained  from  that,  was 
looking  at  students  from  different  socioeconomic  levels 
and  ethnic  backgrounds — to  see  the  commonality  that  we 
really  do  share  as  a community  even  when  we  re  fractured.” 
The  encounter. . .created  this  magical  moment," 
Arevalo  concluded.  "But  it  is  not  a surprise,  because  if 
you  provide  the  means  and  the  methodologies  that  are 
effective,  everyone  flourishes. 


A music  composition  workshop 
with  Anthony  Kelley  and  students 
from  the  New  Horizons  program 
Photo  courtesy  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  the  Virginia  Center  for  the 
Creative  Arts,  and  Anthony  Kelley 
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651  ARTS 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Maurine  Knighton,  Executive  Director 
Seitu  Jones,  Sculptor 


Step  by  Step,  Inc. 

Harts,  West  Virginia 

Michael  Tierney,  Executive  Director 
Larry  Siegel,  Composer 


Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program 
Oneida,  Wisconsin 

Beth  Bashara,  Director 

Andrew  Drury,  Composer  and  Percussionist 


Integrating  cultural  heritage  with  contemporary  life  is 
one  way  people  have  found  to  build  a sense  of  identity 
and  coherence  in  their  communities.  In  creating  new 
works  of  art  celebrating  local  traditions,  many  Artists  & 
Communities  participants  also  discovered  new  means  of 
self-expression  that  married  traditional  disciplines  with 
their  changing  social  landscapes. 

"Ours  is  a community  in  transition,”  said  Maurine 
Knighton,  Executive  Director  of  651  ARTS,  speaking 
about  her  organization’s  home  in  the  Fort  Greene 
neighborhood  of  Brooklyn,  New  York.  There  has  been 
a move  toward  gentrification. . . [which  means]  a lot  of 
divisions  occurring,  moving  artists  out... The  demographics 
are  changing  quite  rapidly  and  there  are  lots  of  sensitivities 
created. . .and  so  it  was  veiy  important  to  us  to  be 
respectful  of  that.” 

651  Arts  selected  sculptor  Seitu  Ken  Jones  as  its  Artists 
& Communities  residency  partner  because  he  was  someone 
comfortable  working  within  "...[our]  traditions  of 
collaboration  and  free-flowing  communication,  who 
would  listen  and  observe  [our  community’s]  concerns, 
Knighton  continued.  '[There  is  a]  real  tradition  of 
community  connectedness  and  regular  communication 
among  neighborhood  residents,  businesses,  and  other 
constituents...  It  is  very  important  to  be  in  listening 
mode. . .rather  than  go  in  and  just  present  [a]  conception 
of  what  needed  to  be  done.  ” 


"The  local  church  and  merchant’s  association  were 
both  very  helpful  in  directing  and  guiding  this  residency — 
and  providing  a home  for  me:  a spiritual  home  as  well 
as  a physical  space,  Jones  said.  "In  addition,  because 
Fort  Greene  is  a landmark  district,  we  worked  with  the 
local  committee  of  the  community  board... so  there 
was  a real  specific  link  with  the  neighborhood’s 
architectural  history.” 

Jones’  research  also  revealed  strong  identification — 
particularly  among  the  many  artists  who  currently  live  in 
Fort  Greene — with  the  neighborhood’s  history  as  a haven 
for  working  artists.  The  idea  of  addressing  the  effects  of 
gentrification  "...evolved  a bit  and  became  refined  as 
conversations  continued,  [becoming],  Flow  do  we  use 
this  opportunity  to  create  some  sort  of  cultural  marker 
for  the  contributions  and  presence  of  people  of  African 
descent  in  the  neighborhood?  Knighton  added.  And 
so,  the  idea  actually  became,  lets  do  this  by  having  a 
permanent  and  prominent  indicator  of  the  presence  of  a 
great  African  American  artist  who  lived  in  Fort  Greene. 

"There  was  unanimous  local  identification  with  the 
importance  of  writer  Richard  Wright  as  an  acclaimed 
local  resident,  but  no  markers,  no  Richard  Wright  Lived 
Here,’  Jones  explains.  His  subsequent  design  for  a 
reading  bench’  commemorating  Wright’s  residency 
struck  a responsive  chord  in  the  community. 

"Fort  Greene  Park  is  in  the  middle  of  our 
neighborhood,  and  is  bordered  on  one  side  by  historic 
and  expensive  brownstones,  and  on  the  other  by  large 
public  housing  projects.  It  has  always  been  a meeting 
place... a place  of  interface  between  two  communities... 
and  now  [with  the]  changing  demographics. . .the  idea  of 
creating  a public  work  of  art  marking  [the  Park]  as  a 
place  of  symbolic  communion  seems  right,"  concluded 
Knighton.  "The  Committee  for  the  Restoration  of 
Fort  Greene  Park  took  the  idea  on  board,  and... are 
looking  at  this  project  as  the  start  of  a Grove  for 
Writers’...  [honoring]  other  authors  who  lived  here, 
including  Walt  Whitman  and  Marianne  Moore.” 


Reflecting  on  others’  stories  about  changing 

demographics  and  communities  in  transition,  the 
Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program  (Oneida,  Wisconsin) 
Director  Beth  Bashara  explained,  "We  are  coming  from 
a very  different  standing  point.  Because  we  are  a 
Reservation,  we  do  have  a very  intact  and  distinct 
culture. . .and  yet  it  is  a very  closed  community  that 
doesn’t  have  this  sort  of  embracing  Now-we’ll-all-just- 
change-and-have-this-great-experience.'  That’s  just  not 
exactly  how  it  works  in  a native  community.  It’s  a much 
subtler  process,  but  much  more  profound.” 

Introducing  visiting  percussionist  Andrew  Drury  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Oneida  community  was  an  essential 
first  step  in  the  project.  "You  can’t  just  come  in  and  say, 
Here  I am — let’s  do  jazz  now,’  Bashara  continued.  "In  a 
native  community  there  is  a certain  amount  of  respect 
that  has  to  be  built  before  there  is  a trust. ..and  that  takes 
time.  And  there  were  a lot  of  things  that  Andrew  had  to 
run  around  and  figure  out  and  find... It  s a lifetime  of 
work.  The  really  cool  thing  that  happened  is  that  he  was 
able  to  come  into  the  community. ..and  a number  of 
different  tribal  members...  took  him  on  a lot  of  very 
culturally  private  things  that  are  not  necessarily  just 
open  to  anybody — it's  a real  gift. 

Drury’s  willingness  to  become  a student  of  the  Oneida 
culture,  and  his  ability  to  work  within  the  native  tradition 
of  consensus  decision-making  helped  ensure  the 
community’s  acceptance  of  the  residency  project. 

"The  thing  about  the  listening  mode’  that  Maurine 
[Knighton]  was  talking  about — I showed  up  and  there 
were  such  intense  dynamics  in  this  community,  the 
history  of  this  group  of  Indians  coming  from  New  York 
to  Wisconsin. ..  if  I got  into  that,  it  would  have  been  many 
lifetimes  trying  to  fathom  all  that  and  get  to  the  bottom 
of  it. . . I really  tried  to  come  and  Beth  was  like,  Okay, 
you’re  going  to  be  like  a chef...’  Drury  began. 

...and  I’ll  keep  showing  you  ingredients...”  Bashara 
interjected. 

"...and  keep  throwing  me  out  meeting  this  group  of 
people  and  that  group  of  people,  and  we  ll  just  figure 
out  what  the  people  want  to  do,  and  what  works  and  what 
doesn't,  and  we  ll  just  go  with  it,  Drury  concluded. 

Designing  residency  activities  as  an  outgrowth  of  native 
drumming  traditions  meant  that  "...I  had  to  really  search 
for  how  to  connect  with  people  and  reach  out  to  work 
with  the  [Oneida]  heritage  and  move  beyond  it,”  Drury 
explained.  "You  can’t  throw  your  will  upon  the  way...  our 
community’  became  defined  around  the  project...  [andj 
I had  a sort  of  ’stealth-artist-in-residence.” 

The  compact  disc  created  during  the  Oneida  Nation 
project  "...only  captures  a portion...”  of  the  work 
undertaken,  and  illustrates  the  ways  participants  found 


to  integrate  contemporary  musical  styles  with  their 
cultural  traditions. 

Everybody  can  go  to  a powwow,  but  not  many  people 
can  go  to  the  powwow  and  talk  to  the  drum  group... and 
hang  with  the  people,”  Bashara  said.  "It  isn’t  about  taking 
the  historical  powwow  drum  and  all  of  a sudden  making  a 
composition  with  a western  beat  to  it... it  is  a much  more 
subtle  process,  and  the  ramifications  of  it  were... so  slow 
in  coming,  but  [they  are]  continuing  to  come.” 

Geographical  isolation  was  cited  by  Michael  Tierney, 
Executive  Director  of  Step  by  Step,  Inc.  as  the 
defining  tradition  of  the  rural  community  of  Harts,  West 
Virginia;  a place  described  by  composer  Larry  Siegel  as 
"...the  most  exotic  place — culturally  and  socially — that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  to  work.” 

Even  as  the  isolation  that  has  protected  the  traditions 
of  the  Appalachian  region  is  being  eroded  by  the 
experiences  of  the  "satellite  dish  generation,"  Tierney 
described  the  enduring  aspects  of  his  community’s 
heritage:  ’’Strong  pride  in  people  doing  things  for 
themselves. ..that  within  this  isolation  we  have  something 
very  special... a strong  relationship  with  the  land... the 
idea  that  we  create  something  special  in  our  relationships 
with  each  other. . .being  inclusive  of  very  challenged  folk — 
the  eccentric,  people  with  learning  disabilities,  people 
with  behavior  issues  - get  sort  of  wrapped  in  the  arms  of 
the  family. . .there  is  a tradition  of  conflict. . .and  there  is  a 
strong  tradition  of  drawing  on  your  own  experience  for 

what  you  are  going  to  learn  and  express ” 

For  Siegel,  "The  reason  this  was  a must-do’  project 
for  me  is  an  overlay  of  two  passions — one  is  the  community 
residency  project  I do  called  the  Verbatim  Project... which 
lies  heavily  on  the  end  of  the  spectrum  that  relies  on 
community  participation. ..and  [the  second  is]  that  it 
was  situated  in  Appalachia — and  I am  a pretty  passionate 
practitioner  of  traditional  Appalachian  music. 

The  idea  of  using  their  Artists  & Communities  project  to 
budd  a showcase  for  the  region’s  heritage,  "...was  an 
inevitable,  natural  fit.  Such  guidance  as  I would  choose 
to  give  would  be  directed  towards  the  idea  that  those 
traditions  would  be  enhanced  and  exemplified  and 
focused  on,”  said  Siegel.  ’’Early  on,  the  notion  emerged 
of  a festival  in  which  the  Bridge  Of  Dreams  theater  piece  would 
be  situated  at  the  center  of  a festival  of  local  traditions... 
bringing  in  fiddlers,  doggers,  and  banjo-pickers...” 
"...and  hunting  dogs,”  Tierney  contributed. 

"...  made  certain  that  what  we  were  doing  was  local. . . 
and  reflected  the  process  of  the  Verbatim  Project. . . [with  its]  key 
qualities  of  participation,  inclusion,  and  collaboration... 
as  well  as  the  focus  on  that  particular  community's  issues, 
or  what  is  familiar,  local  and  everyday,”  Siegel  concluded. 


"The  culture  of  community  development. ..  [and] 
collaboration  between  all  sorts  of  different  folk. . . certainly 
made  for  a challenging  and  interesting  process  of  doing’, ” 
asserted  Tierney.  " We  had  our  ups-and-downs  and  our 
factions  within  the  community  where  we  had  to  solve 
conflicts  as  part  of  the  artistic  process.  There  was  an 
exquisite  piece  [in  the  production]  about  an  1890’s  feud 
where  people  were  killed,  [juxtaposed  with]  a teen  play 
about  a relationship,  where  that  conflict  was  resolved.” 
Integrating  contemporary  community  life  with  its 
residents’  heritage,  "The  ultimate  work...  [was]  an  original 
musical  portrait  of  this  isolated,  coalfield  community... 
with  both  our  past  and  our  present  there  to  see. 
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Ensuring  broad  access  to  activities  was  key  to  each  project 
truly  reflecting  the  community  in  which  it  was  set. 
Involving  people  who  ordinarily  lacked  opportunities  to 
participate  in  arts  activities  guaranteed  new  perspectives 
on  local  issues,  new  ways  of  addressing  those  concerns, 
and  better  appreciation  of  the  common  bonds  between 
community  members. 

The  Artists  & Communities  project  designed  by  storyteller 
David  Alexander  and  the  Susanna  Wesley  Family 
Learning  Center  of  East  Prairie,  Missouri,  sought  to 
involve  all  of  its  residents  in  capturing  the  memories 
and  myths  of  their  small,  rural  community. 

Project  Coordinator  Pat  Helms  said,  "We  wanted  to 
preserve  the  heritage  of  stories  we  have  in  this  area... as 
well  as  to  engage  our  young  people  in  the  art  of  storytelling. 
We  have  a number  of  senior  citizens  in  this  community 
who  are  wonderful  storytellers,  but  we  were  losing  all  of 
this  information  as  these  seniors  passed  on. ” 

"We  thought  storytelling  would  attract  the  attention  of 
our  community  as  a whole,  and  make  more  of  an  impact,  ” 
added  Rosalie  LaPlante,  Arts  Coordinator  with  the 
East  Prairie  School  System.  We  knew  we  would  mainly  be 
working  through  the  schools,  because  that  would  be  the 


way  that  we  could  reach  the  most  people.  And  we  knew 
that  these  students... had  probably  heard  their  parents', 
their  grandparents’,  or  even  their  great-grandparents’ 
[life  stories],  but  probably  had  never  had  the  desire,  or 
the  expertise,  or  the  opportunity  to  tell  those  stories.” 
"One  of  the  key  ways  of  involving  people  was  in 
creating  classroom  units,  and  being  able  to  work  with  a 
variety  of  grade  levels,”  explained  Alexander.  "That 
established  a broad  base  of  awareness,  because  kids  go 
home  and  they  sit  around  the  dinner  table  and  they  say, 
'We  had  this  guy  in  today,  and  we  re  learning  to  tell 
stories,  and  here’s  the  one  I know.  The  luxury  of  three 
months  makes  a huge  difference. . .To  have  [the  time]  to 
build  rapport,  trust  and  credibility  was  outstanding." 
Varying  abilities  proved  to  be  no  barrier  to  participation: 
Everybody  learns  a story  differently  from  everyone 
else.  ..you  don’t  memorize,  you  visualize.  We  all  of  us  tell 
stories  every  day. ..and  we  re  thinking  about  the  pictures 
in  our  head.  We  practiced  in  small,  safe  groups... then 
[gradually  worked]  in  larger  groups.  You  teach  everyone 
in  the  room  [about]  eye  contact,  physical  movement, 
confidence  - letting  the  characters  tell  the  story  rather 
than  the  narrator. . .those  things  that  make  storytelling 
more  alive,”  Alexander  continued.  "In  the  English 
classes,  we  connected  it  to  the  writing  process. . .talking 
about  the  [different]  conventions  of  the  writer  and  the 
storyteller... In  the  Social  Studies  classes,  we  connected  it 
to  how  in  history  textbooks  there  are  myths  and  legends, 
there  are  memories:  the  winners  get  to  tell  the  stories.” 
Alexander’s  work  was  introduced  to  the  community 
elders  by  ".. .having  him  perform  in  local  churches. . .visit 
with  the  folks  at  the  senior’s  nutrition  center... and  visit 
with  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  live  in  the  senior 
living  complex,”  explained  Helms. 

"These  seniors  all  had  a story  to  tell. ..they  were 
thrilled  to  have  someone  who  was  willing  to  listen... so 
they  were  able  to  share  these  stories,"  added  LaPlante. 

Securing  these  precious  memories  involved,  "Going 
to  the  senior  center... and  creating  a venue  there  for  them 
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to  share  what  life  was  like  growing  up  in  East  Prairie,  and 
recruiting  kids  from  the  classroom  to  record  the  stories,” 
said  Alexander.  If  you  told  a group  of  teenagers,  'We  re 
going  to  go  over  to  this  retirement  center  and  listen  to  a 
bunch  of  elders,  they’re  like,  WHAT?  but  if  you  say, 
Listen,  I’ve  got  these  tape  recorders  and  I need  someone 
to  run  them,  because  these  people  don't  know  how  to 
operate  the  PLAY  button, ’...they'll  help  with  that  and 
then  get  hooked,  because  they  didn’t  think  it  would  be 
entertaining... or  interesting,  and  it  turns  out  that  it’s 
better  than  prime  time.  The  kids  came  week  after  week 
and  we  must  have  had  twenty-five  different  tapes  filled 
with  memories  of  East  Prairie. 

Many  of  the  stories  Alexander  gathered  came  from  what 
he  terms  "...serendipitous,  fortuitous  kind  of  things. 

I had  a lot  of  opportunities  to  make  a lot  of  informal 
contacts.”  One  was  Teddy  Bennet:  "He’s  a natural-born 

storyteller From  the  memories  of  his  past... he  takes 

jokes  and  makes  them  personal  stories."  Another  East 
Prairie  find  was  local  historian  Wanda  Douglas:  Their 

[interaction]  is  more  the  Mars  versus  Venus  thing 

[With  Bennet],  the  literal  truth  never  gets  in  the  way  of  a 
good  story,  and  Wanda  is  the  classic  stickler  for  details. 

One  component  of  the  project  took  place  at  the 
Susanna  Wesley  Family  Learning  Center  as  part  of  its 
People  in  Transition  program.  "Most  of  these  people  were 
coming  either  out  of  correctional  situations  or  were,  I 
guess,  the  disaffected,  the  disenchanted,”  Alexander 
begins.  "[I  was]  basically  helping  them  with  life  stories 
and  life  myths.  What  you  believe  about  yourself — no 
matter  what  it  is — it’s  true.  What  you  believe  about 
yourself  determines  your  behavior. 

"These  people  are  trying  to  learn  skills  and  get  their 

lives  turned  around Their  willingness  to  take  the  risk 

of  telling  some  of  the  things  that  had  happened  to  them 
was  very  important  in  their  reaching  out  to  the  community 
and  re-assimilating  themselves  as  productive  members  of 
the  community,  Helms  continues. 

"I  was  really  impressed. . .with  the  staff  members  of 
Susanna  Wesley. . .doing  their  best  to  help  [them]  realize 
that  there  are  some  doors  that  are  open — now,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  walk  through  them,  and  make  some  life- 
changing decisions,”  Alexander  finishes.  "They  are  just  a 
little  more  skeptical,  a little  more  cynical,  a little  more 
discouraged  with  their  world  and  their  lives... but  I think 
we  made  a dent  or  two.” 

Alexander’s  East  Prairie  residency  culminated  in  a 
Storytelling  Festival,  with  participants  aged  nine  to 
eighty,  and  an  audience  that  came  to  swap  and  tell 
stories.  "Of  course,  parents  want  to  come  see  their  kids 
in  anything.  We  had  so  many  kids  involved  that  that  was 
big  right  there We  had  kids  telling  in  a variety  of 


venues. . .people  would  go  from  one  venue  to  the  next 

It  was  interactive — you  hear  a story,  you  give  a story,” 
Alexander  concludes.  "We  had  Wanda  and  Teddy  in  a 
special  venue  we  called  The  Front  Porch . Rather  than  have 
them  perform’,  we  had  them  in  a couple  of  rocking 
chairs... I had  a couple  of  talk-primers  to  start  things  off, 
but  after  that  I didn’t  have  to  say  too  much... they  were 
like  a comedy  team,  with  Wanda  being  the  straight 
person,  and  Teddy  the  foil — it  was  hilarious! 

Theater  artist  Joseph  Hodge  and  the  Ridge  Arts  Council 
(Batesburg-Leesville,  South  Carolina)  used  their  Artists 
& Communities  project  to  involve  people  of  widely  divergent 
generations  in  a very  different  exchange. 

"We  wanted  some  of  the  very  oldest  members  of  that 
community... to  be  able  to  participate.  The  question  for 
us  was,  "How?  We  re  talking  about  rehearsals  and 
performance,  and  it  requires  a kind  of  physical  and 
mental  rigor  that,  certainly  some  of  the  seniors  could 
handle,  but  some  of  the  oldest  could  not,”  began 
Hodge.”  We  created. ..a  series  of  questions  that  we  would 
interview  the  oldest  members  of  that  community  about — 
things  that  [participating]  teenagers  wanted  to  know. 
Things  from,  like,  "What  was  dating  like  when  you  were 
young?’  to  "What  were  race  relations  like?  ” 

Gymee  Sills,  Executive  Director  of  the  Ridge  Arts 
Council  continued,  "We  involved  the  senior  citizens  by 
going  to  their  homes  and  interviewing  them  on  video, 
without  the  youngsters  present.  This  gave  the  seniors 
accessibility,  allowed  them  to  participate  fully  regardless 
of  physical  or  transportation  limitations.  Also,  they 
could  speak  candidly.  By  using  them  in  video  format, 
they  were  able  to  participate  fully  in  the  finished  work, 
without  physical  limitations.” 

"We  interviewed  [about  fifteen  or  sixteen  seniors]  on 
film — many  of  whom  have  been  in  that  town  or  that  area  for 

generations I showed  that  footage  to  the  students,  and  we 

created  monologues  that  sort  of  answered  some  of  the 
questions  that  the  older  people  had  for  them,’’  Hodge  added. 

The  resulting  production  ...created  a kind  of  really 
strong  dialogue  that  I'm  not  sure  would  have  happened  if 
they  were  [all]  in  the  room  at  the  same  time.  It  was  a way 
to  get  the  oldest  people’s  voices  and  the  younger  people’s 
voices  without  it  being  qualified  by  some  of  the  normal 
social  context — they  all  got  a chance  to  say  precisely  what 
was  on  their  mind  without  feeling,  'This  could  be 
someone  who  is  my  grandparent,  or  my  grandchild.'  It 
didn’t  have  to  be  measured  in  any  way...  they  could  just 
have  the  responses  they  wanted  to  have,”  Hodge  said. 

"The  content  of  [the  play]  is  quite  remarkable  and 
stems  from  the  voices  of  the  participants. . .creating  a 
very  real  look  at  diversity  and  commonality  in  a small, 


southern  community,”  Sills  contributed.  "The  students 
really  rose  to  the  challenge  in  remarkable  ways,  far 
exceeding  our  expectations  and  thus  creating  an 
outstanding  work  by  any  measure. . .There  is  also  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  strength  of  this  piece  was  due  to 
the  powerful  input  of  the  senior  citizens.” 

Hodge  had  some  early  concerns  about  how  the 
community  would  receive  the  finished  work:  In  a small 

town  of  6,000  people,  if  a kid  gets  up  and  tells  a story 
about  domestic  abuse — that’s  it — everyone  knows  that 
story.  So  we  had  to  be  very  sensitive... In  the  end,  the 
students  were  enormously  brave  and  felt  sufficiently 
disenfranchised  so  that  the  need  to  have  their  voices 
heard  was  greater  than  the  fear  of  repercussions  for  being 
heard.  It  ended  up  creating  a real  dialogue  through  the 
community,  and  some  of  the  parents  walked  out  of  there 
going,  I had  no  idea  our  kids  thought  about  these 
things,  or  worried  about  these  things,’  so  in  the  end  of 
the  day,  the  students  felt  really  empowered  by  it  and  felt 
they  had  been  heard.  [It]  was  healing  and  powerful  in  the 
community. . .and  I was  admiring  of  how  the  town 
received  their  stories. 

Commenting  on  surprises  that  arose  from  the  project, 
Sills  recalls,  After  performing  the  piece  in  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  for  public  television,  we  returned  to  the 
high  school  parking  lot  that  evening,  where  a father  was 
waiting  for  his  daughter.  The  father  was  a white,  middle- 
aged  Civil  War  re-enactor.  He  immediately  initiated  a 
conversation  on  the  sidewalk  with  the  young  African- 
American  woman  who  performed  the  monologue 
rejecting  the  flying  of  the  Confederate  Flag...  I started  to 
go  to  the  young  girl’s  rescue  but  hesitated  and  realized 
that  they  were  having  a congenial  and  respectful  debate 
on  the  issue. . .something  that  would  never  have  happened 
on  the  streets  of  our  town  prior  to  this  play.  I guess  we 
were  all  surprised  at  how  very  well  we  did  our  jobs!” 

Age  and  experience  were  only  some  of  the  perceived 
barriers  breached  through  the  Artists  & Communities 
partnership  between  choreographer  Peter  DiMuro  and  the 
Massachusetts  Cultural  Council’s  Elder  Arts  Initiative. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts  was  the  setting  for  the  project 
involving  a community  of  retired  nuns  and  members  of 
Girls,  Inc.  "The  nuns  were  way  into  their  eighties  and 
nineties,  and  the  girls... were  aged  anywhere  from  nine 
to  fourteen,”  explains  DiMuro.  "There  was  also. ..an 
unnamed  community’  involved  in  this  project:  three 
other  artists  who  worked  as  a team....  A songwriter  who 
interviewed  the  participants  and  made  songs  out  of  what 
happened  there,  a very  accomplished  writer  who  also 
interviewed  the  participants,  and  a movement  artist 
from  the  area.” 


"[I’ve]  had  an  ongoing  relationship  with  the  Elder 
Arts  Initiative  in  Boston,  [and]  had  an  established 
relationship  with  the  older  nuns — we’d  been  doing  some 
writing  workshops  there  for  a while. ..  Because  we  worked 
in  a slightly  different  way  in  this  situation,  we  didn't 
come  with  a theme  set  out — [instead],  we  started  the 
interviewing  process  with  the. .. different  groups 
separately,  to  find  out  what  were  the  passions  in  each 
community,  finding  out  if  there  were  any  correlating 
themes  starting  to  emerge,’  DiMuro  continues. 

Paula  Rais,  Coordinator  of  the  Elder  Arts  Initiative, 
picks  up  the  story:  "Each  of  the  groups,  the  girls 
separately  from  the  seniors,  met  and  talked  about  what 
was  important  to  them.  The  girls  did  some  anonymous 
postcards  to  the  world:  I am  one  who  does  this.’  [They] 
began  to  do  some  identity  sharing,  which  was  then  shared 
with  the  seniors  before  [the  two  groups]  came  together... 
and  the  same  thing  happened  from  the  other  direction. 
Some  of  the  [nuns’]  memory  pieces  and  identity  pieces 
were. ..a  real  revelation  to  the  girls.” 

DiMuro  described  how  the  girls  and  the  nuns  worked 
closely  with  the  local  artist  team  to  fashion  their  stories 
into  performance  works.  "The  [writing]  workshops  were 
very  strong,  but  [the  nuns]  had  no  conception  that  they 
could  move  at  all.  They  felt  that  it  wasn't  something  that 
was  in  their  domain.  The  art  that  was  made  came  to  great 
fruition  in  the  performance,  where  both  sides  really 
surprised  themselves.” 

The  artistic  team  was  equally  surprised  with  what  they 
learned:  It  was  also  new  for  us... we  usually  go  in  as  a 

team  of  artists  led  by  one  artist,  so  that  was  known... but 
we  had  never  had  as  accomplished  colleagues  in  the 
writing  and  songwriting  field,  so  that  was  a new  model 
for  us,”  DiMuro  continues.  "While  we  at  DanceExchange 
are  used  to  improvising  within  the  moment  to  make  a 
bridge  for  what  might  be  missing  in  the  performance, 
the  artists  involved  [in  this  project]  had  never  done 
that. ..so  they  really  developed  some  new  skills. 

Early  on  in  the  project,  the  decision  was  made  to 
keep  presentation  of  the  final  work  intimate,  within  the 
community  of  the  participants  and  their  families.  "We  didn't 
feel  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  open  it  out  to  the  general 

community [One  consideration  being]  the  comfort  level 

of  the  participants  involved — they  were  doing  three  different 
art  forms,  at  least  two  of  which  were  new  to  everyone,  and  it 
was  like,  Oh,  you’re  teaching  me  to  do  this,  and  I feel  okay 
with  it,  so  I guess  I’ll  try  this  next  thing,'  explained  Rais. 

"Along  the  way,  it  was  decided  that,  Yeah,  we  can 
gear  toward  a public  sharing  of  this,  but  it  may  not  be  a 
full  proscenium,  full-lit,  Cecil  B.  DeMille-directed 
thing,’”  DiMuro  said.  "Across  the  generations,  there  was 
also. . .a  kind  of  class  distinction  between. . . [these  older, 


retired  nuns]  and  these  younger  girls  who  came  from  the 
poorer  side  of  town’  and  also  were  primarily  of  Latina 
background.  So,  bringing  people  together  in  a joint 
performance,  in  the  back  of  my  mind  there  was,  How 
do  we  do  this  so  it  is  still  a safe  territory  for  these  families 
to  come  together?’” 

Rais  concluded:  At  the  end  of  their  time  together, 

the  girls  and  the  nuns  were  hugging  one  another.  Some 
real  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  because  they  could 
see  that  they  had  some  shared  experiences  and  feelings, 
even  though  they  came  from  such  different  places  and 
different  generations. 

District  7 HRDC  Growth  Thru  Arts  (Billings,  Montana) 
is  one  of  the  few  programs  in  the  country  providing 
arts  experiences  for  people  with  disabilities.  Individuals 
with  disabilities  often  think  of  themselves  as  in  the 
shadows,  and  kind  of  discarded,  and  small... I was  looking 
for  a project  that  our  artists  could  get  hands-on 
involvement  with... and  one  that  would  symbolically  help 
to  bring  them  forward  out  of  the  shadows,  Director  Ian 
Elliot  declared.  When  I discovered  [multidisciplinary 
artist]  Michelle  Berne  and  her  giant  puppets  as  a 
possibility — that  was  a real  find.” 

As  a community-based  artist,  I always  try  to  work 
from  each  person’s  strengths,"  says  Berne.  To  ensure  that 
the  Artists  & Communities  project  involved  all  of  the  members 
of  Growth  Thru  Arts,  "We  created  what  I called  adaptive 
art-making  tools’ . . . [and  did  a lot  of]  field  testing,  ’ 
asking,  Is  this  actually  going  to  work?’  The  idea  is  that 
[the  artists  should  be]  self-sufficient,  and  my  job  was  to 
figure  out  how  to  create  a work  environment  to 
encourage  creativity,  mobility  and  independence. 

"We  very  much  had  mainstreaming  and  inclusion  as  a 
mission  with  this  project  in  relation  to  the  community  at 
large,”  Elliot  continued.  "We  involved  several  people  in 
the  community  to  train  as  puppeteers. . .and  as  spotters... 
We  also  had  several  volunteers  get  involved  in  the  studio... 
so  there  was  real  involvement  of  community  members 
both  as  artists  and  as  observers  of  the  final  product." 

"In  creating  the  puppets,  what  worked  well  was  having 
[the  artists]  work  in  teams... so  that  everyone  contributed. 
If  one  person  could  tear  the  paper,  then  another  might 
be  the  one  who  dipped  it  in  the  glue,  and  a third  person 
could  apply  it  to  the  structure,”  Berne  explained.  So 
that  everyone  participated  all  the  time.  Regardless  of  the 
severity  of  the  physical  disability,  everyone  was  totally  active.” 
For  those  with  limited  mobility  or  strength  to  carry 
the  twelve-foot  giants,  Berne  and  the  Growth  Thru  Art 
team  developed  wheelchair-driven  puppets.  "We  [started 
with]  a backpack  frame. ..so  they  could  walk  around. ..or 
sit  in  their  chair,  feeling  what  that  frame  felt  like,  says 


Berne.  "Then,  as  the  puppet  developed,  [the  weight 
would  change,  the  balance,  the  visibility],  they  spent  time 
inside,  so  they  understood  what  the  process  was  of 
performing  them. 

"I  wanted  the  artists  themselves,  and  not  just  their 
work,  to  be  visible  in  the  community,”  Berne  asserted. 

We  felt  it  was  important  to  give  them  the  experience 
of  being  inside  a puppet  and  carrying  them — those  that 
were  mobile  enough  to  do  so,”  Elliot  says.  "We  [also] 
didn’t  want  our  artists  just  to  be  walking  behind  the 
puppets  and  looking  at  them  but  not  have  something  to 
really  connect  that  they  were  the  artists  involved  in  that 
whole  project,  so  we. .. expanded  the  project  into  each 
artist  creating  a banner... and  they  were  very  much  part 
of  the  walking  parade,  carrying  the  banners.  " 

As  their  skills  improved,  the  Growth  Thru  Art  team 
took  increased  responsibility  for  realizing  the  works. 

Elliot  says,  "It’s  a real  powerful  result  of  having  an 
extended  residency  [such  as  this]:  the  artists  themselves, 
from  drawings,  created  the  last  puppet — a wheelchair- 
driven  puppet — from  beginning  to  end:  they  visualized  it, 
agreed  on  it,  and  began  building  it.” 

The  giant  puppets  and  the  banners  continue  to  appear 
in  events  across  the  region.  "We  have  taken  opportunities 
to  have  these  "ambassadors’  be  a part  of  major  celebrations 
like  the  Special  Olympics. ..the  Big  Sky  State  Games. ..the 
Martin  Luther  King  Community  Celebrations. . .events 
that  support  our  message  of  inclusion  and  empowerment, 
Elliot  declared.  "'The  banners  have  since  been  on  display 
in  corporate  offices  and  public  buildings. ..  [they  have]  really 
created  their  own  legacy — [and]  have  provided  us  access  to 
facilities  that  the  giant  puppets  would  not  have  worked  in.” 
"We’re  really  trying  to  reach  beyond  the  typical  arts 
community,  and  we’ve  been  very  successful  in  having  our 
ambassadors  open  the  doors  for  people  s awareness  of 
what  Growth  Thru  Art  is,”  he  concluded.  "The  whole 
notion  that  creativity  is  not  limited  by  disability  is 
something  they  [can]  see  right  before  their  eyes.” 

The  C ovington  Community  Center  (Covington, 

Kentucky)  had  facilitated  several  mural  projects  prior 
to  hosting  the  Artists  & Communities  residency  of  mosaic  artist 
Olivia  Gude.  We  were  interested  in  doing  something 
different,  said  Project  Coordinator  Jean  St.John. 

"Our  objective  was  to  reach  as  broad-based  participation 
as  we  could.  The  [earlier]  murals  had...  focused  on 
engaging  [people]  in  specific  neighborhoods;  we  had 
not  yet  engaged  the  entire  Covington  community  on  a 
citywide  arts  project.” 

As  a United  Way  community  development  organization 
that  works  with  youth,  families  and  neighborhoods, 
the  Center  facilitates  a group  called  the  Covington 
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Neighborhood  Collaborative.  This  network  of  eleven 
neighborhood  associations  served  as  a wide  net  for  gathering 
the  many  participants  desired  by  the  project  planners. 

Gude  quickly  established  a workshop  site  that  became 
the  focal  point  for  project  activities,  as  well  as  place  of 
true  intersection  for  community  members.  Possibilities 
for  project  participation  ranged  from  generating  ideas, 
to  developing  designs,  to  creating  ceramic  tiles,  to  creating 
the  final  mosaic  panels.  "It  was  understood  that  we  would 
find  a place  for  everyone. . .so  that  everyone  who  came 
through  the  door  felt  valued  [regardless  of]  their  skill  level,” 
says  St.  John.  "There  were  several  levels  where  people 
could  participate:  they  could  participate  in  the  [idea 
generation]  forums. ..the  design  workshops. . .by  making 

the  ceramic  tiles Local  volunteers  who  wanted  to  really 

learn  [how  to  make]  the  mosaics  also  had  to  commit  to  a 
certain  amount  of  time  to  put  in  to  be  trained. 

Gude  explains:  It’s  a very  fundamental  idea... What  I 

really  try  to  do  is  focus  on  the  contributions  that  people 
have  to  bring  to  the  project.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
sensibilities  that  we  need,  and  it  is  important  to  have 
people  with  different  abilities,  different  talents... For 
example,  it  is  really  good  to  have  people  involved  who  see 
themselves  as  community  historians — detail-oriented 
people  who  know  facts  about  places,  about  people,  about 
the  clothes  people  wore — the  historical  detail  of  the 
community. . .or  naturalists. .. or  people  who  can  draw... 
or  [people  who  have]  the  unusual  ability  to  contribute 
ideas  for  poetic  imagery.... 

Gude  used  word  games  as  one  method  of  engaging 
community  members  in  generating  ideas  for  the  mosaic 
design.  1 have  been  interested  in  how  the  Surrealists 
used  word  games  in  a collaborative  way... You  can  come 
up  with  this  nugget  of  stuff  that  is  so  amazingly 
unexpected.  It  also  gets  people  interested  in  the  non- 
literal use  of  language. . .poetic  language  and  poetic 
thinking.  The  games  we  played. ..  [were]  to  get  people 
engaged  in  a more  playful  way  of  thinking  about 
things. ..and  what  a vision  of  possibility  might  be.” 

Early  participants  in  Gude’s  design  workshops  were 
interested  in  finding  a way  to  represent  their  city  while 
retaining  a strong  neighborhood  feel.  Extensive 
brainstorming  sessions  revealed  a symbol  that  was 
uniquely  personal,  yet  public,  and  that  illustrated  the 
diverse  communities  of  Covington:  the  family  home. 

Covington,  just  across  the  Ohio  River  from  Cincinnati, 
is  experiencing  tremendous  development  along  the 
riverfront  area.  However,  most  residents  felt  that  the 
neighborhoods  had  been  forgotten  in  the  city’s  pursuit 
of  riverfront  development.  So  we  wanted  a piece  of 
public  community  art  that  depicted  the  neighborhoods, 
that  encouraged  new  and  current  residents  to  celebrate 


the  neighborhoods,  and  [that  could]  be  a point  of 
conversation,”  says  St.John. 

"We  saw  the  houses  as  representative  of  the  people,  [and] 
people  would  come  because  they  thought  it  was  so  cool 
that  they  got  to  make... their  own  house,”  added  Gude. 

The  dilemma  of  how  to  glaze  the  detailed  ceramic 
facades  led  Gude  to  contact  the  local  Dixie  Porcelain 
Painters,  whose  participation  also  brought  a richer 
intergenerational  mix  to  the  project.  "In  addition  to 
racial  divisions,  there  are  the  generational  divisions... 
Often  the  real  intractable  racial  issues  in  neighborhoods 
are  also  generational  issues,  Gude  observes.  "The 
concept  of  an  intergenerational  group  [is]  that  there  are 
things  that  we  can  learn  from  other  people’s  voices ” 

The  mosaic  production  workshops  were  another  point 
of  entry  and  exchange  within  the  larger  project.  "One  of 
the  interesting  things  about  a mosaic  workshop  is  that  it 
creates  this  intimate  place  in  which  conversations  can 
take  place... It  replicates  the  traditional  structure  of  a 
quilting  bee,  where  people  are  sitting  around  a table... 
doing  this  quiet  work.  It  sets  up  this  dynamic  of  a 
conversation  space,”  explains  Gude.  "In  some  ways  [the 
work  is]  very  repetitive,  but  it  also  requires  a certain  kind 
of  creative  focus... What  comes  out  of  the  conversations 
are  all  these  sort  of  off-beat,  quirky,  interesting, 
personal,  aesthetic  and  emotional  observations,  and 
then  those  become  very  different  starting  points  for 
conversation  among  people.” 

Ultimately,  Gude  says,  "'The  project  gets  shaped... 
by  the  availability  of  the  people.  And  the  people. . .know 
that  they’re  intrinsically  part  of  the  project  and  what  we 
create,  because  we  need  them — we  need  their  skills  and 
time;  their  sense  of  place  and  vision  of  what  is  possible.  ” 
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Samoa  Arts  Cooperative 
Pago  Pago,  American  Samoa 

Dan  Taulapapa  McMullin,  Playwright 

Heard  Museum 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Wendy  Weston,  Education  Outreach  Specialist 
Steven  Yazzi,  Painter 

Zachary  Scott  Theatre  Center 
Austin,  Texas 

Judy  Matezschk,  Director  of  Project  InterAct 
Marsha  Jackson-Randolph,  Playwright 


Maui  Arts  and  Cultural  Center 
Kahului,  Hawaii 

Karen  Fischer,  Managing  Director 
Lane  Nishikawa,  Playwright 

Sweet  Briar  College 

Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts 

Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Rebecca  Massie  Lane, 

College  Galleries  Director 
Anthony  Kelly,  Composer 


Researching  and  presenting  community  history  were 
fundamental  ways  that  Artists  & Communities  made  arts 
participation  relevant  to  people  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds. 
Capturing  the  untold'  stories  of  their  past  brought 
participants  a new  appreciation  of  how  the  arts  could  be 
used  to  conserve  their  history,  build  a strong  sense  of 
identity,  and  create  new  perspectives  of  community  life. 

Much  of  the  history  that  playwright  Dan  Taulapapa 
McMullin  discovered  through  his  Artists  & Communities 
project  with  the  Samoa  Arts  Cooperative  (Pago  Pago, 
American  Samoa)  is  preserved  solely  through  the  oral 
traditions  of  the  indigenous  Samoan  people.  Working  with 
local  high  school  students,  "It  was  interesting  how  much 
the  students  know  of  their  history,  even  though  it  isn’t 
taught  in  the  high  school.  They  just  know  from  family 
and  from  the  village  and  from  conversations.  They  know 
a lot  more  than  I ever  came  across  in  books...  and  in  very 
particular  ways  that  related  to  geography  and  place  names.” 
Fortunately,  those  storytelling  traditions  are  stable 
within  Samoan  culture.  "The  various  family  histories... 
are  very  interesting  in  the  sense  that,  in  Samoa...  [history] 
is  very  present  for  people,”  McMullin  continues.  "People 
in  Samoa  haven’t  had  to  deal  with  relocation — the 
families  in  Samoa,  most  of  them  are  in  the  same  place 
that  their  family  has  lived  for  a thousand  years  or  more. 


The  genealogies  are  very  old,  and  the  histories  are  very 
connected,  and  the  oral  traditions  are  very  strong.  The 
interest  is  very  strong,  because  [the  genealogy  and  the 
history]  are  all  connected  with  communal  land  ownership." 

Researching  material  for  a play  about  the  last  days  of 
Samoan  sovereignty  before  the  islands  were  annexed  by 
the  United  States,  McMullin  interviewed  community 
elders  and  studied  documents  available  through  the 
American  Samoa  Archivist  and  the  Office  of  Historical 
Preservation.  He  often  found  himself  wrestling  with  the 
disparities  between  indigenous  family  stories  and  the 
region’s  "official”  history.  "...The  oral  histories  reaffirm 
each  other,  but  there  is  a real  disconnect  [between  them 
and]  the  written  histories,”  McMullin  explains.  "I  knew 
that  going  in,  and  that  was  one  of  my  inspirations  to 
approach  the  subject. . .What  passes  for  histoiy — both  the 
official’  oral  histories  and  what  little  was  written — seems 
so  disconnected  from  what  perhaps  really  happened.  The 
few  written  histories. ..are  mostly  based  on  US  Naval 
historical  records  and  references.  Then,  there  are  the 
different  family  histories  in  connection  to  Tui  Manu’a 
Elisala,  who  was  the  last  king  in  American  Samoa... 
Although  most  of  the  histoiy  that  I found  more  reliable 
was  in  the  oral  tradition.  They  corroborated  each  other 

more  accurately  than  the  written  histories ” 

McMullin  conducted  readings  of  his  work- in-progress 
with  the  Si’uleo  Writers  Group,  as  well  as  writing  workshops 
with  local  artists  and  high  school  students.  He  says  that  in 
discussing  his  work  with  the  participants,  "...I  was  dealing 
with  a lot  of  perspectives.  I was  very  surprised  at  how  little 
the  Americans  knew  about  Samoa,  despite  being  there 
for  years..  . it  kind  of  reflected  the  whole  place  of 
Americans  throughout  Samoan  history.” 

Commenting  on  trying  to  bridge  the  separate  realities 
within  the  Samoan  community,  McMullan  described:  "You 
always  hear  from  Native  American  and  indigenous  people 
everywhere  that  there  are  these  colonial  mythologies... 
but  it  is  so  interesting  how  particular  these  myths  can 
be... How  they  twist  the  indigenous  oral  histories  of  a 


particular  event. ..and  how  that  passes  for  history. ..I’m 
still  trying  to  work  out  how  to  connect  those  colonial 
myths  with  the  indigenous  histories. . .playing  with  being 
in  the  present  and  being  in  the  past." 

The  mural  created  by  painter  Steven  Yazzie  during  his 
Artists  & Communities  residency  with  Phoenix’s  Heard 
Museum  played  a similar  role  in  linking  "official”  history 
with  the  collective  memories  of  Arizona’s  twenty-one 
tribal  communities.  According  to  Wendy  Weston, 
Educational  Outreach  Specialist,  "Yazzie  was  able  to  take 
the  oral  stories  and  the  [written]  histories,  and  [combine] 
that  through  his  work,  to  make  some  sort  of  recorded 
history.’’  A Heard  Museum  exhibition  surveying  Arizona’s 
tribal  communities  gave  rise  to  Yazzie’s  Artists  & Communities 
project.  Through  his  residency,  "...we  were  able  to  find  a 
common  theme  and  a common  thread  in  all  the  stories 
of  these  communities,  with  the  issue  of  removal  and 
relocation,”  Weston  said.  The  twenty-one  communities 
are  very  distinct. . . [and]  Yazzie  was  able  to  draw  parallels 
between  [them] — of  being  removed  from  one  land  base  or 
another  at  one  time  or  another. . .forced  out  of  their 
[homeland] ..  .and  incarcerated  in  prison  camps. 

Though  the  tribal  communities  maintain  a strong  oral 
tradition,  the  effects  of  dislocation  and  an  aging 
population  meant  that  much  of  their  unwritten  history 
was  in  danger  of  being  lost.  Consequently,  Yazzie  made 
recording  the  elders’  stories  a critical  part  of  his  research 
process.  He  also  did  multigenerational  interviews.  [He 
gathered]  the  perceptions  that  the  young  people  have 
today  and  what  they  look  at  the  future  as  being,  given  the 
oral  histories  that  have  been  passed  down  in  their 
families  and  in  their  communities.  It  was  a sort  of,  'Well, 
what  do  you  think  about  what  they  said?’  type  of  deal  in 
the  instances  where  he  spoke  with  youth.  ” 

Although  Yazzie  had  access  to  the  Museum’s  archives, 
"There’s  not  very  much  written  material. . .but  the  small 
amount  that  was,  when  we  would  reference  that  in 
interviews,  that  would  be  where  [people]  would  start  to  say, 
'You  know  what?  That’s  not  really  right — it  was  like  this...' 
When  we  went  into  the  communities  and  began  to  speak 
with  the  people,  their  stories  are  the  same,  they’re  all 
similar... If  they  were  going  to  disagree  with  a point,  it 
was  with  the  written  history. . .which  was,  of  course, 
written  by  people  outside  of  the  culture.” 

Yazzie  continued  to  seek  community  input  even  as  he 
was  painting  the  mural.  Weston  laughed,  You’d  come  in 
one  day,  and  he’d  say,  Okay,  I’ve  changed  this  part, 
because  I talked  to  so-and-so  and  they  said  it’s  not  like 
that.  He  took  their  criticism  and  used  it.” 

"We  still  have  a lot  of  feedback. . .because  the  piece  is 
up  and  people  respond  to  it  daily — school  kids... Native 


people,  tour  groups  go  through  the  exhibition  every  day, 
and  we  have  comment  cards  that  we  collect,”  Weston 
continues.  "There  was  one  [Native]  group  that  responded 
unfavorably  toward  the  piece:  This  is  too  angry.’  It  was 
exciting. . .because  that  is  what  art  is  supposed  to  do,  it 
evokes  all  that  emotion. ..It  was  like,  Okay,  it’s  doing 
what  it’s  supposed  to  do — it’s  making  people  think.’” 

Marsha  Jackson-Randolph  was  fortunate  to  have 

access  to  primary  source  material  in  researching  the 
life  of  Barbara  Jordan,  Texas  native  and  public  figure. 
During  her  Artists  & Communities  residency  with  the  Zachary 
Scott  Theatre  Center  (Austin,  Texas)  she  consulted 
Ms.  Jordan’s  own  writings — as  well  as  her  colleagues, 
family,  and  friends  still  residing  in  the  communities  of 
Houston  and  Austin. 

"The  major  factor  that  influenced  how  I went  about 
[doing  this  project] ..  .was  that  our  subject  was  going  to  be 
Barbara  Jordan.  That  says  it  all,  because  Barbara  Jordan 
is  an  icon  for  her  time  among  her  people,  for  many 
Americans,  for  many  Texans,  for  many  women.  I had  to 
ask  [myself],  How  do  you  approach  an  icon?  Why  do  you 
want  to  approach  an  icon?  What  is  it  that  you  intend  to 
do?’  I was  very  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  practically  everyone 
I would  approach  would  be  asking  these  same  questions. 

The  very  first  thing  that  I did... was  to  access  everything 
that  I could  [that  existed]  in  the  public  domain — 
biographies,  autobiographies,  etcetera — to  create  my  own 
context  and... draft  [clear]  central  questions  for  my 
interviews,’  Jackson-Randolph  continued.  "Another 
important  piece  of  the  puzzle  was  trying  to  get  into  the 
heads,  the  minds,  the  hearts,  the  passions  of  that  time 
[through]  other  publications... Trying  to  understand  the 
context,  the  environment  that  was  feeding  Barbara 
Jordan’s  own  thoughts,  passions,  and  priorities.” 

Judy  Matezschk,  Director  of  Project  InterAct  and 
the  project  coordinator  added,  "Barbara  Jordan  wrote  a 
lot,  and  her  papers  were  available  to  Marsha... and  there 
were  still  people  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  the  LBJ 
School  of  Public  Affairs  who  [worked]  with  her." 

Jackson-Randolph  found  that  Barbara  Jordan’s 
friends  and  family  were  very  protective  of  her  personal 
life  versus  her  personae  as  a public  figure.  I realized  that 
many  of  the  people  were  still  healing,  still  reconciling, 
still  grieving  to  some  extent  from  her  [death] ...  Given 
that  those  emotions  were  still  very  much  on  the  surface, 
you  could  understand  how  people  were  trying  to  be 
respectful  and  protective  of  her,  ” Jackson-Randolph 
explained.  "By  no  means  did  I ever  get  to  the  point  where 
I could  assume  that  [people]  would  make  themselves 
available. . . I had  to  gain  a level  of  confidence  and  trust 
each  time.  I didn’t  approach  [my  interviews]  with 


journalistic  objectivity.  I participated  in  the  conversations, 
so  they  became  an  exchange  over  perspectives  of  this 
woman.  I acknowledged  that  I came  as  an  outsider,  in 
trying  to  enter  into  the  community  of  people  who  knew 
her  best.  I was  very  aboveboard  about  the  limitations  of 
that  perspective,  and  said  point  blank  that  my  objective 
was  to  bring  others  who  were  outside  that  circle 
respectfully  to  it,  to  understand  her.” 

"This  was  a crucial  time  to  be  doing  this  project,  because 
so  many  of  [Barbara  Jordan’s]  contemporaries’  [voices] 
need  to  be  gathered  now,  because  they  are  no  longer  going 
to  be  there,”  Matezschk  observed.  "Family  members  and 
people  in  Houston  who  knew  her  from  childhood. . .a  rich 
array  of  people  we  could  get  firsthand  information  from. . . 
It  was  reaching  the  point  where  even  the  most  direct 
contacts  were  quickly  going  to  be  lost  in  just  a few  years.” 
Jackson-Randolph  was  interested  in  using  the 
biographical  detail  of  Barbara  Jordan’s  life  to  explore 
awareness  of  her  legacy  among  young  African  Americans. 

I went  into  this  with  a question  rather  than  an  assumption 
that  there  would  be  a connection  between  her  world  and 
that  of  young  people  today...  and  a question  of  whether 
or  not  it  was  possible  for  today’s  community  to  nurture 
and  give  rise  to  a Barbara  Jordan. 

Working  in  school  communities  in  Austin  and  Houston, 
Jackson-Randolph  shared  her  interview  materials  with 
students,  introduced  them  to  the  idea  of  oral  histories 
evolving  into  plays,  and  engaged  them  in  interactive 
creative  drama  workshops  in  which  they  acted  out  some  of 
the  conflicts  of  Barbara  Jordan’s  childhood  and  early  years. 

"Marsha  was  able  to  recreate  [Barbara  Jordan’s  life] 
through  a dramatic  format  that  the  young  people  could 
enter  into... Part  of  the  research  was  observing  what  they 
did  themselves  [in  response  to  the  material].  It  was 
research  of  a very  different  format,”  Matezschk 
explained.  "Both  kinds  of  research  have  played  into  what 
the  draft  of  the  script  now  looks  like.  It  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  [the  children]  related  to, 
what  they  still  identify  with. . .What  parts  of  her  story  were 
still  their  story. ..  [and]  what  parts  of  her  story  are  so 
different  and  foreign  to  their  lives.” 

Jackson-Randolph  reflected:  It  was  all  a discovery  for 

me.  Because  Barbara  Jordan  was  such  a private  public 
person,  I wasn’t  sure  what  I would  find.  Any  surprise  was 
tempered  with  my  admiration  for  the  [consistency  of] 
her  intellect,  the  clarity  of  her  ethics  and  conviction... 
and  her  unshakable  faith  to  speak  to  the  rightness  and 
goodness  in  people.  I was  fascinated  with  Barbara  Jordan 
as  a very  powerful,  strong,  charismatic  African  American 
woman.  I was  interested  in  her  roots  growing  up  in 
Houston  and  Texas... and  had  a curiosity  about  how  our 
having  shared  the  same  place — although  at  different 


times — had  impacted  and  shaped  both  of  our  lives,  our 
dreaming,  our  visioning,  what  we  wanted  to  become  in 
the  world.  So  from  my  own  personal  curiosity,  respect, 
regard,  and  caution  in  approaching  an  icon,  I ultimately 
wanted,  as  a writer,  to  humanize  her  and  bring  her 
forward  (in  her  context)  for  another  generation. . .To 
understand  her,  but  more  importantly  to  examine  how 
her  thoughts,  her  actions  were  an  active  part  of  our  lives, 
and  how  her  legacy  continues  to  be  part  of  our  lives.  ” 

Playwright  and  actor  Lane  Nishikawa  grew  up  in 

Hawaii,  and  has  presented  his  work  there  on  a number 
of  occasions.  His  Artists  & Communities  residency  with  the 
Maui  Arts  and  Cultural  Center  (MACC),  was  the  first 
opportunity  he  had  had  to  explore  the  history  and  the 
culture  that  were  an  intimate  part  of  his  childhood. 

"I’m  from  Hawaii  and  I've  never  written  about 
Hawaii!”  laughed  Nishikawa.  "I’ve  always  wanted  to  spend 
time,  and  to  work  and  learn  about  the  Islands.  All  of  a 
sudden,  to  be  able  to  do  that  and  have  that  opportunity, 
has  been  truly  enlightening  for  me  as  an  artist." 

"The  focus  of  [this  project]  was  the  period  from  the  late 
l8oo’s  to  about  1920,  when  immigration  [to  the  Islands] 
was  all  centered  around. ..  [gaining  labor]  for  the  sugarcane 
plantations,”  he  explained.  "The  play  I developed  was 
loosely  based  on  the  story  of  my  grandmother,  who  was 
from  Maui,  and  my  grandfather,  who  was  from  Japan.” 
Building  on  Nishikawa’s  past  visits  to  Maui  and 
longer-term  relationships  developed  by  the  Arts  and 
Cultural  Center,  Managing  Director  Karen  Fischer 
and  MACC  President  and  CEO  Chris  Cowan  brought  a 
number  of  other  organizations  into  the  project.  Groups 
such  as  the  Nisei  Veterans  Memorial  Association  and  the 
Kaunoa  Senior  Services  helped  Nishikawa  gather  stories 
from  members  of  Maui's  Japanese  American  community, 
while  his  work  at  the  Maui  Community  College 
contributed  to  developing  talent  for  the  eventual 
production  of  his  play.  The  Maui  Arts  and  Cultural 
Center  also  elected  to  publicize  Nishikawa’s  residency  by 
presenting  two  of  his  solo  performances,  I'm  On  A Mission 
From  Buddha  and  Mifune  and  Me. 

Nishikawa  researched  the  history  of  Maui  and  the 
sugarcane  industry  by  talking  to  local  descendants  of  the 
plantation  laborers  and  through  newspaper  archives, 
museums  and  historical  sites.  Describing  his  approach, 
Nishikawa  said,  "I  did  a lot  of  research  with  the 
Alexander  and  Baldwin  Sugar  Museum,  which. . .houses 
great  photo  exhibits  of  the  sugar  industry. ..  [I  also  visited] 
the  Baldwin  House,  which  is  a great  old  house  from  that 
period...  The  Maui  News  [archives]  held  this  series  of 
articles  that  [presented]  the  development  of  Maui  decade- 
by-decade...  and  that  helped  a lot.  I also  happened  on  a 
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terrific  photo  exhibit  of  all  of  the  old  photos  of  Maui 
from  that  period  of  time  leading  up  to  today.  It  was  great 
timing  for  me  to  see  that,  because  a lot  of  the  images 
helped  spark  different  ideas  for  the  play... Just  seeing  a 
photo  of  the  first  car  dealership  of  Kahalui  made  me 
realize  when  cars  first  came  to  Maui.  My  grandfather  was 
a taxi  driver  in  Hilo,  so  just  trying  to  put  together  when 
the  cars  came  and  when  the  taxi  services  developed... 
helped  to  give  me  ideas  for  the  historic  side  of  the  play.” 
"I  have  a big  file  labeled  Maui’  that  has  all  of  the 
different  notes  and  articles  and  photos  and  clippings  that  I 
was  able  to  collect.  I put  all  this  into  my  computer  in 
chronological  order,  so  that  as  I was  writing  the  story  I would 
know  what  was  happening  on  Maui  from  the  time  that  I 

started  the  piece  to  the  time  that  I ended  it ” 

While  this  research  helped  ensure  the  historical 
accuracy  of  his  work,  it  was  Nishikawa’s  interaction  with 
Island  residents  that  provided  the  arc  of  the  story.  "We  re 
a small  community,  so  what  needs  to  happen  for  people 
to  talk  is  a sense  of  trust  and  familiarity.  That  Lane  had 
been  to  the  Islands  a number  of  times  was  a good  thing,  ” 
Fischer  said.  "He  went  out  and  played  golf  with  members 
of  the  Nisei  Veterans,  and  the  golf  course  is  eighteen 
holes — there’s  a lot  of  time  for  conversation!  And  one 
conversation  led  to  another... Sitting  down  with  seniors 
from  Kaunoa  and  talking. . .Whether  you  call  them 
interviews'  or  talk-stories,’  they  were  the  source  of  a 
lot  of  his  information  that  gelled  into  composite 
characters  and  scenes.” 

I talked  to  many,  many  people. . .What  happens  [when 
I'm  developing]  characters  [is  that]  they’re  based  on  a 
number  of  different  conversations  I’ve  had  with  people 
on  Maui  or  Oahu  or  Hilo  or  the  mainland... I never 
know  what  information  is  being  passed  my  way,  and  I 
never  know  what  information  I'm  going  to  use... What 
affects  me  the  most  are  larger  images — not  specific  people 
or  events — but  somehow  that  specific  will  work  itself  into 
the  overall  scheme  of  this  body  of  work  that  I’m  doing,” 
Nishikawa  adds.  "For  instance,  the  opening  monologue 
of  When  We  Were  One  is  based  on  a conversation  I had  with 
my  grandfather  from  my  mother's  side. . .twenty- three 
years  ago. ..about  what  it  was  like  to  come  from  Japan  and 
be  on  a sugarcane  plantation.  But  I remember  that 
conversation  like  it  was  today.  That  set  the  stage,  because 
I would  talk  to  people  about  those  conditions. . .and  they 
would  re-affirm  what  he  had  told  me.” 

Nishikawa’s  intent  to  create  a single  play  changed  as 
the  scope  of  his  story  became  evident.  "Originally,  we 
were  going  to  do  one  play,  and  then  it  grew  to  be  a three- 
part  series,  he  says.  In  addition  to  working  on  the  play 
based  on  his  grandparents’  experiences,  Nishikawa 
collaborated  with  the  Friends  of  Moku  ula,  a cultural 


organization  dedicated  to  educating  people  about  the 
Islands’  indigenous  culture  and  history.  ’’...[They  became] 
very  interested  in  having  me  help  facilitate  some  kind  of 
performance  piece  that  they  could  develop  at  the  same  time 
they  were  developing  their  [archeological]  site,”  he  declares. 

Nishikawa  spoke  with  residents  whose  family  history 
on  Maui  reached  back  many  generations;  and  again  the 
Maui  Arts  and  Cultural  Center  provided  a connection 
with  the  indigenous  Hawaiian  community.  Fischer 
explained:  "We  had  brought  Hokulani  Holt-Padilla  on 
staff. ..a  hula  master  [who]  has  worked  closely  with  groups 
on  the  Island,  including  the  Friends  of  Moku’ula. . .and 
she  has  ended  up  becoming  the  source  for  much  of  the 
cultural  information  for  Lane.” 

Using  funds  received  from  a subsequent  Performing 
Arts  Presenters  Arts  Partners  grant,  Nishikawa  and  the 
Friends  later  went  on  to  develop  a play  based  on  one  of 
the  queens  of  King  Kamehameha.  At  a staged  reading  of 
the  first  draft  of  Act  One,  "The  audience  included  a lot 
of  people  he  had  been  collecting  stories  from,  and  there 
was  a very  good  discussion  after  the  reading. . .about  what 
Hawaiian  stories  are  appropriate  to  be  shared  and  what 
are  not. . . [and]  is  it  a proper  thing  that  Lane  is  doing 
this,”  Fischer  recalled.  "One  person  said  that. ..the  play 
was  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  things  he  had 
experienced  growing  up... The  unfolding  of  the  stories 
reminded  him  of  how  stories  are  passed  down  in  his 
family — the  younger  people  sit  and  listen  to  the  older 
people  tell  Hawaiian  history  in  the  form  of  stories.  ” 

The  Arts  Partners  grant  also  allowed  the  Maui  Arts  and 
Cultural  Center  to  mount  a full  production  of  Part  I of 
Nishikawa’s  trilogy.  "In  this  first  production,  the 
Cultural  Center  really  saw  that  they  can  serve  the 
development  and  production  of  an  original  work  for  the 
local  community  ...specifically  about  that  community, 
their  history  [and]  their  ancestry,”  Nishikawa  explained. 
"We  had  to  extend  the  run,  and  each  performance  was 
sold  out... After  the  performances,  so  many  people  came 
up  to  us... and  said  how  much  they  saw  of  themselves  on 
that  stage,  because  it  was  [an  experience]  their 
grandparents  or  their  parents  had  gone  through.” 

"People  loved  it!  Part  of  it  was  the  local  thing  of,  That’s 
me  on  stage — it’s  my  story.  It’s  pidgin — it’s  my  language.’ 
That  was  very  powerful,  Fischer  agreed.  And  I loved  the 
audiences  that  we  were  getting — we  got  such  a very  strong 
local  audience. ..it  was  really  a kind  of  local  experience.” 
Nishikawa  concluded,  "What  I was  trying  to  do  with 
the  piece  was  say,  'This  period  is  what  formed  the  Islands 
today. ’...There  is  [a  Japanese  tradition]  called  Konemoshi, 
which  is  about  how,  when  they  were  poor,  all  the 
Japanese  laborers  would  pool  their  money  together  to 
start  a business.  That  is  the  basis  of  this  play,  except  that 


this  is  a Hawaiian,  two  Japanese,  one  Chinese,  a Korean, 
one  Filipino,  one  Portuguese,  and  they  all  pooled  their 
money  together.  That  is  not  to  say  that  it  happened. . .but 
what  it  showed  was  the  common  ground  that  these  men 
walked,  and  it  showed  the  brotherhood  that  was  formed 
because  of  that  time ” 

Participants  in  the  Artists  & Communities  project  that 

composer  Anthony  Kelley,  the  Virginia  Center  for 
Creative  Arts  (VCCA),  and  Sweet  Briar  College  (Sweet 
Briar,  Virginia)collaborated  on  researched  the  different 
musical  traditions  of  the  region’s  hill  country  and  its 
lowlands,  to  create  new  work  that  synthesized  the  two. 
"The  project  was  a cultural  bridge,  and  the  title,  Blue  Ridge 
Bridge,  was  meant  to  link  musical  traditions  as  well  as 
cultural  traditions,”  Sweet  Briar  College  Galleries 
Director  Rebecca  Massie  Lane  explained. 

"There  was  a bedding  already  laid  down  for  the  project,” 
she  continued.  The  Chaplain  has  had  a gospelfest  for 
a number  of  years  that  involves  the  area  choirs,  and 
lanother  local  group]  started  a fiddlefest  about  four 
years  ago  that  has  now  turned  into  a songwriter’s  festival. 
Sweet  Briar’s  arts  departments  and  VCCA  have  also  had 
ongoing  outreach  programs  to  schools  in  our  area." 

During  the  research  phase  of  the  project,  Kelley 
introduced  his  young  participants  to  the  local  musical 
traditions  through  a series  of  workshops  and  hands-on 
exercises.  "...Mike  Seeger,  who  is  a musicologist  of 
international  renown,  presented  a workshop  with  the 
students  about  the  [Appalachian]  music  traditions  and 
instruments.  There  was  also  a wonderful  gospel  music 
workshop  about  doing  it  from  the  ear’:  'How  do  you  do 
that?  How  do  you  make  the  voices  hit  the  harmonies 
you’re  aiming  for?  Where  do  you  do  your  research  on 
how  to  find  music?’ ..  .That  connected  [the  project]  to  the 
lowlands  traditions,”  Massie  Lane  said.  "The  workshops... 
were  like  a musicology  course. ..  [Anthony]  played  them 
twelve-bar  blues,  he  showed  them  the  origins  of  the  music 
that  they  hear  today,  and  connected  them  to  the  past  in 
that  way.  He  played  them  works  by  contemporary  artists 
who  are  pursuing  themes  that  relate  to  the  old  time 
music,  for  example,  Different  Trains  (1988),  by  Steve  Reich. 
Anthony  also  found  some  really  old,  old  banjo  music  that 
was  fantastic... He  led  the  students  in  musical  exercises, 
for  example,  that  imitated  rhythms  of  the  old  time  or 
gospel  music.  Then  Anthony  would  link  what  the 
students  could  do  with  their  voices,  hands,  or  feet  with 

what  they  could  do  with  their  various  instruments ” 

Moving  on  to  creating  their  own  works,  the  young  people 
experimented  with  music  composition  software  and  became 
accustomed  to  hearing  their  ideas  through  the  computer’s 
imitation  of  various  instruments.  "It  was  actually  kind  a 


shock  for  some  of  them,  the  first  time  they  heard  the  sounds 
[they  had]  generated  through  the  computer  played  by  actual 
orchestral  instruments  or  a real  piano:  Whoa — that’s  really 
different!’  laughed  Massie  Lane.  The  challenge  for 
Anthony  was  getting  [them]  to  leave  off  some  of  the 
popular  sounds  that  are  so  prevalent  today... and  free 
[their]  minds  and  ears  to  respond  to  older  traditions 
which  are  based  on  sounds  created  only  by  the  human 
voice  and  honest  instruments,  with  no  manipulation  in 
the  studio. . .They  were  kind  of  like  empty  pitchers — that’s 
what’s  so  exciting — and  Anthony  poured  all  kinds  of 
sounds  into  them.” 

While  acting  as  a guide  for  the  young  artists,  Kelley 
was  also  working  on  his  own  composition.  Massie  Lane 
described  that  He  had  heard  a particular  fiddle  tune 
that  he  related  to  closely  because  it  dated  back  to  the  18th 
Century,  and  linked  to  his  knowledge  of  his  own  family’s 
history.  Four  generations  back  his  great-grandmother 
was  a slave,  and  her  name  was  the  same  name  as  the  title 
of  the  fiddle  tune,  so  there  was  an  inspirational 
connection  for  Anthony. 

The  culminating  Blue  Ridge  Bridge  concerts  featured  the 
new  composition  by  Anthony  Kelley,  and  the  new  music 
composed  by  the  project  participants.  "The  people  who 
came  to  the  performance  were  just  awed.  They  couldn’t 
believe  that  kids  had  composed  these  pieces.  The  school 
audiences  just  loved  it — they  were  cheering  and  clapping. 
One  of  the  workshop  participants’  fathers  said  that  the 
project  was  wonderfully  affirming,  because  it  changed 
how  people  viewed  the  musical  accomplishments  of  his 
sons.  As  a parent  who  had  long  believed  in  his  sons’ 
musical  abilities,  it  was  really  great  to  have  his  confidence 
in  his  sons  affirmed  by  a wider  circle  of  enthusiasts.” 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  project,  several  of  the 
young  musicians  have  continued  to  budd  on  Kelley’s 
mentoring.  "Matthew  [Johnson],  for  example,  has 
continued  in  a folk  vein,  writing  his  own  compositions 
and  performing  them.  . . The  Deer  Creek  Boys  are  just  a 
phenomenon,  because  of  this  project  and  its  linkage  with 
the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Arts. ..and  they  are 
really  growing  as  artists.  This  project  gave  them  all  an 
increased  confidence  level  and  a belief  in  themselves... 
Anthony  coached  them  well,  and  acknowledged  that  what 
they  were  doing  was  authentic  and  good  and  worthy  of 
sharing.  "What  a boost!”  concluded  Massie  Lane.  "This 
personal  development  was  what  this  project  was  all 
about — making  artists  of  the  future,  which  was  pretty 
exciting,  and  our  biggest  claim  to  fame." 
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The  role  of  art  and  the  artist  in 
documenting  contemporary 
society  is  debated  in  PepOn 
Osorio's  many  meetings  with 
Escuela  students.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Pepon  Osorio  and  La  Escuela 
de  Artes  Plasticas. 
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Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Marimar  Benitez,  Chancellor 
Pepon  Osorio,  Installation  Artist 

Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council 
Pinedale,  Wyoming 

Jo  Crandall,  Board  Chair  and 
Executive  Director 
David  Klaren,  Project  Coordinator 
Don  Kennell,  Sculptor 


Heritage  Hall  Museum 
Talladega,  Alabama 

Tommy  Moorehead,  Executive  Director 
Curtis  Reaves,  Videographer 

Baltimore  Clayworks 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

Deborah  Bedwell,  Executive  Director 
Mike  Alewitz,  Muralist 


The  conversations  generated  through  Artists  & Communities 
grew  from  the  program's  goal  of  engaging  communities 
in  examining  and  addressing  issues  of  local  concern.  The 
discussions  provided  residents  a forum  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas,  beliefs,  and  visions  for  the  future,  creating 
greater  appreciation  of  the  diversity  that  is  one  of 
America  s greatest  assets. 

The  Artists  <&  Communities  partnership  between  the 
Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas  (San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico)  and 
installation  artist  Pepon  Osorio  brought  the  artist’s 
renowned  work  to  his  native  Puerto  Rico  for  the  first 
time.  The  ensuing  community  discussions  ranged  from 
the  purpose  of  art  making,  to  international  perceptions 
of  the  people  and  culture  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"There  were  [a  range  of]  different  groups  involved  in 
these  dialogues, ” explained  Escuela  Chancellor  Marimar 
Benitez.  "One  was  within  the  Escuela  de  Artes  Plastica. 
Pepon  had  a number  of  students  who  worked  with  him... 
and  there  was  a very  intense  exchange  between  him  and  the 
students.  This  in  turn  generated  among  the  students  [and 
professors]  a broad  discussion  about  how  to  approach 
making  art.  Pepon  s approach  to  art  as  being  a socially 
significant  activity,  and  one  that  really  has  a very  important 
role  to  play  in  society... is  very  different  from  what  [the 
students]  have  been  learning  about  at  the  Escuela. . .That 
was  very  liberating,  because  the  art  world  tends  to  be  too 
much  of  a self-contained  entity... and  we  sometime  lose  the 
bigger  picture  that...  we  are  part  of  a society  and  artists  have 


a very  important  role  to  play... Pepon  opened  that  door 
and  it  was  very  important  for  all  of  us." 

Benitez  illustrated  how  the  students  also  learned  very 
practical  lessons  about  what  it  takes  physically  to  create 
new  works.  "When  Pepon  and  the  students  were  installing 
No  Crying  Allowed  in  the  Barbershop,  Pepon  wanted  to  fill  the 
space  with  hubcaps. . .So,  they  went  to  junkyards,  and 
explained  what  they  needed  them  for. . .The  junkyard 
owners  gave  them  a special  price  and  then  they  asked  to 
be  invited  to  the  exhibition. . .This  was  also  very 
liberating,  because  one  of  the  things  we  hear  all  the  time 
from  students  is  that  they  can’t  do  their  work  because 
they  don’t  have  materials... Then  suddenly,  they 
discovered  that  there  is  a lot  of  material  out  there,  and 
you  just  have  to  go  look  for  it.  It  is  a break  from  the 
dependency  on  some  kind  of  funding  to  do  your 
work... What  I think  is  important  was  not  only  talking 
about  it,  but  going  ahead  and  doing  it,  and  finding  that 
people  were  very  receptive  to  them. 

A second  important  exchange  was  between  the  Escuela 
and  the  three  other  museums  that  sponsored  the  larger 
presentation  of  Osorio  s work  in  San  Juan.  The  museums 
and  the  Escuela  had  never  collaborated  before,  so  that 
was  a very  important  aspect  of  the  residency.  It  [helped 
us  overcome]  our  professional  jealousy’  to  collaborate 
[and]  had  us  working  together  toward  the  same  goal  of 
inaugurating  the  effective  showing  of  a number  of 
Pepon’s  works  at  the  same  time,”  explained  Benitez. 
"There  was  also  the  Symposium  that  we  held  after  the 
exhibitions  opened.  That  involved  people  from  [a  range 
of]  arts  institutions  and  universities  around  the  issues  of 
the  production  and  distribution  of  culture.” 

Community  and  critical  response  to  Osorio’s  work 
was  equally  diverse.  "The  work  of  Pepon... is  very 
controversial. . .very  provocative,  and  brings  a lot  of 
things  to  the  surface.  It  makes  you  think  about  your  class 
prejudices,  your  aesthetic  prejudices  and  it  really  shakes 
you  up — you  cannot  remain  indifferent  to  work  like 
Pepon  Osorio’s. . .and  this  was  very  good,  Benitez  said. 


"The  art  public  [in  San  Juan]  is  like  this  highbrow 
public... conservative  aesthetically  and  socially. . .A  lot  of 
people  in  the  art  world — critics — reacted  very  bitterly, 
because  it  was  like,  'We  are  being  represented  through 
lower-class  kitsch.’  But  there  was  not  that  kind  of  reaction 
[among  average  community  members] — it  is  a class 
reaction. ..  [People  did  discuss]  what  was  being  shown 
internationally  about  Puerto  Rico...  [and]  how  [Osorio] 
had  projected  Puerto  Ricans.  It  was  cathartic. . .being 
suddenly  confronted  with  something  that  is  very  real 
and  very  close  to  us. 

Special  events  and  discussions  about  the  issues 
explored  in  Osorio  s work  went  on  to  involve  many 
people  beyond  the  community  of  arts  organizations. 
"The  art  world  collaborated,  through  Pepon,  with 
government  agencies  with  which  we  usually  have  no 
contact — the  Department  of  the  Family,  through  Badge  of 
Honor,  and  the  Police  Department,  through  Scene  of  the 
Crime — Whose  Crime?  We  had  never  [before]  talked  about 
what  the  art  is  about  and  what  the  agencies  are  about... 
Benitez  recalled.  This  involvement  extended  to  the  local 
associations  of  barbers  and  beauticians.  They  got 
involved  with  No  Tears  Allowed  in  the  Barbershop,  and  they  were 
so  happy  with  that,  because  no  one  had  ever  invited  them 
to  a museum... The  day  the  exhibition  opened,  there  were 
barbers  there  giving  haircuts,”  Benitez  laughed.  [The 
installation]  Home  Visit  was  also  in  itself  a reversal  of  roles, 
because  the  work  goes  to  the  homes  of  people,  and  the 
people  in  the  neighborhood  come  to  the  exhibition  in 
their  next  door  neighbor’s  house. 

Benitez  concluded  that  "this  crossing  over  of 
publics. . .was  very  important  for  the  residency,  and  is 
something  that  is  essential  to  the  work  of  Pepon  Osorio.” 
What  Pepon’s  [project]  did  in  Puerto  Rico,  was  get 
people  involved  who  would  never  have  considered  an 
exhibition  at  the  museum  as  something  that  was  part  of 
their  lives  or  directly  relevant  to  them. 

When  a major  public  arts  sculpture  was  proposed  for 
Pinedale,  Wyoming,  its  citizens  found  themselves 
debating  questions  similar  to  those  raised  in  Puerto  Rico: 
What  is  the  role  of  art  and  art  making  in  community  life? 
Flow  should  that  art  be  used  to  depict  their  town? 

Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council  Executive  Director  and 
Board  Chair  Jo  Crandall  sets  the  scene  by  explaining, 
There  are  about  1,200  people  in  town. ..and  only  5-000 
people  in  the  whole  county. ..  [Pinedale  is]  very  isolated, 
very  traditional,  very  self-sufficient. ..  In  our  naive 
outlook,  we  thought  [the  project]  would  be  a way  to  build 
and  bring  community  together. 

"We  had  decided  that  we  wanted  a visual  artist  because 
most  of  our  previous  efforts  were  in  the  performing 


arts,"  explained  Project  Coordinator  David  Klaren. 

I didn’t  have  any  illusions  that  there  wouldn’t  be  people 
upset. .. Knowing  the  town,  and  knowing  the  people... 

I really  didn’t  expect  it  to  be  just  a walk  in  the  park.” 

Sculptor  Don  Kennell  acknowledged  that  his  arrival 
in  Pinedale,  driving  a distinctive  art  car,  made  some 
people  anxious.  "[The  car]  is  basically  covered  with  a map 
of  the  United  States  created  three-dimensionally  with 
tchotchkes  and  toys  and  things...!  [was]  thinking  that  it 
would  be  a great  way  kick  off  the  residency.  It  was  in  a 
way,  but  it  stirred  up  a fair  amount  of  controversy  in  the 
town,  too — some  people  were  concerned  that  the  art  car 
represented  the  kind  of  work  that  we  were  going  to  do  as 
part  of  the  residency.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that 
people  would  make  that  leap. ..But  it  set  up  this  kind  of 
dynamic  where  people  were  a little  concerned. 

Kennell  and  the  Arts  Council  planned  to  develop 
three  sculpture  installations.  "We  [wanted]  to  work  with 
high  school  students,  seniors,  and  then  a range  of  mainly 
adults  from  the  community,  with  the  idea  that  we  would 
get  three  different  perspectives  on  the  community,” 
says  Kennell. 

The  Arts  Council  arranged  for  Kennell  to  meet  with 
a variety  of  local  organizations  and  hosted  a series  of 
community  forums  to  involve  residents  in  developing 
design  ideas  for  the  works.  Though  each  stage  of  the 
project  generated  debate,  the  proposal  to  create  a 
centerpiece  symbolizing  Pinedale’s  traditions  and  sense 
of  place  was  the  focus  of  the  most  heated  and  protracted 
exchanges.  The  Arts  Council  wanted  to  make  this 
project  as  encompassing  as  we  could.  We  wanted  it  to  be 
a bridge-builder  and  give  the  arts  a greater  awareness,” 
Crandall  explained.  We  went  to  the  school  district 
trustees. . .and  got  their  blessing,  we  made  sure  that  the 
superintendent  and  the  board  members  were  invited  to 
review  the  artist’s  work,  we  went  to  the  City  and  County 
and  to  the  churches. . .and  put  general  notices  in  the 
newspaper. . .After  each  meeting,  we  would  re-invite 
people  to  participate." 

"Basically  [at  issue  was  that]  it  was  a contemporary  art 
piece.  The  concepts  they  were  all  comfortable  with... 

[but]  because  of  the  more  contemporary  image  that  we 
ended  up  presenting,  we  had  real  traditionalists  who  only 
wanted  representational  art,  [and  who]  did  not  like  the 
image  we  came  up  with,”  she  continued.  "We  had  tried 
very  hard  to  get  a very  broad  representation — teachers, 
local  citizens,  senior  citizens,  newcomers,  old-timers — 
and  in  spite  of  that  we  still  ended  up  with  this  controversy. 

The  debate  extended  beyond  personal  taste  in  art  to 
perspectives  on  government  funding  for  the  arts. 

Somewhere  down  the  line,  there  were  NEA  funds  tied  to 
this  project,  and  [the]  point  of  view  of  a small  group 


was,  Artists  who  are  worth  any  merit  are  going  to  be 
commercially  viable  artists,  ” Klaren  stated.  "Others 
argued  that  there  is  a plethora  of  things  out  there  that 
are  not  commercially  viable  that  are  still  important  to 
us  as  a society.” 

Pinedale’s  two  local  newspapers  ensured  that  the 
discussions  stayed  in  the  public  eye.  As  Kennell  recalled. 
We  were  getting  a lot  of  press  coverage — it  was  a bit  like 
working  in  a fishbowl. ..  One  of  the  local  newspapers 
wrote... very  extensive  articles  promoting  [the  project], 
while  the  other  paper  was  more  adversarial... But  that 
helped  stimulate  conversation  and  dialogue,  too... which 
was  good,  because  ultimately  we  really  wanted  to  engage 
the  community  in  this  dialogue. 

"When  all  the  controversy  arose... we  decided  that 
perhaps  we  were  better  off  to  let  the  dialogue  happen  in 
the  letters  to  the  paper  rather  than  our  coming  in... The 
Arts  Council  very  carefully  did  not  make  any  responses — 
we  kept  our  mouths  shut,  we  didn’t  respond  to  letters  in 
the  paper,  we  tried  to  lay  out  what  we  were  doing,  but  we 
didn’t  make  direct  responses  to  the  criticism,”  says 
Crandall  explained.  Over  a thousand  people  spoke  to 
us  personally  but  weren’t  going  to  write  a letter  to  the 
paper... It  all  got  filtered  back  to  us  in  a lot  of  different 
ways... The  dialogue  was  happening,  and  it  was  critical 
that  it  did  happen.  It  opened  things  up — people  here 
don’t  think  of  art  as  being  political,  they  don’t 
understand  what  it  can  do,  the  power  of  it ” 

Nonetheless,  between  numerous  public  meetings  and 
press  articles,  "We  ended  up  feeling  under  the  gun  in  a 
way  that  we  had  not  felt  before,  Crandall  sighed.  "What 
we  found  was  that  people  who  had  not  participated  [in 
the  community  discussions]  were  not  comfortable  with 
[the  final  design],  because  they  had  not  gone  through  the 
process  of  where  we  came  from  and  how  we  got  there.  ” 

Klaren  added,  I he  people  who  stuck  with  us  through 
the  meetings  and  the  different  generations  of  Don’s 
drawings. . .kind  of  fell  in  line.  They  were  interested  in 
the  project  from  the  beginning. . .Then  there  were  the 
people  who  didn  t get  too  involved  physically  in  the 
project,  but  who  dropped  by  the  studio  every  week  to  see 
how  Don  was  doing  on  the  fabrication. . .The  people  who 
were  really  interested  in  the  project  tended  to  gravitate 
toward  [the  fabrication]  and  wanted  to  be  involved  in 
something  more  than  just  planning  the  work.  ” 

That  was  one  of  our  strategies  in  terms  of  getting 
people  involved — to  have  them  physically  involved  in  making 
the  work,  says  Kennell.  "I  hoped  that,  through  that, 
they  would  be  able  to  tell  their  stories  and  be  able  to  draw 
their  own  circle  of  friends  and  family  into  the  process.  " 

Kennell  reflected  on  the  installation  of  the  final 
work:  "As  we  wrapped  up... about  a dozen  people  came 


up  to  me  and  said  that  they  had  followed  the  saga  of  the 
residency... and  initially  they  were  kind  of  suspicious  and 
thought  it  really  wasn’t  all  that  great  an  idea.  Now  that 
they  had  seen  the  end  result,  they  were  quite  pleased  and 
just  wanted  to  let  me  know  that  they  appreciated  the  work 
that  we  had  done.  For  me,  that  was  a real  kind  of 
validation  for  what  we  had  done — they  had  their  doubts, 
and  they  changed  their  minds.” 

"They  had  expressed  their  doubts,  and  they  had 
changed  their  minds — so  there  was  something  there 
that  allowed  that  to  happen,”  Crandall  asserts.  ' [What 
surprised  people  most]  was  how  much  they  cared.  ..The 
fact  is  that  we  were  all  in  agreement  about  what  we  were 
trying  to  do,  but  the  way  in  which  we  were  trying  to  do  it 
was  the  sticking  point. ..  [This  project]  helped  people 
realize  what  some  of  the  possibilities  are... I want  to 
continue  to  build  on  this  awareness. ..  that  there  are  a 
lot  of  ways  to  look  at  things,  and  no  one  way  is 
necessarily  right. 

The  question  of  how  to  depict  their  community’s  history 
was  also  central  to  the  debate  that  arose  during 
videographer  Curtis  Reaves’  Artists  & Communities  project 
with  the  Heritage  Hall  Museum  (Talladega,  Alabama). 
This  time,  however,  the  dialogue  took  place  between  the 
artist  and  his  host  organization. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  fascinated  me  is  the  fact 
that  the  town  has  such  a colorful  history,  and  for  the 
people  who... had  grown  up  with  that  history,  it  was  like, 
Ho-hum,  ’”  says  Museum  Executive  Director  Tommy 
Moorehead.  "So  I was  thinking:  Rich  history — let’s  figure 
out  a way  to  get  it  documented,  get  it  down  on  film,  and 
maybe  we  can  edit  parts  of  it  and  build  it  into  exhibits, 
and  the  other  was... to  do  a highly  visible  project  with  a 

black  artist,  and  to  involve  the  black  community 

Explaining  his  approach  to  the  project,  Reaves  said, 
"With  my  work,  I do  bottom  up’  history... A lot  of  times, 
people  have  a problem  with  you  stirring  up  their  history. 

I was  definitely  there  to  stir  it  up,  and  to  try  to  bring 
dialogue. . .There  was  an  underlying  motive  for  my  being 
there,  too,  as  an  African  American  filmmaker.  The 
Museum  really  didn’t  have  a contact  in  the  African 
American  community,  and  thought  that  by  bringing  me 

in,  they  could  bridge  that  particular  gap ” 

Moorehead  sees  Talladega  as  "...a  crossroads  for  a lot 
of  major  events  that  applied  to  things  that  were  going  on 
all  over  the  nation.”  He  envisioned  a documentary  film 
that  would  encompass  local  history  from  the  Indian  Wars 
of  the  1830’s  through  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction, 
to  the  present  day.  "We  saw  Curtis’  John  and  Sarah  Project. . . 
and  thought  that  if  he  could  do  that,  then  he  could 
[address  our  history].” 
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Moorehead  explained  that  the  Heritage  Hall  Museum 
also  tried  to  ensure  that  young  people  were  able  to 
benefit  from  Reaves’  work:  "We  got  funding  from  the 
State  Arts  Council  for  a high  school  arts  camp... to  get 
some  kids  involved  in  the  project... Every  bit  of  this 
history  that  Curtis  was  going  to  cover,  we  exposed  the 
kids  to.  We  took  them  to  the  battle  site  and  we  told  them 
the  story,  we  took  them  downtown  and  told  them  the 
history  of  the  courthouse. ..  Curtis  worked  with  the  kids  in 
the  darkroom. . .and  met  with  us  at  the  cemetery  where  we 
did  rubbings  of  tombstones  and  had  a lecture  about  the 
Battle  of  Talladega.  " 

Reaves  described  the  numerous  sources  he  had  access 
to  in  researching  the  local  history.  I met  with  key  people 
in  the  town,  along  with  the  board.  I was  able  to  work  with 
Talladega  College,  and  I pulled  resources  from  other 
[local]  historians  as  well  as  people  in  the  churches. 

"The  history  came  in  a lot  of  different  ways,  ” 
Moorehead  adds.  A lot  of  conversations  with  me,  with 
different  people  in  the  community  that  Curtis  would  seek 
out,  [as  well  as]  members  of  the  Board  and  [others]  we 
lined  up  interviews  [with].  There  is  a book  written  by 
Mr.  Jemison. . . that  kind  of  covers  our  history. . . that 
Curtis  had  access  to.  . . We  went  to  Montgomery,  and 
visited  the  archives  and  worked  with  the  people  there — 
they  brought  basically  everything  they  had  and  spread  it 
out  on  the  table — maps  and  documents  and  stuff.  We  also 
spent  a lot  of  time  driving  roads  and  visiting  State 
Parks. . .shooting  nature  scenes  and  trying  to  set  this 
history  in  the  context  of  the  environment.” 

Originally,  the  script  was  going  to  be  a 
collaboration. . .and  we  were  going  to  be  as  politically 
correct  as  possible  and  still  tell  the  truth  in  such  a way 
that  it  was  still  palatable  to  the  community,  Moorehead 
continues.  "Curtis  wanted  to  make  a piece  of  art,  and  say 
something,  and  if  it  got  too  dangerous  or  too  explicit  for 
people. ..so  be  it.  I can  appreciate  his  position  and 
understand  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  also  in  a unique 
position. . .coming  from  a northern  community  to  a 
southern  community. ..  It  was  probably  difficult  for  him 
because  he  was  in  an  alien  environment.” 

"It  was  kind  of  odd  being  there,  in  the  sense  that... 

I basically  scrambled  for  four  months  to  build  a story 
that  could  be  used  at  a later  date  as  an  educational 
component  in  the  schools  and  possibly  through  community 
events,”  Reaves  said.  "The  [Museum]  Board  wanted  a video 
that  made  the  town  look  good... and  they  had  a problem 
with  me  telling  the  truth.  When  I talked  about  Andrew 
Jackson  and  how  the  Creek  Indians  were  slaughtered  in  the 
Battle  of  Talladega,  they  didn’t  want  that...  I did  a slave 
reenactment,  and  they  didn’t  want  that... There  were  so 
many  days  that  I felt  I was  out  there  in  no-man’s-land.” 


The  ensuing  discussions  about  the  content  of  Reaves’ 
work  took  place  largely  within  distinct  groups — Talladega’s 
African  American  community  and  among  board  members 
of  the  Heritage  Hall  Museum — and  through  Talladega’s 
local  newspaper.  "Basically,  through  articles  and  meetings, 
I was  able  to  present  what  I thought  the  video  should 
be. ..I  believe  there  were  a lot  of  people  touched  by  the 
work,  and  a lot  of  support  in  the  community,”  Reaves 
recalled.  "The  people  at  the  Museum  were  frightened  that 
it  would  put  a bad  light  on  the  Museum,  and  it  would  stir 
up  racial  tensions  in  the  community.  I found  that  that 
wasn't  true — there  weren’t  any  Native  Americans  left  in 
Talladega  that  I could  find,  but  the  African  Americans 
there  were  really  relieved  that  someone  came  and  told  the 
truth  about  their  town.  So  that  was  a positive.” 

According  to  Moorehead,  There  were  a lot  of 
meetings  trying  to  keep  [the  Board  and  the  Project 
Committee]  abreast  of  what  was  happening  with  the 
project.  There  was  also  a lot  of  coverage  in  the  paper... so 
there  were  a lot  of  people  who  aired  their  opinions.  The 
Board  here  is  not  out  of  the  Dark  Ages,  they’re  educated 
people,  and  they  realized  what  I was  trying  to  say... and 
Curtis  coming  at  it  from  a black  viewpoint. . . But  the 
European  side  [of  the  story]  was  getting  lost... and  the 
[ancestors  of]  people  who  are  [leaders]  in  the  community 
now,  were  not  looking  good  in  all  of  this. . . . 

Moorehead  says  that,  like  Reaves,  he  ended  up  feeling 
"...like  some  little  guy  stuck  in  the  middle. ..It  got  to  the 
point  where  I felt  I was  being  left  out  of  my  own  project.” 

Seeking  a compromise  acceptable  to  all  parties,  the 
script  was  re-written,  and  Reaves  re-edited  the  final 
video.  However,  even  with  the  revisions,  "...It  still  may  be 
too  inflammatory  for  the  audience  we  were  wanting  to 
pitch  it  to,”  sighed  Moorehead.  LThough]  I haven’t 
given  up  on  the  fact  that  it  can  be  one  day  put  in  a slick 
jacket. . .and  that  segments  of  it  can  be  exhibited. . . . 

Both  men  are  sensitive  to  the  many  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  this  project,  as  well  as  the  opportunities 
missed.  "There  was  a major  uproar. . .with  images  from 
my  slave  reenactment. ..  [and]  with  my  doing  reenactment 
of  the  Battle  of  Talladega. . .There  could  have  been  a 
major  panel  discussion  about  these  issues,  but  basically 
[they]  were  swept  under  the  carpet,”  Reaves  said.  "As  an 
artist,  I try  to  go  into  a community  and  plant  seeds 
through  my  work.  I was  able  to  do  that  with  various 
people  in  the  community  who  might  never  truly 
recognize  the  video  or  anything  to  do  with  art.  Just  being 
me,  I was  able  to  bridge  some  of  the  racial  tensions  still 
existing  in  that  community. . . [But]  I think  a lot  more 
healing  could  have  taken  place." 

If  anything  positive  happened  out  of  all  this,  it  was 
all  the  dialogue  that  went  on... even  though  it  was  pretty 
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much  in  a condensed  inner  circle,”  Moorehead  concludes. 
"There  was  a lot  of  history  and  opinions  shared. . .and  now 
there’s  a lot  more  people  in  the  community  who 
appreciate  the  dynamics  of  the  community  and  why  we 
are  where  we  are  today.” 

In  developing  work  illustrating  the  legacy  of  famed 
Underground  Railroad  conductor’  Harriet  Tubman, 
Baltimore  Clayworks  (Baltimore,  Maryland)  and 
muralist  Mike  Alewitz  found  themselves  embroiled  in 
an  exchange  arising  from  the  tension  between  historical 
accuracy  and  what  contemporary  society  deems 
appropriate  to  depict. 

"Initial  dialogue  started  when  we  were  awarded  the 
Millennium  Grant,  the  question  became,  'Well,  what  will 
we  do  with  this  opportunity?”’  Clayworks  Executive 
Director  Deborah  Bedwell  said.  We  then  asked,  How 
can  we  cast  as  broad  a net  as  possible  in  getting  people 
involved?  ...I  realized  that  Baltimore  Clayworks  doing  a 
Harriet  Tubman  project  was  way  out  of  our  depth,  so  we 
needed  to  involve  some  people  who  had  depth  and 
excellence  in  history... These  folks  became  our  critical 
brain  trust”  for  historical  accuracy  and  geography  and 
that  sort  of  thing. 

"Mike  came  in  to  talk  to  the  group  we  assembled — the 
International  Network  to  Freedom  Association,  the 
National  Park  Service,  the  African  American  Cultural 
Center,  Howard  County  representatives — over  twenty-five 
people.  They  were  so  energized  and  excited... that  I 
remember  I had  trouble  getting  them  out  of  the  building 
[at  the  meeting’s  end].  We  continued  the  discussions  at  a 

restaurant  down  the  street ” 

Alewitz  picked  up  the  story:  ”1  was  welcomed  extremely 
warmly,  and  people  were  very  excited,  and  that  was  true 
until  we  presented  the  sketch  intended  for. . .downtown 
Baltimore... that  included  an  image  of  Harriet  Tubman 
with  a weapon.  At  that  point  everything  just  exploded, 
and  discussions  started  to  take  place  around  everything — 
whether  you  could  portray  someone  with  a gun,  whether 
this  was  accurate  history,  whether  artists  should  be 
permitted  to  do  something  like  this,  whether  this  sort  of 
image  should  go  up  in  the  city — really  every  question  that 
comes  up,  and  in  general  very  good  questions. . .about 
substantive  issues.” 

"We  knew  in  the  beginning. . .that  there  was  risk 
involved  in  this  project.  I knew  that  Mike’s  work  would 
be  controversial.  I knew  it  would  spark  a community 
dialogue,  said  Bedwell. 

Clayworks  organized  a series  of  community  forums, 
inviting  residents  from  across  Baltimore  to  share  their 
opinions  about  Alewitz’s  proposed  image  of  an  armed 
Harriet  Tubman.  As  Bedwell  recounted  The  forum 


discussions  were  very  sophisticated. . . People  were  talking 
about  things  like  historical  accuracy. . .The  real  and  true 
dialogue  wasn’t  the  real  problem;  the  problem  came 
when  [a  local  reporter]  did  a story  that  positioned  the 
dialogue  as  a black-versus-white  debate,  which  it  never 
was — it  was  a Harriet-with-a-gun  dialogue... and  there 
were  strong  and  passionate  views  on  all  sides.  The  media 
reduced  it  to,  Check  this  box — are  you  for  it  or  against 
it?  whereas  the  issues  were  very  complex  and  quite  rich 
in  terms  of  the  discussion." 

For  Alewitz,  "What  made  it  easier,  was  that  it  was 
absolutely  clear  that  people  in  the  city  supported  what  we 
were  doing.  People  would  walk  up  to  you  and  say,  We 
think  it’s  really  great — don’t  take  the  gun  out  of  her  hands.’ 
I may  be  kidding  myself,  but  I had  the  sense  that... the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  were  really  behind  doing  this... 
I am  still  looking  for  a wall — this  mural  will  be  painted!” 

Bedwell’s  perspective  is  somewhat  different.  She  said 
that  discussions  about  the  Tubman  image  "...were 
especially  fruitful  in  the  rural  communities,  where... it 
was  a real  community-building  experience. . .There  wasn’t 
the  heat  that  there  was  in  Baltimore  City,  because. . .those 
communities  aren’t  ripped  apart  by  gun  violence.  In  fact, 
the  Harriet  Tubman  organization  in  Cambridge, 
Maryland  (Tubman’s  birthplace) — quite  a stable  African 
American  community  organization — was  very  supportive 
and  sort  of  sad  that  they  weren’t  getting  her.” 

For  Baltimore  Clayworks,  the  experience  of  this  project 
was  positive  albeit  sometimes  challenging.  Bedwell 
laughed,  "This  kind  of  discussion. . .is  the  kind  of  thing 
that  theater  groups  put  up  with  all  the  time... There  is  a 
lot  of  angst  about  the  art.  At  Baltimore  Clayworks,  there 
has  never  been  angst  about  the  art,  [so  having  that]  is  a 
good  thing,  because  then  people  think  about  it.”  Turning 
serious,  she  said,  "The  topic  that  we  chose  was  a worthwhile 
topic... and  fit  within  the  values  of  our  organization.  We 
made  and  renewed  some  wonderful  friendships  out  of 
the  dialogue  about  Harriet  and  her  place  in  Maryland 
history.” 

Alewitz  agreed:  "This  project  really  was  a series  of 
murals  and  a big  discussion  about  Harriet  Tubman  and 
the  Underground  Railroad. . .When  you  do  this  public 
work,  it  raises  a lot  of  different  questions,  and  it  is  a very 
complex  thing. . .because  people  are  complex,  the  viewers 
are  complex  and  people  have  a lot  of  different  opinions 
about  these  things.  The  fact  that  they  relate  to  it  in  different 
ways  is  a tribute  to  the  fact  that,  given  the  opportunity, 
people  will  respond  to  public  art.  Even  when  it  starts  out 
as  a negative,  it’s  not  necessarily  bad. ..Now  more  people 
in  Baltimore  know  about  Harriet  Tubman  than  ever  did 
before,  so  on  that  level  the  project  sparked  a great 
dialogue  and  it  became  part  of  people’s  lives.  ” 


Blountstown  residents  learn  how 
to  design  and  make  broken  tile 
mosaics  during  workshops  with 
artist  Richard  Moss.  Photo 
courtesy  of  the  W.C.  Neal  Civic 
Center  and  Richard  Moss. 
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Self  Help  Graphics  and  Art 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Tomie  Arai,  Printmaker 

Flint  Institute  of  Arts 
Flint  Central  High  School 
Flint,  Michigan 

Monique  Desormeau,  Curator  of  Education 
Dick  Ramsdell,  Faculty  member 
Bill  Bamberger,  Photographer 


Shreveport  Regional  Arts  Council 
Shreveport,  Louisiana 

Pam  Atchison,  Executive  Director 
Kelly  McDade,  Public  Art  Director 
Meg  Saligman,  Painter 

W I Neal  Civic  Center 
Blountstown,  Florida 

Suella  McMillan,  Executive  Director 
Richard  Moss,  Mosaic  Artist 


Involving  local  residents  in  Artists  Sc  Communities  activities 
helped  build  the  sense  of  ownership  crucial  to  each 
community’s  investment  in  the  outcomes  of  their 
project.  Actively  promoting  awareness  of  the  local  projects 
created  innovative  ways  for  people  to  contribute  to 
dialogue  within  their  communities,  expanded  the  potential 
for  citizen  participation  in  arts  activities,  and  increased 
appreciation  of  the  arts  as  a force  for  positive  change. 

Working  within  a culturally  rich  community  in  Los 
Angeles,  California,  printmaker  Tomie  Arai  used  her 
Artists  <S:  Communities  project  with  Self  Help  Graphics  and 
Art  to  help  local  artists  explore  new  ways  of  talking  to 
their  own  and  neighboring  communities  about  identity 
and  the  sense  of  place. 

"I  was  very  fortunate  to  work  with  an  organization  that 
had  such  a great  track  record  with  the  East  L.A.  community,” 
asserted  Arai.  ...There  was  an  audience  that  they  had 
served  for  many  years,  who  were  very  faithful  to  them... 
so  it  wasn’t  difficult  to  bring  people  into  the  project,  and 
to  excite  them  about  it.” 

As  an  Asian  American  artist  coming  into  a Chicano 
community,  "I  was  definitely  interested  in  exploring  how 
I could  participate  in  a cultural  exchange.  East  L.A.  borders 
on  Monterey  Park,  which  is  largely  Chinese,  so  there  is 
this  wonderful  mix,  although  people  still  remain  very 
separate.  [1]  was  really  grateful  that  Self  Help  [wasn’t 
engaged]  in  a lot  of  rhetoric  about  that...  they  weren’t 
pushing  the  residency  as  this  multicultural  mix.'  They 


were  willing  to  see  how  the  project  took  shape  as  it  went 
along,  [and]  we  were  able  to  get  that  mix  we  were  trying 
to  get,  without  belaboring  the  point. 

Self  Help  Graphics  has  been  an  artist  access  facility  for 
over  twenty  years,  and  is  one  of  its  community’s  primary 
cultural  institutions.  The  organization  hosted  an  Artist 
Bienvemda — an  artist  talk  and  evening  of  food  and 
conversation — at  the  beginning  of  Arai’s  residency  to 
introduce  her  to  local  residents.  "I  was  integrated  into 
the  workshops  they  were  teaching,  and  given  a studio  in 
the  printmaking  workshop — so  I was  there  twenty-four 
hours  a day,”  she  said.  "...Through  the  print  shop... 

I met  a number  of  artists  from  the  community,  who 
then  also  introduced  me  to  [others].’’ 

Being  involved  in  meeting  people,  planning,  and 
collaborating. . .you  can  begin  to  get  a handle  on  who 
you're  really  working  with,  and  establish  some  trust, 
which  seems  essential  [in  order]  to  involve  a larger 
audience  or  a larger  base  of  participants.  East  L.A.  is  a 
neighborhood  that  has  an  enormously  long  history  of 
doing  murals  and  engaging  in  community  art... I was 
coming  into  a community  that  was  already  sold  on  the 
idea,  and  I was  able  to  engage  in  conversations  on  a very 
different  level  with  people  about  how  art  can  help  build 
a sense  of  community  ...I  didn’t  have  to  [advocate  for 
community  art]  when  I went  there,  because  there  were 
murals  everywhere  you  looked. .. people  were  familiar 
with  that  process.” 

The  collaborative  print  workshops  that  resulted  in  the 
mixed  media  group  exhibition  LAtitudes  successfully  drew 
a mix  of  people  from  the  neighborhood  and  from  the 
community  of  artists  already  associated  with  Self  Help 
Graphics.  Some  of  the  artists  Arai  met  ...felt  they  were 
expected  to  create  a certain  kind  of  art,  because  they  were 
Chicano  and  because  they  were  working  in  community... 
[They  had]  this  sense  that  they  had  to  be  accountable  to 
the  community.  What  people  were  asking  me  to  do  as 
someone  from  outside  their  community,  was  to  help  them 
push  the  envelope  of  what  they  were  doing.  My  residency 


was  an  opportunity  for  them  to  look  at  different  ways  of 
speaking  to  the  community — to  communicate  the  same 
themes  that  were  very  close  to  them — place  and 
neighborhood — in  a different  way.” 

By  the  end  of  her  residency,  "I  loved  East  L.A. ! It  was 
nothing  like  I expected  it  to  be... I was  shaken  quite  a bit, 
because  the  experience  caused  me  to  re-invest  in  the 
notion  of  doing  work  in  community...  actually  making 
work  with  people.  In  East  L.A. , the  respect  they  have  for 
artists  was  so  unique  and  refreshing...  that  I saw  a way  that 
art  could  be  integrated  into  one’s  life  in  an  organic  way.” 

Once  used  to  illustrate  the  social  and  physical  decline 
of  America’s  waning  manufacturing  sector,  the 
community  of  Flint,  Michigan  was  predictably  wary  about 
the  intent  of  the  Flint  Institute  of  Arts’  Artists  & Communities 
project  with  photographer  Bill  Bamberger. 

Curator  of  Education  Monique  Desormeau 
acknowledged  that  this,  coupled  with  the  Institute’s  need 
to  "...draw  on  a wider  section  of  the  Flint  community...” 
led  to  a project  partnership  with  the  students  and  faculty  of 
Flint  Central  High  School.  The  kids  who  were  involved  in 
the  project  were. . .skeptical  at  first,  because  they  were 
afraid  it  was  going  to  be  another  one  of  those  downer 
news  stories  about  what’s  wrong  with  Flint. 

Anxieties  soon  evaporated.  "We  made  a few  really 
good  decisions  upfront,  and  they  were  collaborative.” 
Bamberger  described  that  "We  decided  early  on. ..that 
my  studio  should  be  in  the  high  school.  As  an  artist... 
it  is  a pretty  remarkable  experience  to  have  your  working 
space  located  in  the  nexus  of  the  very  community  you 
want  to  reach.” 

Bamberger  found  a tireless  ally  in  Central  High  School 
faculty  member  Dick  Ramsdell.  "He  shared  my  work  with 
students,  so  they  were  expecting  me,  and  I [could]  hit  the 
ground  running. ..He  facilitated  introductions  to  all  kinds 
of  people.  Partnering  with  someone  like  Dick  and  other 
faculty,  getting  them  involved  and  invested  and  excited, 
made  the  project  possible,”  Bamberger  explains. 

"When  Bill  arrived. . .the  idea  that  some  of  the  kids  had 
was,  Here  comes  someone  who’s  going  to  take  a bunch 
of  neat  photographs  of  us,  ” Ramsdell  added.  "We  spent 
quite  a few  hours  talking  with  them,  shaping  the  project.” 
I was  invited  to  Dick’s  classroom  from  the  beginning... 
and  spoke  to  the  students. . .two  or  three  times  a week 
about  the  project,  and  when  I was  uncertain  about  the 
shape  it  would  take,  I would  talk  to  the  students,” 
Bamberger  continues.  The  project  ended  up  being 
about  boys  becoming  men,  and  we  discussed  whether  that 
was  the  best  approach  to  take,  what  would  be  the  issue  of 
leaving  girls  out  of  the  artistic  piece  of  this,  how  they 
would  participate ” 


Ramsdell  explained:  "It  was  just  a topic  that  the  kids 
could  really  hook  on  to  [andj  the  girls  got  really  involved, 
because  they  were  interested  in  what  the  boys  were  saying. 
It  was  something  the  kids  have  ideas  about,  but  is  not  the 
kind  of  thing  that  they  sit  around  and  talk  to  each  other 
about,  so  they  were  very  eager  to  express  some  of  their 
own  feelings.” 

Bamberger  established  a group  of  students  who  had 
day-to-day  involvement  in  the  project.  "When  you  select 
a core  group  in  any  community,  the  word  gets  out,  and 
each  of  them  brings  many  more  to  the  project.  We  had 
a constant  flow  of  forty  or  fifty  students  a day  coming 
through  the  studio. . .each  of  them  wanting  to  participate.” 
Picture  a high  school  with  a very  structured  daily 
environment. . .and  then  there  is  Bill,  who  is  completely 
free — he’s  out  in  the  halls,  he  comes  into  different 
classrooms,  he’s  in  the  cafeteria,  he’s  riding  the  buses,  he's 
at  sporting  events.  They  got  to  know  him,  and  they  wanted 
to  be  a part  of  what  he  was  doing,”  Ramsdell  added. 

Bamberger  laughed,  "Because  I was  there  and  available 
from  nine  o’clock  to  quitting  time  every  day... I lived  the 
life  of  a student — apart  from  not  having  the  right  sneakers!” 

The  project  epicenter  was  a classroom  that  the 
students  renovated  to  create  studio  ll8.  Bamberger 
described,  "It  became  a shooting  studio,  which  brought 
in  a whole  number  of  students  day  in  and  day  out.  In  the 
end,  we  had  some  of  the  toughest  kids  in  the  school, 

[who  had]  very  little  resources,  [working  with]  that 
equipment...  These  kids  looked  after  this  space  and  this 
equipment  like  it  was  the  most  precious  thing,  because  it 
was  there  for  them,  and  they  had  absolute  use  of  it. ..It  is 
really  powerful  lesson:  that  when  you  make  that  kind  of 
commitment  to  be  available,  you  will  be  treated  [to]  an 
enormous  amount  of  respect  and  participation.  ” 

The  resulting  exhibitions  of  photographic  portraits 
and  interviews  with  the  boys  from  Central  High  School 
exhilarated  the  Flint  community.  "This  [was]  a really 
good  time  for  the  community  to  come  together  and 
celebrate  something  that  was  good  for  Flint, ’’according 
to  Desormeau.  "Because  in  the  community  itself,  the 
children  are  seen  as  the  future  and  are  an  extremely 
important  resource.. .We  want  good  things  for  the  kids.” 

Bamberger  concludes:  "There  is  a wide  range  of 
people  who  will  participate  in  the  arts  if  you  allow  them 
some  means  of  access.  You  can  keep  the  caliber  of  the 
art  at  a high  level  with  this  kind  of  involvement. ..  it  is 
not  a lesser  fine  art.  There  is  the  notion  that  if  you 
do  community  art,  your  work  is  not  as  refined  or 
interesting.  I’ve  done  the  same  work  whether  I’m  working 
alone  or  with  people,  and  you  know,  it’s  a lot  more  fun 
if  you  engage  people — particularly  if  the  art  you  do  is 
about  their  lives. 


Shreveport  Regional  Arts  Council  Executive  Director 
Pam  Atchison  described  the  launch  of  its  project  with 
Painter  Meg  Saligman:  ”We  were  blessed  to  be  able  to 
know  from  day  one  what  we  were  about... We  were  able  to 
say  to  the  community  right  from  the  very  start,  We  are 
going  to  work  together  to  create  the  nation’s  largest  public 
art  mural  for  the  Millennium.  There  is  nothing  more 
binding  than  everyone  knowing  what  you're  going  to  do, 
how  you’re  going  to  do  it,  who  you’re  going  to  involve, 
and  where  you’re  going.” 

Public  Art  Director  Kelly  McDade  was  the  person 
who  ensured  that  all  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana  was 
involved  in  realizing  that  vision.  Just  having  Meg’s  fire 
got  us  rolling. . .and  things  were  so  clearly  defined  [by  her 
about]  how  we  needed  to  organize  things,  we  just  had  to 
plug  in.  When  she  first  came  into  town... we  had  set  up 
more  than  seventy-five  local  meetings,  in  places  as 
diverse  as  the  downtown  bus  terminal,  local  churches, 
schools,  city  hall,  local  galleries  and  museums, 
neighborhood  restaurants,  libraries.  Honestly,  Meg 
was  on  the  street  for  a month  solid,  asking  anyone  and 
everyone  in  every  possible  term.  What  do  you  want  to 
see  in  this  kind  of  mural?”’ 

"We  had  historical  societies  come  to  talk  to  us, 
convention  and  visitors’  bureaus  speaking  to  us,  people 
who  had  never  been  asked  a question  before  in  their  lives 
about  the  nature  of  Shreveport,  or  the  heritage,  or  the 
culture,”  McDade  continued.  "It  was  a very  intensive  time... 
almost  like  going  door-to-door,  one-to-one:  fliers 
distributed  to  bring  people  out,  public  announcements 
to  attract  them,  a lot  of  word-of-mouth.” 

"We’ve  been. . .involved  with  a number  of  residencies 
throughout  our  history,  [and]  what  was  different  about 
this  residency  is  that  the  motivation  for  community 
involvement  came  from  Meg,  it  was  not  driven  by  the 
Arts  Council,”  Atchison  explained.  "The  only  way  true 
collaboration  and  community  interaction  can  take  place, 
is  when  the  artist  needs  the  community  to  make  the 
design. ..  [rather  than  just]  affirmation  from  the 
community  for  the  designs  they  already  have  in  mind — 
you  can  do  that  with  very  few  people.  What  Meg 
communicated  to  the  community  was  that  the  design 
ideas  were  going  to  come  from  them.  Therefore,  there 
was  a true  interdependence,  and  Meg  was  not  willing  to 
stop  until  she  felt  she  had  really  heard  from  a diverse 
and  broad  voice  of  the  community.  This  collaboration 
was  really  artist-motivated  out  of  artistic  need,  and  it 
kept  us  all  going.” 

Saligman  noted,  "Artistically,  I wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  millennium  and  the  passage  of  time  really 
meant. . .Everything  in  the  mural  was  from  the  community, 
but  filtered  through  the  idea  of  how  small  we  are  in  the 


passing  of  an  entire  millennium,  and  getting  people  to 
think  along  those  lines,  and  where  did  that  lead  us? 

We  guided  the  questions.  We  said  to  people  who  weren’t 
good  at  answering  questions,  Why  don’t  you  bring  in 
one  object  that  you  want  to  remain  in  the  year  3OOO? 
That  way,  everyone  had  a way  to  get  in.” 

She  continued,  "We  needed  the  community  for  the 
content,  and  we  also  physically  needed  them  to  create 
the  piece,  because  we  had  30,000  square  feet,  and  two 
hands  can’t  do  30.000  square  feet. ..so  it  was  an 
interdependency  in  execution  as  well  as  content.  Meg  has 
signed  a waiver  that  she  won’t  make  another  one  bigger,” 
joked  Atchison. 

"We  determined  very  early  that  we  were  going  to 
incorporate  local  artists  into  the  process  [of  creating 
the  mural].  We  also  identified  others... who  could 
work  part-time. . .assisting  on-site  with  painting  in  the 
neighborhood  parks  or  at  our  community  festivals,” 
McDade  said.  We  kicked  all  this  off  publicly  with  the 
design... We  took  every  opportunity  in  all  of  our  program 
areas,  and  everything  we  did  in  the  year  2000,  Meg  was 
there,  the  cloth  was  there,  artists  were  there,  and  there 
was  the  design,  and  you  knew  which  building  it  was  going 
on... That  was  key — from  the  ArtBreak  Festival  to  [the 
weekly]  Downtown  Saturday  Nights,  to  painting  in  the 
parks — any  opportunity  we  had  to  take  the  cloths  and  the 
design,  we  would.” 

Some  25. OOO  people  eventually  helped  paint  parts  of 
the  mural.  "We  weren’t  defining  people’s  participation... 
People  could  be  involved  in  the  project  for  an  afternoon, 
for  an  hour,  or  full-time — we  wanted  them  to  enter 
however  they  could,”  Saligman  explained. 

"As  far  as  attracting  an  audience,  what  Meg  did  was 
nothing  less  than  take  the  studio  into  the  streets.  For 
seven  months,  she  was  out  there,  on  scaffolding,  in 
front  of  trucks,  painting  cloths — it  was  very  public. 

The  scaffolding  alone  was  visible  every  day  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  downtown  area.  People  could 
just  see  this  mural  on  fire— WHOOSH — flying  up  this 
building.  [They]  would  call  up  and  say,  'What  the  heck  is 
going  on?  How  do  I get  a piece  of  it?  I want  to  be  a part 
of  it!  McDade  exclaimed. 

Saligman  laughed,  "Shreveport  Regional  Arts  Council 
has  an  enormous  base  in  the  community,  and  were 
very  crafty  about  drawing  on  all  the  bases.  For  example, 
with  the  sponsors  it  was,  Send  us  your  employees  for  a 
day.’  Also,  the  trick  of  engaging  people:  they  are  very 
engaging  themselves:  the  people  were  fed,  they  had  a 
good  time,  there  was  live  music — people  wanted  to  come! 
And  people  understood  what  they  were  coming  for,  and 
that  enabled  us  to  get  to  a level  where  we  were  all  creative 
and  exploring.” 
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The  first  issue  that  many  Artists  & Communities  participants 
grappled  with  was  having  an  "outsider”  brought  into 
their  neighborhoods.  Coming  into  one  of  the  country’s 
most  socially  isolated  regions,  visiting  mosaic  artist 
Richard  Moss  had  to  work  on  many  levels  to  build  the 
acceptance  that  helped  engage  people  in  his  project. 

Suella  McMillan,  Executive  Director  of  the  W.T. 
Neal  Civic  Center  (Blountstown,  Florida)  explained  that 
local  residents  had  a number  of  concerns:  "[First  of  all], 
people  were  real  concerned  about  past  national 
controversies  surrounding  some  public  art  projects, 
asking,  'What’s  he  going  to  be  like,  and  is  it  going  to 
reflect  the  morals  of  our  community?’  Then,  one  of  the 
tough  parts  for  us  was  getting  someone  whose  annual 
income  is  under  $II,000-a-year  to  understand  why  we 
were  doing  this  and  why  it  cost  what  it  did.  Finally,  this 
was  the  first  public  art  installation  of  any  sort  in  our 
town — anywhere,  ever.  The  whole  concept  of  public  art 
was  new  to  us,  because  people  [in  Blountstown]  don’t 

have  the  luxury  of  buying  art  for  their  homes ” 

"When  folks  finally  met  Richard  and  got  to  know  him... 
he  won  the  people  over  from  the  get-go,”  McMillan 
continued.  Fie  also  broke  down  a lot  of  preconceived 
notions  about,  'What’s  a Yankee  like?  What’s  an  artist  like? 

[for]  people  who  had  never  really  met  or  talked  to  one ” 

In  addressing  the  questions  about  his  mosaic  work, 
Moss  says,  "One  of  the  advantages  I have  is  that  my 
artwork  [uses]  natural  and  figurative  [forms].  Since  it  is 
recognizable  and  something  [people]  can  identify  easily, 
it  made  it  easier. 

Folks  were  assured,  when  they  saw  some  of  his 
preliminary  work,  that  he  would  be  able  to  fairly  represent 
our  part  of  Florida,  which  is  not  palm  trees  and  South 
Beach,”  added  McMillan.  "His  authenticity  and  his 
aesthetics  and  what  he  viewed  as  our  natural  environment 
absolutely  won  the  people  over.  They  spend  a lot  of  time 
hunting  and  fishing  in  the  swamp,  and  they  would  have 
known  if  his  work  hadn't  been  authentic  to  our  area. 

That  was  real  significant— it  appealed  to  everybody.” 
According  to  McMillan,  questions  about  the 
economics  of  the  project  were  pertinent  to  the  area: 
"There  are  very  few  middle-class  folk  here — there  just 
aren't  any.  People  either  have  something,  or  they  have 
absolutely  nothing.  Kids  from  some  of  our  arts  programs 
come  from  homes  with  swept  dirt  floors  and  no  screens 
on  the  windows  or  indoor  plumbing. . .and  they  don’t 
consider  themselves  any  worse  off  than  the  next  person, 
because  they  do  without  in  the  community.  They  do  what 
they  have  to  do  to  get  by. 

McMillan  described  how  they  developed  awareness 
and  built  participation  in  the  project  throughout 
Blountstown:  "We  started  at  a real  grassroots  level,  of 


This  is  it,  and  this  is  what  we  want  to  do.’  The  first  thing 
we  had  to  do  was  go  to  the  main  folks  in  town  who  work 
with  families — the  library  and  the  Civic  Center.  We 
worked  through  the  family  connections  we  had:  the 
literacy  program. . .and  an  established  arts  program  at  the 
Civic  Center  that  already  fed  the  children  regular  arts 
programming.  We  reached  through  that  to  the  parents 
and  the  community  members  in  the  most  underserved 
and  the  poorest  areas  of  our  town.  We  kind  of  made  a 
quilt  out  of  all  the  different  things  that  were 
happening. . .with  different  beginning  and  ending  dates, 
but  they  all  overlapped  and  gave  continuity,  [and] 

Richard  was  able  to  appear  at  different  program  sites.” 
Perhaps  more  importantly,  McMillan  and  Moss  made 
sure  that  key  members  of  the  community  were  enrolled 
in  the  project.  I would  ask  Suella  a question  about 
something  that  she  probably  knew  the  answer  for,  but 
thought  I should  find  somewhere  else.  So  she  would  send 
me  out  to  meet  someone,”  Moss  added. 

I see  my  role  as  the  weaver.  I was  hooking  him  with 
people.  Each  person  he  met  and  talked  to  had  a way 
different  personality  and  a way  different  view  of  our 
community.  It’s  real  obvious  what  I thought  about  a lot 
of  things,  but  I wanted  him  to  hear  his  own  stuff  from 
other  perspectives,”  McMillan  explains.  "One  fellow  I 
introduced  him  to  is  really  big  in  the  Baptist  church,  so 
that  kind  of  hooks  [Richard]  with  the  Baptist  crowd. 

[He's  also]  a former  Indian  chief  of  our  indigenous  folk, 
so  was  very  helpful  in  giving  Richard  information  about 
that  side  of  things.  And  [the  librarian]  is  in  with  a lot  of 
the  migrant  crowd,  so  she  was  able  to  get  him  with  the 

literacy  program ” 

Moss  took  advantage  of  every  invitation. 

"He  would  pull  up  to  the  table  and  be  one  of  the  family, 
whatever  that  meant  that  night.  Sometimes  it  meant 
going  to  the  rodeo,  sometimes  it  meant  leftovers,  and 
sometimes  it  meant  canned  spaghetti.  One  night  he  went 
to  see  the  snake  handlers  in  a local  church... He  saw  our 
community:  the  good  parts  about  it,  the  bad  parts  about 
it,  the  weird  parts  about  it,  and  the  endearing  parts  about 
it.  We  didn’t  try  to  put  up  any  fancy  show — we  showed 
him  what  we  really  are,”  McMillan  said. 

"There  is  something  to  learn  from  every  setting,  and 
[I  was]  going  in  with  an  open  mind  to  see  where  they 
were  at.  I felt  that,  in  a way  I was  representing  Mid 
Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  and  the  NEA,  so  would  look 
for  the  good  in  things  in  general. . .and  then  accentuate 
that,”  continues  Moss.  "If  I found  myself  in  a situation 
where  I was  paired  with  some  odd  partners,  I could  think 
about  the  whole  point  of  this,  and  what  I was  trying  to  do 
in  the  community.  So  I was  able  to  go  from  that  to  doing 
the  work  I wanted  to  do  where  I was. 


McMillan  conveyed  how  this  intensive,  personal 
approach  to  engaging  community  members  reached 
beyond  the  residency  project  through  a story:  "One  of 
my  teenagers’  friends. . .came  through  the  house  one  time 
and  saw  Richard  in  the  kitchen,  making  biscotti.  Now, 
this  boy  had  never  heard  of  biscotti,  had  no  idea  what 
biscotti  was,  and  had  probably  never  even  seen  a man 
cook,  other  than  my  husband  on  the  barbecue  grill... 

He  wrote  me  a note  in  my  Christmas  card,  saying,  There 
is  always  something  interesting  to  learn  [in  your  house], 
and  interesting  people  to  learn  it  from,’  and  he 
mentioned  Richard. 

"This  young  man  had  never  been  exposed  to  someone 
on  a casual  basis  who  knows  the  stuff  that  Richard  knows. 
He  would  never  have  gone  to  see  the  Civic  Center  piece... 
or  any  piece  of  art  otherwise,  but  after  knowing  Richard, 
he  wanted  to  go  and  see  what  it  was  all  about.  It  goes  to 
show  Richard  was  a wonderful  instructional  resource  for 
the  people  here,  and  that  the  influences  that  artists  can 
have,  and  sow,  can  reach  many,  many  ways  beyond  the  art.” 
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Billboards  promoting  the  pause 
project  appeared  throughout 
Chicago.  Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Chicago  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Andrea  Polli. 
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INNOVATIVE  PRESENTATION  OF  NEW  WORK 


City  of  Chicago  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Eva  Silverman,  Development  Coordinator 
Andrea  Polli,  Electronic  Artist 

Children’s  Museum  of  Utah 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Creekview  Elementary  School 
Price,  Utah 

Jess  Banning,  Principal 
Karen  Aqua,  Filmmaker 
Ken  Field,  Musician  and  Sound  Artist 


Lawton  Arts  and  Humanities  Council 
Lawton,  Oklahoma 

Margaret  Chalfant,  Administrator 
Edwina  Reddick-Scott,  Project  Coordinator 
Don  Knaack,  Percussionist  and 
Performance  Artist 

Real  Art  Ways 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Will  K.  Wilkins,  Executive  Director 
Elizabeth  Miller,  Media  Artist 

Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Center 
Tullahoma,  Tennessee 

Jeremiah  Miller,  Painter 


Pioneering  ways  to  present  residency  activities  and  the 
artwork  resulting  from  community  collaboration 
guaranteed  increased  involvement  in  and  awareness  of 
Artists  & Communities  projects.  Utilizing  novel  artistic  media 
and  presentation  methods  created  opportunities  for 
people  to  experience  a wider  range  of  arts  practice,  to 
engage  more  people  in  project  activities,  teach  participants 
new  skills,  and  develop  new  audiences  for  the  arts. 

Wanting  to  record  impressions  of  their  city  on  the 
eve  of  the  21st  century,  the  City  of  Chicago  Department 
of  Cultural  Affairs  elected  to  work  with  electronic  artist 
Andrea  Polli  in  devising  an  Artists  & Communities  project 
that  could  potentially  involve  people  from  all  sectors 
of  the  city. 

"We  were  looking  for  something  a bit  more 
substantive  that  would  allow  us  to  document  Chicago 
and  people’s  impressions  of  Chicago  at  the  millennium. 
Because  we  were  dealing  with  the  millennium,  we  thought 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  use  some  kind  of  new  media 
to  do  that,'  Development  Coordinator  Eva  Silverman 
explained.  "When  we  started  to  work  on  this  project, 
we  looked  to  see  what  kind  of  record  there  was  of  what 
happened  in  Chicago  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century, 
and  there  was  very  little.” 


Polli  brought  together  a team  of  students  from 
Columbia  College  and  a number  of  local  high  schools 
whose  endeavors  were  presented  through  a dedicated 
website,  a web  streaming  event  coordinated  over  a number 
of  sites,  and  on  a series  of  billboards  advertising  the 
project.  Describing  why  she  chose  this  media,  Polli  says, 
"The  reason  I really  pushed  the  web  streaming  was  that... 
video  streaming  on  the  web  was  incredibly  new,  and  took 
a lot  of  high-end  knowledge  and  experience. ..I  wanted  to 
push  that  end  of  it,  thinking  about  these  students,  in  five 
or  ten  years,  'What  are  going  to  be  the  issues  they’ll  be 
dealing  with  with  the  Internet  and  with  distributed 
communication?  I wanted  to  give  the  students  an 
opportunity  to  get  into  what  was  the  highest-end  stuff 
available  at  the  time,  and  see  what  they  would  do  with  it, 
and  imagine  what  they  might  do  in  the  future.” 

Polli  discovered  that  the  participants  had  a spectrum 
of  skills  to  contribute,  "There  was  a real  range — some  of 
the  students  had  come  from  a video  program  and  had  a 
lot  of  knowledge  about  video  editing  and  video 
production,  and  other  students  had  never  touched  a 
video  camera  or  the  web.  [The]  college  students. . .had  a 
significant  amount  of  skill  and  background  in  web 
production,  and  they  were  the  internship  production 
team.  Some  of  the  students  were  particularly  great  with 
designing,  and  there  were  other  students  who  were  better 
with  video  and  the  technical  aspects  of  the  video 
streaming,  so  we  divided  up  the  responsibilities  that  way. 
[The]  students. ..from  the  high  schools  around 
Chicago... were  more  responsible  for  coming  up  with  the 
content  for  the  streaming  events.  They  also  worked  with  a 
video  camera  ...and  a little  bit  with  the  streaming  set-up 
from  the  perspective  of  the  performer — 

The  students’  work  was  based  on  a series  of  interviews 
with  a range  of  community  leaders  and  role  models 
selected  by  the  students.  The  subjects  were  asked  to 
reflect  on  life  in  contemporary  Chicago  in  the  context  of 
one  of  the  five  senses.  "The  types  of  ideas  we  were  talking 
about... were  very  personal. . .and  really  about  your  own 


feelings  about  the  senses  and  life  and  the  passage  of 
time,"  Silverman  commented. 

"We  talked  about  each  of  the  sensory  areas  we  were 
going  to  be  finding  people  for,  and  what  kind  of  people 
we  wanted  to  find  in  that  area.  Through  the  interview 
process,  a lot  of  the  participants  were  able  to  express 
their  own  questions  and  concerns  and  ideas  about  the 
millennium  and  about  time  and  technology  and  motion 
and  speed,”  Polli  explained.  "...The  interviews. . .were 
pretty  eye-opening,  because  we  were  asking  [people]  all 
of  the  same  questions,  but  the  ideas  that  were  coming  up 
were... radically  different.  For  example,  the  poet  we 
interviewed. . .had  a completely  different  perspective  from 
the  chef  we  interviewed. 

Although  electronic  media  was  the  primary  vehicle  for 
this  project,  for  Polli,  "It’s  important  to  say  that  the  meat 
of  the  project  and  the  strength  of  the  project  is  when  the 
technology  falls  away  — it’s  not  about  focusing  on  the 
technology.  When  the  students  were  designing. . .the  live 
streaming  events... it  was  much  more  about  what  kind  of 
activity  was  going  to  be  going  on  at  each  of  the  sites.  We 
focused  on  the  interaction  with  the  people  who  came  to 
the  events. . .getting  them  to  explore  their  senses... and  [in 
planning  a participatory  performance],  tiying  to  work 
within  what  people  were  willing  to  do. 

Sound  artist  and  musician  Ken  Field  stated  that  he 
and  filmmaker  Karen  Aqua  "...took  a low-tech 
approach  — in  fact,  a no-tech  approach...”  in  their  Artists  & 
Communities  project  partnership  with  the  Children’s 
Museum  of  Utah  (Salt  Lake  City,  Utah)  and  the  students 
of  Creekview  Elementary  School  (Price,  Utah). 

The  artists  adopted  this  approach  because,  "We  were 
working  with  4th  graders,  and  our  approach  was  to 
expose  them  to  concepts  of  animation,  and  movement, 
and  art,  and  sound  and  music  on  a vety,  very  basic  level — 
not  on  a technological  level  at  all.” 

Nonetheless,  Aqua  and  Field  gave  the  participating 
students  hands-on  experience  of  creating  an  animated 
film,  from  concept  to  completion.  "[We]  introduced 
them  to  the  process... We  did  a simple  flip-book — flip- 
books  are  the  super  low-tech  way  [of  creating  animations] — 
and  then  we  moved  on  to  using  cut-outs,”  Aqua 
described.  "[The  students]  then  worked  directly  with 
the  camera,  and  each  kid  was  able  to  take  the  pictures 
themselves  while  the  other  kids  moved  the  artwork... they 
all  took  turns  so  that  every  kid  had  the  experience  of 
working  with  this  equipment.” 

The  genesis  of  Aqua  and  Field’s  project  was  an  existing 
Children’s  Museum  exhibit  about  the  geological  and 
social  history  of  Utah’s  Nine  Mile  Canyon  area.  The 
Museum  was  interested  in  developing  a CD/ROM  that 


would  tell  the  story  of  the  Canyon  in  an  accessible  way; 
Creekview  Elementary  School  Principal  Jess  Banning 
stated  that  the  children’s  participation  in  the  project  grew 
from  the  vision  that  ”...we  could  use  the  children  to  do 
the  work  and  animate  the  history  of  the  Canyon  as  an 
artistic  / educational  endeavor.  Working  within  our 
curriculum  was  definitely  a conscious  choice ” 

Field  explained,  "Part  of  the  reason  it  worked  real  well 
was  because  we  were  integrated  with  their  curriculum. 

[The  chddren] ..  .study  the  history  of  the  Canyon,  and  the 
history  of  Utah.  .. and  [this  was]  part  of  the  film.  Some  of 
the  scientific  stuff  — the  dinosaurs  that  were  part  of  the 
history  of  the  Canyon  was  also  part  of  their  curriculum 
...there  [were]  also  a lot  of  aspects  of  math  in  making  the 
film.  So  a really  broad  range  of  things  entered  into  their 
experience  of  the  film  in  addition  to  their  experience  of 
art  and  music  and  sound. 

The  students  and  the  artists  took  a number  of  field 
trips  to  the  Canyon,  studying  and  drawing  the  petroglyphs, 
rock  paintings,  and  fossils  found  there.  This  artwork 
became  the  basis  for  the  animated  film  that  the  children 
produced  under  Aqua’s  guidance.  Field,  talking  about 
how  he  collaborated  with  the  children  to  create  the  film 
soundtrack,  said,  Because  of  my  own  experience 
learning  music — as  a 4th  grader  in  fact — of  only  being 
taught  to  play  the  notes  on  a page,  and  not  being  taught 
to  listen  to  sounds  and  the  essence  of  music,  I tried  hard 
to  introduce  the  kids  to  the  concepts  of  sound,  and  [the 
idea]  that  music  is  just  one  part  of  the  world  of  sound... 
and  to  get  those  kids  who  did  learn  music  to  learn  to 
improvise  a bit. .. Hopefully  some  of  them  walked  away 
with  a broader  sense  of  what  music  can  be ” 

Taking  the  participating  students  out  of  the  classroom 
was  important  according  to  Banning.  "There’s  been  so 
much  [focus]  on  testing. . . that  we  tend  to  ignore  the  more 
humanistic  side  of  education.  It’s  such  a subjective  thing 
to  measure...  but  [the  kids]  really  benefited  a lot  when  the 
project  was  completed,  in  terms  of  self-esteem  and  pride.  ” 

Reflecting  on  the  impact  of  the  project  Aqua  said: 
"Having  the  opportunity  to  work  in  16mm  film  is 
becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  these  kids  seemed 
really  fresh.  To  them,  it  was  not  a thing  of  the  past,  it  was 
a thing  of  what  they  were  doing  today... They  totally 
picked  up  on  how  the  technique  was  done. ..It  [became] 
an  everyday  process  for  them,  rather  than  a big 
mysterious  thing.  They  got  to  see  how  animation  is  done. 
Hopefully,  a result  of  all  that... is  that  when  the  kids  see 
animation  on  TV. ..[they  will  know]  there  is  a process 
behind  it,  that  maybe  they  can  appreciate  and  be  a little 
more  critical  of  what  and  how  information  is  presented. 

Field  concluded:  "The  kids  took  away  a much  greater 
sense  of  their  own  capabilities  to  implement  a project 


like  this... They  did  all  of  the  artwork  and  made  all  of  the 
sound  and  the  music... We  had  a big  screening  in  a main 
street  theater  and  the  whole  community  turned  out... 

A lot  of  these  kids  had  a lot  of  experience  being  told  that 
they  couldn’t  do  things... and  what  this  project  did  was 
show  them  that  they  could  do  something  incredible... 
They  came  away  from  it  with  a much  greater  sense  of 
what  they  could  do." 

The  spirit  of  improvisation  and  the  satisfaction  of  what 
percussion  and  performance  artist  Don  Knaack  calls 
...creating  something  from  nothing  were  key  elements 
of  his  Artists  & Communities  project  with  the  Lawton  Arts 
and  Humanities  Council  (Lawton,  Oklahoma).  "This  is 
a cornerstone  of  what  what  JunkMusic  is  all  about. ..to 
demonstrate  that  we  can  [come  together]  with  a bunch 
of  people. ..who  don’t  know  each  other. ..and  learn  to 
make  music  together,”  he  says.  "If  somebody  would  have 
said  in  the  beginning,  'This  guy  is  going  to  make  a 
musician  and  a performer  out  of  you,’  most  [people] 
would  probably  put  their  tail  between  their  legs  and  run 
home  and  never  come  back.” 

Discussing  why  Knaack’ s particular  brand  of  music- 
making was  selected  as  the  vehicle  for  Lawton’s  Artists  & 
Communities  project,  Arts  and  Humanities  Council 
Administrator  Margaret  Chalfant  said,  "We  have  the 
International  Percussive  Arts  Society  headquarters  in 
Lawton,  and  that  seemed  to  be  a perfect  match  as  to 
percussiveness  and  bringing  the  arts  together.”  Project 
Coordinator  Edwina  Reddick-Scott  added,  It  seemed 
to  be  the  [medium]  that  would  connect  with  youth, 
children,  adults;  as  well  as  the  many  nationalities  that 
we  have  here  in  Lawton.” 

Historically,  we  re  part  of  the  Indian  Territory  that 
was  opened  up  La  hundred  years  ago],  so  our  Native 
Americans  have  been  here  far  longer  than  we  have.  They 
have  their  drum  circles,  [and]  drumming  is  an  integral 
part  of  their  very  society.  So,  our  roots  in  this  area  go 
way  back,  because  the  percussive  arts  have  been 
historically  a part  of  this  region,  ” Chalfant  continued. 

We  are  the  most  culturally  diverse  community  in  the 
state  of  Oklahoma. . .We  have  a large  Asian  population, 
and  of  course  percussion  is  strong  in  their  culture. 

We  have  also  a large  black  community  that  brings  in 
drumming  [traditions]  coming  from  Africa  and  the 
[Caribbean]  Islands.” 

Lawton  established  the  first  local  Arts  Council  in  the 
state  of  Oklahoma,  and  has  an  extensive  historical 
association  with  the  performing  arts.  However,  ...this 
type  of  project  was  a first-time  experience  for  everybody 
there,”  Knaack  said.  "It  was  a question  of  [people] 
finding  out  that  it  was  something  they  could  do,  something 


they  could  get  excited  about  doing,  because  that  was  what 
kept  them  coming  back.” 

Knaack  established  regular  percussion  workshops 
designed  to  culminate  in  an  overall  JunkJam  finale 
performance  at  the  end  of  his  residency.  Participants 
from  the  local  schools,  senior  citizen  groups,  college, 
and  other  community  organizations  experimented  with  a 
range  of  drumming  techniques,  as  well  as  the  use  of 
recycled  materials  as  potential  percussion  instruments. 

The  Taft  Alternative  School  was  one  such  workshop 
setting,  Reddick-Scott  said,  One  magical  thing  that 
happened,  was  watching  the  children  at  the  school 
develop.  You  have  children  [whose]  self-esteem  is  really 
low,  so  when  Don  came  in,  they  rejected  the  idea  because 
they  didn’t  think  he  was  for  real — they  didn’t  think 
anyone  really  cared,  so  they  just  didn’t  care. ..and  I 
thought,  'Man,  we  have  made  a mistake  here.’  But  it 
didn't  bother  him — he  would  just  go  in  like  everything  was 
fine — and  as  he  continued  to  be  steadfast,  one  by  one  they 
started  participating.  As  he  worked  with  them,  you  saw 
them  develop  self-esteem,  you  saw  them  unite  as  a group. 
They  started  working  together  to  build  this  project,  and  in 
the  end  they  were  very  proud  of  what  they  had  done.  ” 

Another  group  of  participants  that  Knaack  had 
particular  success  with  were  the  local  senior  citizens — most 
of  whom  were  over  seventy- five  years  old.  "Senior  citizens 
tend  to  be,  as  they  should  be,  a little  more  picky  about 
what  they  want  and  what  they  don't  want... This  is  a time 
in  their  life  when  they  shouldn’t  be  wasting  their  time  in 
stuff  they’re  not  interested  in,”  Knaack  asserted.  "But 
they  kept  coming  back,  and  I knew  it  was  because  we  were 
communicating  [and]  doing  something  that  had  relevance. 

"The  seniors  had  to  overcome  the  loudness,  but  they 
enjoyed  it  so  much  that  they  overrode  that!”  Reddick- 
Scott  exclaimed.  "Each  group  designed  their  own 
different  instruments,  but  they  learned  to  play  music 
together.  They  learned  to  play  on  plastic,  to  play  on 
wood,  to  play  on  metal;  they  learned  to  mix  all  that 
...and  bring  it  together  as  one  unit." 

Knaack  continued:  "Every  time  I [work]  with  a group, 

I have  to  accomplish  things  on  two  levels. . .first,  is  working 
on  their  musical  skills  and  their  confidence  skills  about 
performing. . .and  second,  to  move  the  actual  construction 
of  the  sound  sculptures  forward.  The  sound  sculptures, 
or  PlayStations,  are  constructed  of  recycled  materials  and 
are  ...there  to  demonstrate  in  the  flesh  the  whole  theory 
that  what  they’re  doing  is  music. . .We  re  making  something 
from  nothing.  One  is  the  mental  version  of  that,  and 
one  is  the  physical  version.  ” 

To  build  the  PlayStations,  "We  enlisted  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  they  donated  all  sorts  of  wild  things  that  we 
had  never  heard  of  before. ..Some  were  farm  implements, 
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we  had  the  bones  of  a small  aircraft  donated. . .artillery 
pieces...”  said  Ghalfant.  "It  really  got  the  whole  community 
involved  donating  anything  that  could  possibly  be  used, 
and  people  were  amazed  at  the  end  to  see  how  these 
things  could  be  used  to  create  different  sculptures  and 
used  in  that  final  JunkJam"  to  make  music.” 

The  JunkJam  finale  was  held  at  the  Percussive  Arts 
Society.  Chalfant  described  the  event:  "We  were  beating 
on  car  bumpers,  long  PVC  pipes,  hubcaps,  we  had  real 
drums,  we  had  all  sorts  of  different  implements — spoons, 
forks,  knives — as  beating  instruments. . .and  we  played’  all 
sorts  of  junk.  We  tried  different  rhythms,  and  everyone 
had  a chance  to  do  their  own  rhythms  and  play  on  the 
different  pieces  to  see  the  different  tonalities... Part  of 
the  magic  was  the  laughter.  The  fun  of  people  that  you 
knew  had  nothing  in  common,  all  brought  together, 
having  a great  time... the  seniors  were  going  around 
encouraging  the  children,  they  were  all  playing  each  other’s 
sessions,  saying,  Listen  to  this  sound. ..do  this,  do 
that...’  It  was  really  a fun,  laughing,  community  event.” 
"It  was  amazing  to  see  people  from  different  sections 
of  the  community,  all  together  with  one  purpose  in  mind 
— to  have  fun,"  Reddick-Scott  declares.  ”1  watched  the 
children  [from  the  Taft  Alternative  School]... At  the  final 
performance,  they  were  so  proud  of  themselves  and  what 
they  had  done — to  me,  it  was  worth  it  all  for  that  alone.” 
Knaack  observed:  "My  work  takes  the  basic  premise  that 
everybody  is  a musician,  and  that  everybody  has  musical 
capabilities. . .1  have  a whole  system  in  my  work  that...  helps 
unleash  people’s  musical  powers.  With  all  these  groups  in 
Lawton... we  discovered,  each  in  their  own  time  and  each 
in  their  own  way... that  we  were  not  only  musicians,  but 
that  we  could  also  make  a creative  contribution.” 

Media  artist  Liz  Miller  found  during  her  Artists  & 
Communities  project  with  Real  Art  Ways  and  the 
Parkville  Senior  Center  (Hartford,  Connecticut)  that 
building  on  the  existing  interests  of  participants  provided 
the  best  means  of  engaging  them  in  learning  new 
technologies  and  in  creating  new  avenues  for  sharing  the 
resulting  collaborative  artwork  with  a wider  audience. 

Miller  began  by  saying,  "When  I first  met  with  the 
Parkville  seniors,  they  said,  'We  are  interested  in  making 
a Millennium  Quilt.’  That  was  the  seed,  and  they  had  an 
interest  that  I felt  we  could  build  on... We  created  the 
Millennium  Quilt  from  vintage  black  and  white 
photographs  that  ...we  basically  transferred  through 
digital  technology  onto  fabric,  and  then  the  seniors 
sewed  those  images  together  to  create  a quilt.” 

"That  became  the  portal  for  introducing  the  newer 
media — without  the  familiarity  of  the  older  technology,  I 
don’t  think  we  would  have  been  able  to  introduce  all  of 


the  other  elements  that  we  did.  It  was  very  obvious  to  me 
how  important  that  was,"  she  continues. 

"The  technological  aspect  felt  very  comfortable  [to  us] , 
because  we  are  a contemporary  arts  organization — we’ve 
had  a website  up  and  running  for  many  years,  we’ve  done 
web-based  projects  in  our  gallery,  and  we  use  email  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  " says  Real  Art  Ways  Executive  Director 
Will  K.  Wilkins.  There  was  an  appeal  to  us  in 
combining  technological  innovation  along  with  that  real 
connection  with  community. . .The  idea  of  combining  two 
[things]  that  some  might  think  were  contradictory — 
technology  and  senior  citizens — to  us,  fits  right  in  with 
what  we  try  to  do.” 

Miller  described  how  they  moved  from  the  process  of 
creating  a traditionally  sewn  quilt  to  create  a virtual  quilt” 
on  the  internet.  "For  each  image,  we  collected  an  oral 
history  about  that  image,  and  then... each  image  [was 
linked  with  a story]  on  the  Internet. . .utilizing  streaming 
video  and  streaming  audio.  Then  we  took  these  very 
personal  local  stories  into  the  venue  of  the  World  Wide 

Web. . .sharing  their  stories  with  a larger  audience ” 

"It  wasn’t  about,  'We  re  going  to  come  in  here  and 
teach  a bunch  of  old  dogs  new  tricks,’  it  was  more  about 
engaging  with  people  where  they’re  at,”  added  Wilkins. 
"And  that  is  a fundamental  part  of  doing  an  effective 
public  art  project  that  connects  with  community — that 
you  really  listen  to  people,  and  get  a sense  of  where  they’re 
at,  but  you  don’t  stop  there.  That’s  just  the  starting  point... 
It  helped  that  the  seniors  were  also  very  open  to  the  idea 
of  doing  something  with  their  quilt  that  was  different.  ” 

Miller  also  worked  with  the  seniors  to  create  "video 
portraits”  of  the  Parkville  Center  community.  "The 
historical  photographs  became  'memory  props’... We 
placed  them  all  over  the  Senior  Center,  and  community 
members  would  see  these  old  photographs. . .and  they 
would  begin  to  talk  about  them.  I would  set  up  interviews... 
and  the  seniors  would  do  the  interview  with  me,  doing 
the  camera  or  doing  the  sound,  or  they  would  ask  the 
questions,"  she  said. 

Miller  was  interested  in  using  this  project  to  begin  to 
build  a bridge  between  the  diverse  communities  to  be 
found  in  Hartford.  "I  became  very  aware  that  there  was  a 
real  need  to  use  art... to  forge  communication  between  all 
of  these  different  groups  that  were  living  in  a very  small 
area  but  weren’t  necessarily  communicating.  There  were 
differences  in  age,  there  were  differences  in  ethnicity, 
there  were  differences  in  language,”  she  declares.  "I  took 
the  video  camera  and  shot  a day  in  the  life  in  the 
Hispanic  Senior  Center.  Then,  we  invited  members  of 
the  Hispanic  Senior  Center  to  come  visit  the  Parkville 
Senior  Center... and  we  showed  videos  about  different 
immigrant  experiences. ..and  footage  from  the  Senior 
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Center  and  [one  of]  the  Parkville  portraits  that  addressed 
the  issue  of  coming  to  Parkville  for  the  first  time  and 
what  that  meant.  The  idea  was  to... use  film  and  video  as 
a catalyst  for  conversation  [between  the  seniors].” 

Wilkins  reflected  that,  "[Liz  is] .. .somebody  who 
understood  what  real  connections  with  community  were, 
and  somebody  who  [had  the  experience]  to  work  at  a 
deeper  level  with  people.  I was  interested  in  doing 
something  that  was  more  than  just  a feel  good’  project — 
you  know,  where  we  tell  the  world  and  each  other  how 
great  we  are — I wanted  something  real... Some  of  our  past 
public  art  projects  that  have  taken  place  in  community 
settings  have  been  very  challenging  to  members  of  the 
community  in  a number  of  ways.  That  is  a very  important 
part  of  our  authenticity. . .to  not  ignore  the  very  complex 
contradictions  or  processes  that  exist  in  a neighborhood... 
That  sense  of  nostalgia  is  not  something  that  I’m 
interested  in  celebrating.” 

Elementary  school  students — primarily  new  immigrants 
from  Puerto  Rico — were  also  enticed  to  the  project 
through  their  interest  in  new  technology.  ' After  teaching 
them  how  to  use  digital  cameras,  we  took  the  older 
photographs  [and]  had  the  seniors  guide  us  to  where 
those  photographs  were  [taken].  Then,  [the  students] 
took  digital  images  of  the  present. . The  intent  was  to 
reflect  about  what... makes  you  feel  like  a place  is  'home.' 
Learning  the  history  of  a place  is  one  way  to 
begin. ..  [and]  using  the  students’  fascination  with  new 
technology  [was  one  way]  to  make  the  process  of  learning 
about  their  community  more  engaging.” 

Miller  and  Real  Art  Ways  took  an  equally  innovative 
approach  to  bringing  the  fruits  of  their  project  to  the 
wider  community.  "The  video  portraits  were  screened  in 
the  Real  Art  Ways  Cinema  before  the  regular  features. 

So,  in  addition  to  seeing  a fantastic  film,  people... had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  a little  more  about  the  community 
of  Parkville  [through]  a three-minute  portrait  of  a senior 
who  lives  in  the  area,”  explained  Miller.  "We  also  did 
outdoor  video  projections  [at  night]  throughout  the 
community.  It  was  a beautiful  effect — to  see  these  old, 
industrial  buildings  reawakened  with  sound  and  images 
from  the  present,  and  hear  memories  of  what  life  was  like 
then  in  the  context  of  what  life  is  like  in  this  community 
today...  You  could  be  inside  of  a bar,  and  suddenly  hear 
these  voices... and  walk  outside  and  watch  and  listen  to 
these  senior  citizens  talk  about  when  they  arrived  in 
Parkville,  and  their  first  job,  and  some  of  their  struggles 
over  the  past  fifty  to  seventy  years.  ” 

Bringing  the  Parkville  seniors’  work  "into  the  streets’ 
also  ensured  greater  appreciation  throughout  the 
neighborhood  for  what  Real  Art  Ways  represents.  "We  re  a 
'local  arts  organization’  only  in  the  sense  that  we  are  in  a 


particular  locality,  but  our  constituency  is  much  broader 
than  that... We  are  recognized  as  one  of  the  United  States’ 
seminal  alternative  spaces,  and  we  play  a leadership  role 
nationally...  A fundamental  part  of  who  we  are  and  what 
we  do  [is]  to  work  with  artists  in  a way  that  is  really 
supportive  and  respectful  and  that  makes  them  the  center 
of  what  is  going  on... We  take  the  art  and  the  artists  more 
seriously  than  anything  else  that  we  do.  We  re  connecting 
with  our  community,  but  we  re  doing  this  in  a much 
broader  context,”  declares  Wilkins.  "We  are  in  a 
neighborhood,  and  that  neighborhood  is  one  of  many 
communities  that  we  interact  with.  And  we  take  the  people 
who  live  here,  and  [their]  interests  and  concerns, 
seriously.  It’s  not  like  we  do  outreach’  to  the 
neighborhood — we  are  engaged. .. and  we’re  involved  in  a 
variety  of  committees  and  efforts  that  have  to  do  with 
improving  the  infrastructure  of  the  neighborhood  and 
supporting  other  institutions  and  organizations  in  the 
neighborhood. .. For  people  in  the  neighborhood  who 
maybe  didn’t  participate  in  this  project,  they  heard  all  the 
positive  response  to  it,  and  that  has  been  really  good  for 
Real  Art  Ways... There  is  general  recognition  that,  when 
we  get  involved  in  something,  it  is  going  to  be  good.” 
Reflecting  on  the  significance  of  her  partnership  with 
Real  Art  Ways,  Miller  said,  "...What  we  were  emphasizing 
is  that  a local  arts  organization  with  a national  profile  has 
this  capacity  to  bring  in  local  stories  and  in  doing  so, 
continue  to  build  both  support  and  audience.  This 
experience  confirmed  the  importance  of  maintaining 
local  arts  and  cultural  centers  that  are  interested  in  the 
authentic  reflections  of  community  life.  The  video 
projects  we  created  weren’t  just  about  losing  yourself  in  a 
cinematic  experience,  but  about  remembering  that  this 
story  takes  place  in  a community.” 

Painter  Jeremiah  Miller  and  the  residents  of 

Tullahoma,  Tennessee  developed  a layered,  multi- 
framed  structure  designed  to  display  their  varied 
perspectives  of  the  local  natural  environment  created 
during  the  Artists  & Communities  project  hosted  by  the 
Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Center. 

Miller’s  residency  focused  on  the  participants’ 
relationship  with  the  land  around  them,  and  began  with 
his  painting  a "generic”  landscape  that  he  describes  as, 
"...an  anonymous  look  at  the  local  environment.  I 
wanted  to  raise  curiosity  about  the  work,  and  remind 
[people]  about  the  questions  I was  asking  them — What  is 
this  place?  What  do  people  do  here?  Why  did  land  like 
this  get  settled  like  it  did?’  I tried  to  create  a landscape 
that... was  an  invention  based  on  two  or  three  different 
places  indicative  of  the  area... that  people  would  look  at 
and  say,  ’Where  is  that  place?  It  looks  familiar.  ” 
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Miller’s  ambition,  however,  was  to  create  something 
more  than  a single  monumental  image.  I wanted 
something  that  was  more  than  a standard  mural,”  Miller 
said.  "Sometimes  with  the  notion  of  doing  a mural, 
people  get  sort  of  a mindset  of  signage’ ..  I wanted 
something  that  could  be  put  on  a pedestal,  as  it  were, 
and  seen  as  a work  of  art.” 

Children,  older  adults,  and  a number  of  local  artists 
participated  in  creating  personal  portraits  of  Tullahoma. 
Miller’s  idea  of  creating  a polyptych — a set  of  multiple 
hinged  and  sliding  panels — rose  from  the  need  to 
accommodate  the  products  of  the  many  eyes  and  hands 
involved  in  the  project.  We  had  children  working,  we 
had  independent  artists  working,  and  then  we  had 
volunteers  working  under  my  direction. .. I wanted  to  put 
[all  of  their  work]  together,  but  I also  wanted  to  separate 
it,  because  I knew  there  would  be  some  aesthetic  overlap 
in  the  different  approaches  that  might  not  blend  all  that 
well.  Miller  explained.  It  was  something  that  I had 
wanted  to  do,  and  been  working  on  ideas  for... This  was 
the  first  community  project  I did  that  involved  all  the 
aspects  and  participants  that  this  one  did... and  I was 
looking  for  a vehicle  that  would  pull  everything  together.” 

Miller  used  a wooden  model  to  present  his  concept 
to  the  community.  "[I]  went  to  schools  and  Rotary 
meetings,  and  such... Everyone  was  interested  in  the 
term  polyptych’ — it  was  a real  conversation-starter,  and 
became  sort  of  like  the  word-of-the-month  in 
Tullahoma,”  he  laughed. 

The  structure,  a steel  frame  with  interlocking  parts, 
was  fabricated  with  the  assistance  of  local  welders.  It  was 
quite  an  operation. . .and  we  worked  for  five  weeks  just 
building  the  metal  frame,”  Miller  said.  "The  welders  got 
a real  kick  out  of  what  they  were  making,  and  would  go 
around  bragging  about  it,  without  really  knowing  what 
they  had  done. . .They’re  not  the  sort  of  guys  you  expect 
to  be  involved  in  an  art  project. ..  [and  they’d]  probably 
never  been  inside  an  art  gallery. . .but,  they  got  really 
excited  and  would  help  me  with  anything.  They  really 
took  pride  in  [the  polyptych].  There  was  a bar  near  where 
we  were  working,  and  any  time  I needed  to  move  anything, 
we  would  empty  the  bar... The  folks  who  got  really 
interested  initially  [in  the  project]  were  the  last  people  in 
the  world  you  would  expect  to,  but  in  my  opinion  they 
are  the  people  that  you  want  to  have.  I really  tried  to 
instill... a sense  that  art  is  not  an  elitist  thing;  it  is 
something  we  can  all  be  involved  in.” 

Once  the  frame  was  completed,  Miller  began  by 
installing  his  generic  piece,  followed  by  the  children’s 
artworks.  These  latter  pieces  proved  crucial  to  generating 
community  participation:  "The  first  thing  I wanted  to  do 
was  have  the  children  [make  paintings]  responding  to 


Tullahoma  in  the  four  seasons. . .They  set  the  trend... 
Then  I wanted  the  local  artists  to  respond  to  what  the 
kids  did,  because  I knew  the  kids  would  have  the  purest 
interpretation  of  what  life  was  like  there.  ” The  polyptych 
was  constructed  so  that  "...You  could  see  the  kids’  work 
[throughout  the  rest  of  the  project].  The  key  to  finally 
getting  this  community  involved  was  seeing  what  the  kids 
had  done... We  put  the  kids’  work  up,  and  people  were 
going,  I can’t  believe  kids  did  that,’  and  all  of  a sudden 
we  were  getting  volunteers.  ” 

The  completed  installation  provides  a visual  diary  of 
the  Tullahoma  region  from  a variety  of  viewpoints.  The 
outside  layer”  of  Miller’s  generic  landscape  opens  to 
reveal  the  children's  work,  which  in  turn  accommodates 
the  local  artists’  interpretations  on  a sliding  grid.  This 
work  then  opens  out  again  to  reveal  the  centerpiece 
designed  by  Miller  and  executed  by  the  community 
volunteers.  [It  is]  a place  where  you  would  seek  spiritual 
solitude,  that  everyone  would  recognize,  would  know,  and 
would  experience  in  the  same  state  of  mind.  It  is  actually  a 
place  near  Tullahoma  that  was  a prehistoric  meeting  place 
for  native  peoples  and  where  you  can  still  see  the 
ceremonial  mounds. . .A  very  beautiful,  serene  spot.  A lot 
of  the  volunteers  worked  on  this — from  kids  to  elders — we 
had  a little  bit  of  everything,"  Miller  concluded.  When 
people  saw  what  a nice  thing  that  it  was,  all  of  a sudden 
they  got  involved...  They  improved  the  park  where  [the 
polyptych]  was  constructed. ..  [and]  all  of  a sudden  found 
money  to  lay  turf  and  plant  some  trees...  The  Tullahoma 
Fine  Arts  Center  worked  really  hard  to  get  things 
together,  and  were  amazed  at  what  they  could  do." 
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As  we  move  into  the  21st  Century,  communities  across  America  are  seeking  new  ways  to  respond 
to  a rapidly  changing  cultural,  economic,  and  political  landscape.  The  shifting  foundations  of 
community  life  lead  us  to  ask:  what  are  the  fundamental  principles  that  will  help  maintain  strong 
individual  and  communal  identities  despite  these  chances? 


In  addressing  issues  of  community  concern,  Artists  & Communities 
projects  were  designed  to  focus  on  one  of  five  themes:  Community 


Diversitv  Values  Familv  Health 


To  ensure  that  each  project  truly  reflected  the  community  |n  which  it  was  set,  the  patfrcipants 
themselves  defined  each  theme,  identified  the  theme  most  a|ipropriaTe~to  their 
decided  how  ^incorporate  that4heme_into]their  residency  aptivities. 
the  project  themes  wawdiverse  as  the  many  Communities  thWt  participated  in 


Community.. .62 
Diversity.. .67 
Values. ..71 
Family.. .75 
Health. ..77 
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COMMUNITY 


Southern  Ohio  Museum  and  Cultural  Center 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Kay  Bouyack,  Executive  Director 
Dennis  Stewart,  Project  Director 
Natasha  Mayers,  Mural  Artist 

Cowley  County  Community  College 
Arkansas  City.  Kansas 

Connie  Bonfy,  Director  of  Arts  & Humanities 
Meg  Cottam,  Performance  Artist 
Bill  Botzow,  Visual  Artist 


Economic  Corporation  of  Newport  (ECON) 
Newport,  New  Hampshire 

Patryc  Wiggins,  Executive  Director 
Verandah  Porche,  Writer 

Washington  Pavilion  of  Arts  and  Science 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Steve  Hoffman,  Executive  Director 
Lisa  Vande  Vegte,  Curator  of  Education 
Christen  Rennich,  Director  of  Marketing 
Danny  Tisdale,  Multidisciplinary  Artist 


Artists  & Communities  participants  examined  the  common 
^■values  and  experiences  that  provide  people  a sense  of 
affinity  with  their  neighborhoods  and  with  each  other. 

The  Southern  Ohio  Museum  and  Cultural  Center 
and  muralist  Natasha  Mayers  involved  the  residents  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio  in  a series  of  Artists  & Communities 
projects  that  reinforced  neighborhood  identities  and 
also  served  as  points  of  intersection  for  a cross  section 
of  the  community. 

"Our  philosophy  of  what  constitutes  ’community’ 
and. . .the  concept  of  how  identity  and  community  are 
linked... was  what  drew  these  different  projects  together,” 
explained  Project  Director  Dennis  Stewart.  The 
residents  who  participated  in  the  various  activities  came 
from  defined  organizations,  or  were  associated  with 
specific  neighborhoods.  This  gave  cohesion  to  the  overall 
project  by  ensuring  that  the  participants  identified  with  a 
particular  group  or  setting. 

Describing  how  the  Cultural  Center  began  the  process 
of  identifying  possible  Artists  & Communities  participants, 
Stewart  said,  "Before  Natasha  started,  we  were  sitting 
around  the  lunch  table  [at  the  Center],  which  is  probably 
where  a lot  of  this  sort  of  work  takes  place,  and  someone 
was  passing  around  the  book — Cities,  Towns,  Villages — 
Community.  It  started  us  talking  about  how  the  nature  of 
Portsmouth  is  actually  made  up  of  a number  of  separate 
neighborhoods  or  communities... So  then  we  started 


listing  some  of  them — the  Episcopal  and  All  Saints 
Church,  which  as  it  happens  is  in  Bonneyfiddle,  our 
oldest  historic  neighborhood. . .the  schools,  of  course... 
senior  citizens,  which  led  us  from  the  hospital  to  the 
Alzheimer’s  group...  Sciotoville,  which  has  a strong 
identity  and  at  the  time...  was  trying  to  establish  its  own 
community  school.” 

Executive  Director  Kay  Bouyack  invited  these  various 
groups  to  a public  meeting.  "We  brought  everyone 
together,  and  showed  them  Natasha’s  slides,  and  began 
to  talk  with  them  about  what  they  might  be  interested 
[in]  doing,”  Stewart  continued.  "Our  track  record  of 
having  done  other  projects  that  are  very  visible  helped  a 
lot  — and  being  able  to  say  this  was  part  of  a national 
project  lent  it  validity.” 

"We  [presented]  this  as  an  outgrowth  of  community 
development  projects  that  we  were  already  involved  in,” 
adds  Bouyack.  "We  set  up  ahead  of  time  the  possibility 
that,  yes,  I could  work  on  the  poles  under  the  highway,  and 
yes,  I could  work  in  the  housing  project,  and  yes,  I could 
work  with  the  Alzheimer  patients,  and  we  could  work  with 
the  hospitals,  schools,  churches...”  Mayers  contributed. 

Asked  why  they  had  elected  to  undertake  so  many 
different  projects,  Stewart  laughed,  "Natasha  just  always 
wanted  to  keep  moving,  she  always  had  to  be  doing 
something,  and  we  thought  that  was  fine  as  long  as  she 
didn't  burn  herself  out...” 

" — Or  us!”  Bouyack  interjected.  "Natasha  contributed 
a great  deal  to  gathering  community  involvement  from 
the  minute  she  arrived  in  town  with  both  feet  running. 

"The  smaller  projects  led  up  to  the  bigger  projects, 
and  by  the  time  the  bigger  projects  were  under  way,  the 
Rotary  Club  wanted  to  hear  about  it  and  then  the  Mayor 
wanted  to  take  a bigger  part — people  wanted  to  be  more 
involved  and  to  do  more,”  declared  Mayers. 

Stewart  agreed:  "Even  to  the  degree  of  getting  the 
phone  company  and  the  highway  department  involved... 

It  is  just  people  you  know,  who  lead  you  to  another  person. 
We  were  surprised  at  how  eager  people  were  to  help.  " 


Many  of  the  project  ideas  about  capturing  images  of 
Portsmouth  history  came  from  the  participants:  the 
contributions  of  its  Native  American  inhabitants,  the 
iron  and  shoe  industries,  the  railroads  and  the  Ohio 
River  floods,  local  schools  and  churches,  heroes  and 
heroines.  Mayers  explained,  "The  most  satisfying 
project...  came  from  the  high  school  kids.  That  was 
painting  the  windows  on  the  crack  house.  I really  want  to 
stress  how  important  it  is  to  trust  kids  to  know  what  is 
important  to  a community,  especially  at  the  high  school 
level,  but  even  elementary  kids... These  high  school  kids 
knew  what  [their]  community  needed,  they  [all]  lived 
nearby  that  building,  and  knew  that  their  community 
needed  a catalyst  for  itself." 

It  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  was  sort 
of  like  a commando  raid — we  showed  up  with  a light  tower 
and  with  about  eight  or  ten  vehicles,”  Stewart  said. 
"People  jumped  out  and  pulled  out  ladders,  and  set  up 
the  light  tower  and  started  the  generator. . .These  guys  who 
hang  out  on  the  corner  just  sort  of  backed  up  about  three 
blocks  when  we  showed  up.  And  then  the  local  community 
sponsored  a dedication  after  it  was  completed. . .and  have 

gone  on  to  reclaim  that  part  of  their  neighborhood ” 

I've  found  that  communities  really  don't  know  that 
they  need  art  unless  something  happens  to  show  them 
how  important  it  is  and  the  purpose  it  serves,"  Mayers 
reflects.  "By  unfolding  this  [project]  in  lots  of  little 
pieces  all  over  town,  it  grew — the  excitement  grew  and 
people  wanted  to  know  more  and  more  about  it  and 
wanted  to  get  involved.” 

Stewart  concluded  by  saying,  "In  terms  of  making  the 
community  a little  smaller,  the  projects  helped  to  make 
us  all  a little  more  aware  of  each  other. ..  Parts  of  town  like 
Sciotoville  that  are  a bit  isolated — well,  people  now  make 
a point  of  driving  there  and  getting  out  of  their  cars  to 
look  at  the  artworks. . .We  certainly  had  people  talking... 
People  felt  a lot  of  ownership  and  a lot  of  awareness  of 
who  did  what  and  why  they  were  done.” 

During  their  Artists  & Communities  project  with  Cowley 
County  Community  College  (Arkansas  City,  Kansas), 
performance  artist  Meg  Cottam  and  visual  artist 
Bill  Botzow  traveled  over  1,500  square  miles  of  south 
central  Kansas  to  discover  the  personal  stories  that 
contribute  to  residents’  relationships  with  their 
community  and  their  "place.” 

Connie  Bonfy,  Director  of  Arts  and  Humanities  at 
the  College,  explained  that,  "...the  community  we  wanted 
to  serve  with  this  project  was  the  entire  population  of 
Cowley  County... We  wanted  to  have  Meg  and  Bill  spend  a 
lot  of  time  in  rural  locations. . .This  was  the  first  time  that 
some  of  these  communities  would  be  involved  in  an  arts 


program,  and  we  were  interested  in  presenting  their 
reaction  to  that.” 

Botzow  expanded  on  Bonfy’s  comment  by  saying, 
"When  [Meg  and  I]  came,  we  had  a very  general  feel 
[for  the  area],  but  not  much  depth.  The  host  really 
wanted  us  to  work  quite  broadly  and  deeply  at  the  same 
time...  Connie  and  her  southwest  partners  were  using  the 
arts  to  build  a much  wider  sense  of  ’county’  community, 
rather  than  of  being  from  Arkansas  City,  or  Flint  Hills, 
or  being  farmers ” 

In  order  to  introduce  themselves  to  people  widely 
dispersed  over  a large  geographical  area,  Cottam  and 
Botzow  began  their  project  by  teaching  classes  at  a 
number  of  local  colleges,  and  by  participating  in 
community  celebrations.  There  they  distributed 
information  about,  ...who  we  were,  what  we  were  doing, 
how  people  could  contact  us,  how  they  could  participate. 
We  started  out... with  a couple  of  other  strategies  to  make 
ourselves  very  visible. .. One  was  the  use  of  storefronts... 
Another  was  a large  installation  and  performance  in  a 
town  square,  with  a big  map  of  the  county... a story  about 
a meaningful  place. ..  [and]  a large  figure  stuffed  with 
prairie  grass.  The  performance  was  to  bring  this  figure 
through  the  map,  to  take  the  journey  to  the  place  that 
was  meaningful,  described  Cottam. 

”We  used  community  cultural  forms  that  were  already 
there.  ..and  made  sure  we  were  part  of  them. . .parades, 
for  example. ..Essentially  walk  right  down  the  middle  of 
what  is  the  biggest  event  of  the  year  in  this  small  town,” 
Botzow  added. 

The  local  newspaper  served  as  an  essential 
communication  and  recruiting  tool  for  the  project. 
Cottam  continues,  "One  of  the  earliest  events  that  was 
very  important,  was  our  meeting  Dave  Seaton,  who 
publishes  the  Winfield  Courier.  That  began... his 
publishing  a story  each  week  [as  the  project  progressed]... 
Seeing  the  stories  in  the  newspaper  gave  people 
confidence  that  they  could  share  their  stories  in  a 
meaningful  way  that  wouldn’t  compromise  them  in  any 
way.  It  was  very  important  to  establish  that  trust.” 

Crisscrossing  the  county,  meeting  and  talking  to 
people,  Cottam  and  Botzow  began  to  see  beyond  the 
apparent  homogeneity  of  its  population.  Botzow 
explained  that  "We  discovered  that  there  is  a really  rich 
ranching  community  in  the  east,  and  a really  rich 
farming  community  in  the  west;  there  are  the 
communities  of  all  the  business  people  in  the  towns,  and 
then  the  communities  of  people  who  work  in  industry  in 
the  middle. . .There  is  quite  a bit  of  frontier  where  there 
are  less  than  two  people  per  square  mile,  and  then  there 
are  people  who  work  in  jet  engine  plants.  There  is  the 
[distinction]  between  the  newcomers  and  those  whose 


families  have  been  there  forever. . .Then  there  is  a 
diversity  of  cultures,  as  well.  We  discovered  after  a while 
that  there  is  a really  big  Laotian  community,  who  are  the 
largest  ethnic  group  after  the  Euro-Americans... Then 
finding  the  African  American  and  the  Latino  communities, 
the  large  Native  American  community. ..and  the  stories  of 
young  people  gathered  by  intern  Kate  Mangold.” 

It  was  really  important  for  us  to  hear  different  voices 
through  this  project,  especially  those  of  the  new  residents,” 
said  Bonfy.  "Sometimes,  the  less  likely  the  participant, 
the  more  profound  were  the  stories  that  they  had  to  tell.” 
"What  really  evolved  was  an  understanding  of  the 
ecology  of  communities — understanding  how  economically 
and  culturally  all  these  people  fit,  according  to  Botzow. 

That  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  the  prairies,  which  are 
built  upon  a diversity  of  grasses  that  really  need  to  all 
exist  for  the  whole  thing  to  exist.  The  way  we  set  up  [the 
project]  gave  us  a real  opportunity  for  outreach  to 
include  people  who  you  would  not  normally  expect  to 
come  in  to  a cultural  center.” 

Cottam  and  Botzow  worked  throughout  the  project 
crafting  different  ways  to  interpret  and  present  the 
stories  and  photographic  portraits  they  collected  from 
residents.  Cottam  described  this  process:  "We  asked 
people  to  tell  us  stories  about  places  in  the  county  that 
they  found  particularly  meaningful,  and  we  used  [those 
stories]  as  a springboard  for  creating  visual  and 
movement  material  to  highlight  that.” 

Gathering  the  stories  and  pictures  was  very  much 
individual,  one-on-one  work. . . I have  a predilection  [for 
the  idea]  that  the  person  who  is  right  in  front  of  you  is 
the  most  important  one,  Botzow  asserts.  So,  when  you 
went  to  the  feed  store  because  you  wanted  to  buy  some 
bales  of  prairie  hay,  you  made  sure  that  you  struck  up  a 
conversation,  because  that  person  has  never  been  part  of 

a cultural  event,  but  may  have  just  the  story  that  you  want ” 

Botzow  explained  that  everyone  involved  "had  a strong 
sense  of  place,  and  their  stories  were  the  way  to  get  to  it, 
because  you  could  ask  them,  'What  is  a place  where 
something  happened  to  you,  that  you  care  about?” 

The  project  resulted  in  the  book,  Moving  Stories,  Telling 
Places,  designed  and  produced  by  Central  Plains  Book 
Manufacturing.  The  volume  presents  the  collected 
stories,  portraits  of  the  storytellers,  and  maps  of  the  story 
sites.  Cottam  and  Botzow  also  created  a culminating 
performance  event  in  which  participants  toured  the 
county.  A video  of  the  tour  was  produced  by  Chris 
Brown  of  KPTS  Public  Television.  Speaking  of  the  event, 
Bonfy  said,  "About  forty  or  fifty  people  took  part, 
celebrating  their  sense  of  place  by  taking  a very  personal 
look  at  Cowley  County. ..  [and]  by  recognizing  the 
importance  of  local  values... We  went  to  the  places  that 


we  had  featured  in  the  stories. . . [and]  then  through  the 
tie-in  with  local  artists,  gave  people  a new  way  of  looking 
at  these  familiar  places.” 

Botzow  concluded:  In  some  ways,  Cowley  County  was 

defined  by  a dotted  line  on  the  map... but  to  have  a sense 
of  community  means  that  you  have  a shared  ethos  of  a 
kind.  We  discovered  some  of  the  most  amazing  stories  as 
we  went  along,  and  a strong  fabric  of  ’place’  that  people 
shared  regardless  of  how  they  came  to  be  there.” 

Poet  Verandah  Porche  collaborated  with  factory 
workers  in  Newport,  New  Hampshire  during  her 
Artists  & Communities  partnership  with  the  Economic 
Corporation  of  Newport  (ECON).  There  she  explored  a 
very  different  "geography” — the  experiences,  impact  and 
significance  of  work  in  the  life  of  a community. 

Porche  sets  the  stage  by  explaining,  "The  community 
I was  brought  in  to  serve  is  a rural  industrial  town  with  a 
large  working  class  population  and  a vital  industrial  base... 
There  were  forty  different  businesses  along  Newport’s 
traditional  industrial  strip.  ECON  had  cultivated  interest 
in  participation  among  people  along  that  strip — business 

owners  [and]  operators ” 

While  many  of  [the  factory  workers]  are  involved 
in  civic  activities — in  church,  in  school,  in  local 
organizations... their  value  and  their  creativity  were 
definitely  unheard.  [They]  had  little  visibility  and  voice 
within  Newport — they  were  too  busy  working,  she  said. 

So,  I was  to  honor  the  workforce,  with  their  own  words 
and  their  own  vision — a kind  of  operatic  topic.” 

Although  Porche  had  worked  with  ECON  and  was 
known  by  many  in  Newport,  she  still  had  to  cultivate 
the  relationships  that  would  make  this  project  possible. 
"The  community  [of  workers]  that  I was  brought  in  to 
highlight  was  a group  of  people  who  were  very  New 
Hampshire’ — reticent,  skeptical,  really  valuing  dedication 
and  rigor,  being  able  to  do  hard  work  and  zip  your  lip’,’ 
she  recalls.  I became  familiar  with  the  psyche  of  the 
community.  Newport  people  like  to  say  No’  before  they 
say  Yes.’  They  like  the  pursuit,  and  the  fact  that  they 
could  keep  me  waiting  and  I would  keep  on  coming  back. 
They  knew  it  was  the  tenth  telephone  call.  That  was  the 
name  of  the  game.” 

Porche  continued:  "The  fact  that  I had  worked  in 
Newport  before  was  very  important.  [People]  had  had  a 
chance  to  get  used  to  the  idea  of  a poet  being  among 
them— just  to  warm  up  to  the  idea  that  their  personal 
language  could  somehow  interest  me,  and  my  way  of 
talking  could  be  understandable  to  them." 

Finding  her  way  into  the  local  factories  "...was  slower 
than  I imagined  it  would  be.  In  the  larger  factories,  I 
needed  to  build  relationships  with  the  owner  or  the 


personnel  manager,"  Porche  said.  The  personnel 
manager  of  the  woolen  mill  was  very  receptive  to  our 
project.  She  vouched  for  me  with  the  personnel  manager 
of  the  firearms  factory  that  has  a very  private  culture. 
People  said,  'You’ll  never  get  into  the  firearms  factory.’... 

I was  touched  by  their  willingness  to  trust  me  and  I tried 
hard  to  portray  the  people  accurately. 

Once  the  factory  management  agreed  to  be  part  of  the 
project,  Porche  still  had  to  overcome  the  reticence  of  the 
workers,  and  then  ensure  that  they  were  aware  of  and 
comfortable  with  what  she  planned  to  do.  Even  in  the 
best  of  times,  it’s  still  complex  and  delicate. . .because 
people  are  deeply  private,  and  work  is  deeply  personal  in 
a town  that  is  dedicated  to  production,”  she  explained.  "I 
had  worked  to  introduce  myself  to  the  community,  letting 
people  know  in  eveiy  possible  way  what  I was  planning  to 
do.  Once  I had  access  to  some  key  people  who  everybody 
felt  safe  with,  I did  one-on-one  interviews.  I followed 
the  contours  of  their  thoughts  and  also  wrote  verbatim... 
Then  after  a couple  of  days,  I would  return  the  narrative 
to  them,  and  there  would  be  a friendly  wrangle  over 
topics  and  language.  I had  to  respect  the  ownership  of 
the  narrative.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  my  favorite  lines! 
Sometimes,  I would  beg  them  to  let  me  use  something 
that  seemed  so  significant  and  eloquent.  This  process 
spread  the  word  that  they  had  control  over  the  materials; 
that  they  could  cut  and  edit  and  add,  that  basically  this 
was  a collaborative  process.” 

As  she  became  a familiar  figure  in  the  workplaces, 
...people  would  see  me,  and  talk  to  me,  and  read  over 
my  shoulder,”  Porche  says.  "Being  together  in  the  shop 
of  the  factoiy  was  as  much  of  a presentation  / performance 
as  some  of  the  stand-alone  presentations  to  the 
community  that  we  later  did ” 

The  local  newspaper  and  public  access  television  station 
featured  the  distilled  interviews,  and  ECON  mounted 
community  receptions  where  people  could  read  the 
narratives,  see  documentary  portraits  of  the  participants 
taken  by  photographer  Bill  fiackwell,  and  talk  to  Porche 
and  ECON  Executive  Director  Patryc  Wiggins  about 
the  project.  The  Newport  Town  Report,  distributed  to  eveiy 
household  in  the  district,  also  featured  text  and  images 
from  the  project.  According  to  Porche  "The  presentation 
of  the  work  was  an  ongoing  process..  . It  was  a constant 
interview,  distillation,  dissemination  process  of 
relationship  building.” 

Porche  reflected,  "The  cultivation  of  this  community 
is  Patryc  Wiggins’  lifetime  devotion.  The  authenticity  and 
the  importance  of  that  can’t  be  overstated... It  wasn't  an 
arts  project,  it  was  an  heroic  project  founded  on  a belief 
in  social  equity.  We  had  tremendous  inspiration  as  well  as 
tremendous  burdens  to  carry.  During  the  course  of  the 


residency,  my  intern,  a high  school  senior  with  so  much 
potential  and  so  many  personal  challenges,  replayed  a 
classic  Newport  scenario:  hooked  up  with  a hard-luck 
guy,  got  pregnant,  worked  full  time,  gave  birth,  failed  to 
bond  with  the  baby. . . Our  work  sessions  were  often 
useless  pep  talks.” 

Speaking  about  her  year  in  Newport,  Porche 
concluded,  We  finally  reached  a stopping  place  in  a 
process  that  the  town  will  continue,  with  or  without 
me... In  recent  conversations,  I have  learned  that  planning 
is  taking  place  for  Newport’s  third  community  mural, 
based  on  the  SPIN  text  and  insights.  It  is  still  a mystery  to 
me  about  this  kind  of  shared  story  line  and  shared  power. 

I want  people  to  draw  strength  and  solidarity  from  the 
idea  that  they  are  living  in  an  historical  moment,  where 
many  people  share  the  same  struggles.  Newport  is  a rare 
community  because  it  maintains  its  industrial  base  during 
an  era  of  increased  globalization.  The  strength  behind 
Newport’s  industry  is  the  dedication,  and  yes,  the 
creativity  of  its  workforce.  Often  people  would  listen  to 
their  narratives  and  say,  You  made  me  sound  better  that 
I really  am,  and  I would  politely  disagree.’ 

The  Washington  Pavilion  of  Arts  and  Science  sought 
the  many  stories,  images,  and  voices  of  Sioux  Falls, 
South  Dakota  during  its  Artists  & Communities  project  with 
multidisciplinary  artist  Danny  Tisdale.  For  his  part, 
Tisdale  designed  residency  activities  to  be  "...as  accessible 
as  possible,  so  that  it  was  hard  for  people  to  say  No,’  and 
there  was  no  excuse  for  why  they  couldn’t  come. 

Washington  Pavilion  Executive  Director  Steve 
Hoffman  related  that  the  project  organizers  had  a vision 
of  the  project  before  they  started:  "We  knew  that  it  would 
be  very  community-based,  we  knew  that  it  would  include 
a visual  arts  installation  by  the  artist,  we  knew  that  it 
would  include  a visual  arts  installation  by  the  community 
that  was  driven  by  activities  with  the  artist,  we  talked 
about  doing  an. . .anthology  of  writings  by  people  from 
the  community,  and. ..that  the  gallery  opening  would 
include  a performance  with  Danny  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  community.” 

However,  Tisdale  added,  "...We  weren’t  quite  sure 
who  we  were  going  to  work  with. 

Hoffman  continued:  We  are  a new  facility,  and. ..one 
of  our  goals  internally  was  to  reach  out  and  connect  with 
communities  that  we  had  not  tapped  into  yet... Our  core 
planning  group  was  essential  to  getting  people  engaged  in 
the  project.  When  we  asked  the  community  for  help... 
they  brought  in  a lot  of  their  constituents  into  the  project.” 
In  building  participation  for  the  project,  "We 
connected...  with  the  high  schools,  public  and  private;  a 
couple  of  different  youth  centers;  a multicultural  center; 
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a retirement  center;  the  homeless  coalition;  the  juvenile 
detention  center,”  related  Visual  Arts  Center  Curator  of 
Education  Lisa  Vande  Vegte.  "Our  goal  was  to  reach  a 
wide  variety  [of  people]  in  our  community.” 

Under  the  theme  of  Sioux  Falls — Past , Present,  Future,  Tisdale 
developed  an  Open  Studio  program  offering  sessions  in 
drawing,  collage,  and  photography.  Other  activities 
included  gathering  oral  histories,  creative  writing 
workshops,  and  performance  art  workshops.  "I  wasn’t  sure 
who  would  be  involved. . .so  I wanted  to  come  into  the 
project  with  a large  theme,  using  as  diverse  amounts  of 
media  as  possible,  so  as  many  people  as  possible  could  get 
involved,”  Tisdale  explained.  "Where  I wasn’t  proficient, 

I would  bring  in  local  artists  to  collaborate  with  me  and 
focus  the  project..  . It  was  a matter  of  trying  to  present  the 
experience  in  as  user-friendly  a way  as  possible.” 

Tisdale  continued  to  make  presentations  to  different 
community  groups  about  the  project:  "I  always  try  to  do 
that  in  the  community,  to  talk  about  the  work  I do,  bring 
in  an  original  piece... It  was  something  that  broke  the  ice 
and  was  an  example  of  what  they  could  do,  if  they  wanted 
to,”  Tisdale  explained.  "People  really  wanted  to  hear  my 
story  first  — why  I created  artwork,  how  I ended  up  in 
Sioux  Falls  instead  of  somewhere  else,  what  the  project 
was  about. ..I’d  bring  in  materials  and  equipment  for 
them  to  use,  and  get  them  used  to  the  idea  that  they  were 
making  art  then  and  there... Get  them  involved  in  the  art 
process  as  soon  as  possible.” 

The  Open  Studio  became  the  centerpiece  of  the 
project,  with  numbers  for  individual  sessions  growing 
from  a half-dozen  to  more  than  sixty  people.  "The  Open 
Studio... was  very  successful  in  bringing  a lot  of  different 
people  in,”  Vande  Vegte  said.  "It  was  really  a jumpstart 
for  getting  other  groups  involved  [in  project  activities] 
and  [familiarizing  people]  with  art  materials  and  [getting 
them]  to  submit  art  pieces  for  the  community  show.” 

"A  core  began  to  develop... We  even  had  a newspaper 
reporter  come  to  several  [Open  Studio  sessions],” 
Hoffman  laughed.  "She  wasn’t  assigned  to  do  it,  she 
bought  in  to  the  concept,  and  when  you  get  a reporter 
involved  personally,  it  is  invaluable. 

Director  of  Marketing  Christen  Rennich  added: 
"The  Open  Studio  was  very  effective  because  it  became  a 
social  thing... We  got  a lot  of  media  coverage,  but  it  wasn’t 
so  much  our  saying,  'You  should  come  do  this,’  as  it  was 
people  going  once,  then  bringing  their  friends  and 
family  next  time,  so  it  became,  I can  go  to  this  and  feel 
welcome.’  And  because  the  program  was  ongoing,  the 
word-of-mouth  spread,  and  so  it  became  more  of  a 
grassroots  community  effort.” 

"This  is  where  telling  my  stories  about  my  work  helped 
tremendously — it  gave  people  a foundation  for  their  own 


work  and  a level  of  comfort. . .Talking  about  the  stories  of 
my  family  and  how  it  relates  to  a body  of  work  I have 
created  let  them  know  that  there  was  probably  someone 
out  there  who  would  connect  with  their  story,  and  identify 
with  it,  and  possibly  learn  from  it,”  Tisdale  asserted. 

There  was  a similar  groundswell  of  support  for  the 
media  and  performance  art  workshops  offered  by 
Tisdale,  and  work  created  by  community  members  for 
the  project  exhibition  proliferated.  "Every  time  we  had 
an  activity... we  made  sure  everyone  knew  about  the 
exhibition.  If  someone  wrote  a poem,  they  could  send  it 
to  us  and  it  would  become  part  of  the  exhibition,” 
Hoffman  said.  "By  doing  an  exhibition  that  included 
anybody’s  work  from  the  community,  by  doing  a 
performance  that  featured  anyone  who  wanted  to 
participate... we  reinforced  the  idea  that  Washington 
Pavilion  is  a hands-on  community  facility.” 

Eventually,  over  four  hundred  pieces  were  submitted 
for  display.  "Danny’s  mantra,  something  he  always  told 
us  was,  'Everyone  is  an  artist.’  People  really  responded  to 
that,”  Vande  Vegte  declared.  "The  community  show  was 
designed  like  a quilt,  with  all  of  the  pieces  coming 
together. . .with  the  theme  that,  We  re  all  individuals, 
but  we  come  together  as  a community — we’re  one.  ” 

The  exhibition  reception  included  Open  Microphone 
performances  in  which  participants  presented  stories, 
poems  and  songs.  "It  wasn’t  'The  Danny  Tisdale  Show...  The 
reception  was... for  those  community  artists  who  had 
created  work  through  the  workshops. ..  It  let  them  know 
they  can  tell  their  story  and  run  it  in  any  direction  they 
would  like  to. ..and  [I  would]  help  hone  and  focus  what 
stories  they  would  like  to  tell.” 

"When  I think  back  about  what  was  the  most  important 
part  of  the  project,  sometimes  I think  it  was  the  exhibition, 
sometimes  I think  it  was  the  Open  Studios... One  brought 
all  kinds  of  people  into  the  Center,  and  one  was  a 
celebration  of  our  community,  ” Hoffman  reflected.  But 
I think  the  greatest  element  of  the  project  are  the  legs 
that  are  about  to  stand  up  and  keep  walking — our  ongoing 
Open  Studio  sessions,  increased  programming  involving 
local  and  regional  artists,  and  the  artworks  that  [are]  an 
inspiration  to  keep  producing  art.” 


Fabric  of  the  Community  2000, 
detail;  © Jonas  dos  Santos  and 
the  Roswell  Museum  and  Cultural 
Center,  Roswell,  New  Mexico, 
Photo  © link  Harper. 
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City  of  Hammond 
Mayor's  Commission  for  the  Arts 
and  Humanities 
Hammond,  Indiana 

Janet  Moran,  Project  Coordinator 
Amie  Dowling,  Choreographer 


GALA  Hispanic  Theater 
Washington,  D C. 

Rebecca  Read  Medrano, 
Administrative  Director 
Ping  Chong,  Theater  Artist 


Roswell  Museum  and  Cultural  Center 
Roswell,  New  Mexico 

Laurie  Rufe,  Executive  Director 
Jonas  dos  Santos,  Multidisciplinary  Artist 


In  examining  diversity,  Artists  & Communities  participants 
explored  how  the  experiences,  skills  and  ideas  of 
people  of  various  ages  and  origins  create  the  culture  of 
their  communities. 

The  City  of  Hammond,  Indiana  elected  to  use  its 
Artists  & Communities  project  to  celebrate  ethnic  diversity 
and  to  capitalize  on  residents’  various  cultural  offerings 
as  a means  of  attracting  people  to  its  downtown. 

"We’ve  had  a veiy  wide  and  ethnically  diverse  population 
since  the  beginning  of  the  last  century — a lot  of  immigration 
to  this  area  from  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean, 
as  well  as  Mexico  and  the  American  South,  as  people 
came  in  to  work  in  the  steel  mills  and  oil  refineries  in 
the  area,'  explained  Project  Coordinator  Janet  Moran. 
"We  have  over  sixty  different  languages  spoken  in  the 
Hammond  school  system,  which  will  give  you  an  inkling 
of  where  we  are.  We  wanted  our  artist  residency  to 
capitalize  on  that,  and  celebrate  the  diversity  of  the 
area,  with  the  hopes  of  expanding  our  understanding 
of  different  cultures.” 

Choreographer  Amie  Dowling  came  to  Hammond 
with  strong  experience  designing  innovative  site-specific 
performance  works.  That,  combined  with  her  commitment 
to  local  engagement,  supported  the  organizers’  vision  of 
involving  performance  groups  from  communities  across 
the  city.  Dowling  worked  with  a local  coordinating 
committee,  which  helped  to  overcome  initial  reluctance 
by  some  groups  to  work  with  an  "outsider.”  "I  was  very 


aware  that  the  initial  contacts  in  the  community  came 
from  the  Mayor’s  office. ..and  that  the  point  at  which  you 
enter  a neighborhood  determines  what  the  next  step  will 
be.  In  my  explanation  of  who  I was  and  why  I was  there,  I 
was  always  upfront  about  the  fact  that  I was  very  aware  that 
I was  coming  in  as  an  outsider  and  that  there  benefits 
and  drawbacks  to  that.” 

Any  residual  resistance  quickly  evaporated  once 
activities  started.  Moran  explained  that  "...[Wei  were  very 
blessed  to  have  Amie,  because  she  is  very  community 
oriented.  We  did  run  into  a couple  of  instances  [when] 
groups  said,  Why  are  we  paying  someone  to  come  in  and 
do  this  when  we  have  the  ability  to  do  it  ourselves?’  [but] 
in  the  end  they  were  the  ones  who  turned  out  to  be  the 
most  positive  about  their  experience." 

Dowling  perceived  that  this  project  was  a way  for 
residents  of  Hammond  to  repair  some  of  the  social  fabric 
damaged  by  the  high  unemployment  and  deprivation 
resulting  from  the  decline  of  local  industries.  "I  think 
there  was  a real  desire  to  bring  people  together  that 
existed  well  before  this  project  and  that  is  still  going  on. 
The  project  was  successful  on  the  very  basic  level  of  getting 
people  to  see  one  another,  to  have  conversations  with  one 
another,  to  spend  the  afternoon  with  one  another.” 

"We  are  a very  industrial  [city]... and  this  entire  area 
in  the  early  Eighties  lost  90-000  steel  jobs — so  you  can 
imagine  the  blight  and  the  unemployment  that  resulted,” 
Moran  explained.  Our  thinking  was  that  if  different 
[people]  are  given  the  opportunity  to  showcase  their  own 
culture,  they  will  be  a little  more  appreciative  of  other 
cultures.  So  that  was  the  foundation  of  our  performance- 
based  residency.  We  had  weekly  [movement  and  dance] 
workshops. . .and  not  only  were  we  interested  in 
incorporating  the  different  cultures  into  those... but  also 
different  age  groups...  [and]  people  with  disabilities.  So  it 
wasn’t  just  ethnically  diverse  people  coming  to  work 
together,  but... an  intergenerational  group  ranging  from 
thirteen-year-olds  to  senior  citizens  in  their  seventies, 
and  people  with  varying  abilities ” 


There  was  a group  of  people  from  a broad  cross- 
section  of  backgrounds. . .who  formed  specifically  to  develop 
new  dance  performance  pieces,”  Dowling  continued.  "That 
process  involved  my  sitting  down  with  them  and  saying, 
These  are  the  skills  I have,  what  would  you  like  to  make  a 
performance  piece  about,  and  how  can  you  best  use  my 
presence  here?’  The  process  of  creating  a group  identity... 
getting  to  know  and  enjoy  each  other — the  hanging  out 
together— was  essential  in  creating  what  we  were  doing.  Then 
the  piece  itself  was  developed  through  questions  that  we  came 
up  with  about  what  we  wanted  to  know  about  each  other." 

The  culminating  day-long  performance  event,  Arts  Inside 
Out,  demonstrated  how  effective  the  arts  are  as  a vehicle  for 
cultural  exchange.  Offerings  ranged  from  Mexican  folkloric 
dancing  to  traditional  ballet,  gospel  singing  to  contemporary 
Hindu  dance,  Irish  step  dancing  to  Fifties  swing.  "It  was 
great  that  the  various  dancers  took  the  opportunity  to 
learn  each  others’  dances  — it  was  really  something  to  see 
an  Irish  step  dancer  all  in  costume  learning  to  do  the 
Salsa!  It  was  that  sort  of  give  and  take,  ” laughed  Moran. 

Hammond  Mayor  Duane  W.  Dedelow,  Jr.  is  a strong 
advocate  of  the  arts  as  a way  to  revitalize  inner  city 
neighborhoods,  and  Arts  Inside  Out  exemplified  his  idea 
of  using  participatory  events  to  bring  people  together 
from  across  his  diverse  constituency.  Here  we  were,  it  was 
so  hot  out,  and  once  people  started  showing  up — it  was 
exciting!  Seeing  members  of  the  Baptist  Church  watching 
the  Irish  Step  Dancers,  having  family  members  from  the 
different  performing  groups  meeting  each  other,” 
Dowling  recalled.  "Having  people  come  to  the  downtown 
location  really  felt  like  the  right  format.  And  because 
people  had  to  walk  from  place  to  place — to  the  bank  to 
see  the  ballet  dancers,  to  the  switching  station  to  see 
performances  on  the  stages... for  a lot  of  them  it  became 
a reminiscing  about  the  old  downtown  neighborhood.” 
"We  did  a lot  of  unusual  things  that  astounded  people 
who  came... and  we  used  every  inch  of  the  downtown  that 
we  could  think  of”,  Moran  said.  Performances  were 
staged  in  settings  as  varied  as  a bank  lobby,  a fire  escape, 
and  an  electricity  switching  station.  "What  surprised  me 
was  how  alive  the  downtown  became  again — there  was 
great  energy,  there  was  a lot  of  music  and  different  beats, 
and  every  time  you  turned  a corner  there  was  something 
new.  A lot  of  people  suddenly  realized  that  this  could 
happen  again — we  could  have  a vital  downtown  again... 
Where  the  arts  go,  people  follow." 

The  Artists  & Communities  project  of  the  Roswell  Museum 
and  Art  Center  (Roswell,  New  Mexico)  and 
multidisciplinary  artist  Jonas  dos  Santos  sought  to 
build  kinship  between  disparate  sectors  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  appreciation  of  cultures  beyond  their  region. 


Within  his  project,  dos  Santos  perceived  that  "...there 
was  community  at  various  levels — young  children,  schools, 
older  people... the  Latino  community,  the  African 
community,  and  the  local  artistic  community...” 

Museum  Executive  Director  Laurie  Rufe  explained, 
Our  Euro-American  and  Hispanic  communities  are 
very  large. ..  [and]  we  have  a small  minority  of  African 
American  and  Asian  community  members. . .What  we 
did  to  begin  with  to  draw  people  into  [activities]  was  to 
identify  a variety  of  different  community  organizations... 
from  the  Friends  of  the  Zoo  to  the  Historical  Society  to 
elementary  and  high  school  students,  our  teen  Unity 
Center,  the  Roswell  Hispano  Chamber  and  the  Roswell 
Folklorico  Dancers.  Using  the  composition  of  those 
groups  is  how  [project  participation]  got  very  diverse.” 

Because  he  was  engaging  people  who  ordinarily  didn  t 
visit  the  Museum,  dos  Santos  felt  it  was  important  to 
work  with  them  initially  in  familiar  surroundings.  "For 
instance,  the  Latino  community  is  enormous. . .but  very 
isolated.  I didn  t see  them  in  the  downtown... didn’t  see 
them  at  all  until  I. ..  [realized  that]  around  the  city  there 
were  these  communities,  [and]  started  going  to  parties 
and  to  the  parks... The  idea  was  of  me  going  to  the 
community,  rather  than  having  them  come  to  the 
Museum.  That  I should  reach  out  to  the  community 
first,  organize  a series  of  town  meetings  in  community 
centers  and  schools,  churches,"  he  said.  I wanted  them 
to  feel  comfortable.  One  thing  to  my  advantage  is  that  I 
am  able  to  speak  Spanish,  I speak  Portuguese,  I know  a 
lot  about  African  art... I was  like  an  ambassador — it  was 
easy  for  me  to  communicate  with  the  community.” 

In  addition  to  Roswell's  various  cultural  communities, 
dos  Santos  and  Rufe  wanted  to  involve  the  town's  large 
artist  community  in  residency  activities.  "The  local 
artists. . .were  kind  of  isolated  [geographically]  from  a lot 
of  what  is  going  on  with  contemporary  art,  dos  Santos 
begins.  "I  had  a main  presentation  at  the  Museum,  that 
was  almost  like  a social  event — we  showed  videos,  I showed 
objects  that  I had  brought  from  Brazil  that  [illustrated] 
how  different  cultures  could  contribute  to  different 
expression. . .Through  those  objects  I could  trace  African, 
Latino,  and  European  influences,  and  show  how  those 
cultures  helped  to  create  this  piece... and  create  an 
understanding  of  how  diverse  groups  could  work  together 
toward  a common  goal.  ” 

Rufe  added,  "The  individual  artists  who  were  selected 
as  the  core  practicing  artists’  were  not  culturally  diverse 
at  all,  which  is  unfortunate. . .and  is  mainly  because  of  the 
composition  of  the  community  in  terms  of  art  that  is 
happening  here  in  Roswell. . .The  individual  artists  who 
worked  with  Jonas  did  draw  upon  other  cultures,  though, 
because  of  his  emphasis  on  global  kinship  — 
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"When  [the  artists]  saw  the  amount  of  work  and  the 
diverse  approaches,  it  was  very  exciting  for  them... My  idea 
was  that  after  my  experience  there,  the  artists  would  know 
how  to...  break  that  kind  of  isolation  and  start  creating 
ideas  for  their  own  projects  with  the  local  community.” 
Looking  for  common  ground  that  would  unite  all  the 
participants,  "I  started  by  discussing  how  they  would  work 
with  ideas  [like]  the  representation  of  the  family,  of  their 
community  at  the  moment...”  dos  Santos  stated. 
"...Because  you  want  to  break  the  barriers  that  keeps 
them  separated,  and  how  to  do  that?” 

Dos  Santos  described  how  he  also  began  to  address 
participants'  translating  their  ideas  into  artworks: 

People  know  things,  but  sometimes  just  need  to 
channel. ..and  have  some  kind  of  direction. ..So  they 
began  to  have  ideas,  and  to  look  at  materials  around 
them... and  realize  how  much  we  have  and  overlook... I 
talked  about  contemporary  art,  and  also  the  influence  of 
popular  art  and  even  folk  art... and  the  very  important 
work  created  even  by  people  who  are  untrained,  just 
because  of  their  creative  impulse... So  we  touched  on  all 
of  the  areas  of  transition  from  materials  to  an  object.” 
Most  of  the  local  artists  went  on  to  create  individual 
or  collaborative  pieces.  Dos  Santos  concentrated  on 
working  with  young  people  and  senior  citizens,  creating  a 
series  of  elaborate  performance  costumes  as  well  as  a 
centerpiece  installation.  "We  had  a lot  of  end  products 
that  grew  from  what  Jonas  had  seen  in  Brazil,  that  were 
then  articulated  in  a new  way..  .Everything  was  easily  made 
by  utilizing  what  was  at  hand,"  Rufe  said.  "Dolls  became 
an  icon,  and  evolved  into  a major  piece  called  Fabric  of  the 
Community.  A lot  of  our  elderly  participants  made  the 

dolls,  and  then  the  kids  painted  them ” 

...[The  fabrication]  was  a whole  process  involving 
groups  [of  up  to  fifty  people]  in  doing  specific  tasks...” 
dos  Santos  interjected. 

Rufe  finished  the  thought.  " Fabric  of  the  Community 
developed  into  a huge  kimono  form,  which  relates  to  our 
Asian  community,  but  was  created  by  kids  of  all  ethnic 
backgrounds — so  it  really  represented  our  community. 

Recalling  the  continuing  efforts  to  link  the  project 
participants,  dos  Santos  said,  "When  I wanted  to  present 
to  the  community  [some  of]  the  finished  works,  I 
transformed  the  studio  that  I had  into  a gallery,  and 
gave  a reception  for  the  community,  so  they  would  see 
the  work  before  [it]  was  brought  to  the  public.  This 
brought  the  docents  together  with  all  of  the  volunteers, 
the  students. ..It  was  important  to  socialize  before  the 
public  event,  which  was  part  of  my  idea...  of  bringing 
people  together.” 

The  Roswell  project  culminated  in  a public  celebration 
drf  On  the  Plaza  2000,  involving  over  400  residents. 


"Certainly  the  final  event  was  magical. . .The  place  really 
was  alive,  and  was  vital  with  all  sorts  of  art  created  by  [all 
the  participants]  as  well  as  Jonas,  installations  and 
performance  sites  all  over,”  Rufe  enthused.  "The  whole 
thing  renewed  people’s  enthusiasm  for  the  arts  and  for 
the  positive  aspects  of  our  community.” 

Reflecting  on  his  experience,  dos  Santos  said,  "When 
you  go  into  a situation  of  working  with  a community,  that 
community  becomes  a resource  at  many  levels — for  the 

physical  work,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas,  for  the  learning ” 

"The  main  change  that  the  project  brought  was 
demystifying  the  Museum  for  the  community — [the  idea] 
that  it  didn’t  just  belong  to  a certain  group  of  people. 
That  was  very  important.  The  second  thing  was  the  way 
people  began  to  develop  and  to  realize  that  they  had 
skills,”  dos  Santos  concluded.  "Finally,  it  was  very  important 
to  me  to  have  this  diversity,  because  it  meant  I could  draw 
[inspiration]  from  different  sources.  Always,  in  these 
events... the  community  is  the  star.” 

For  GALA  Hispanic  Theater  and  theater  artist  Ping 
Chong,  Artists  & Communities  was  an  opportunity  to  more 
closely  examine  the  varied  threads  of  the  fabric  of 
community  in  Washington,  D.C.;  for  GALA,  the  project 
was  also  an  opportunity  to  begin  to  build  alliances 
beyond  its  traditional  constituency. 

Administrative  Director  Rebecca  Read  Medrano 
explained,  "When  we  re  dealing  with  issues  like  cultural 
diversity  or  serving  minorities,  [GALA  is]  the  minority 
within  the  minority,  because  our  theater  has  always  been 
principally  Hispanic  / Latino  owned,  directed  and  driven 
by  that...  Our  challenge  [with  this  project]  was  to 
establish  different  kinds  of  relationships  with  other 
immigrant  communities.” 

This  residency  became  another  piece  of  Chong’s 
ongoing  project,  Undesirable  Elements,  which  uses  participants’ 
stories  to  create  impressionistic  productions  about  the 
experiences  of  the  other’  in  America.  "What  interests 
me  is  the  diversity  of  cultures,  outlooks,  age,  gender, 
experiences. ..  of  people  who  are  not  of  the  mainstream 
of  American  culture,  " Chong  began.  "This  is  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  Undesirable  Elements. . .with  about  eighteen 
productions  completed,  and  another  three  in 
development...  It  shows  that  there  still  exists  a real 
division  between  people  within  this  country  that  needs 
to  be  understood. . .and  the  events  of  September  II  make 
this  even  more  crucial.” 

In  crafting  a uniquely  Washington  D.C.  narrative, 
Chong  involved  a cross-section  of  people  representing  the 
District’s  rich  cultural  mix.  "Because  of  Ping’s  focus  on  the 
storytelling,  he  was  [interested  in]  more  than  just  getting  a 
representation  of  the  community — he  was  interested  in  how 
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powerful  [the]  stories  were, ” said  Medrano.  "The  process 
that  Ping  goes  through  to  make  sure  that  there  is  access  to 
other  minority  communities...  really  was  an  eye-opener 
for  us  in  terms  reaching  out  [and]  opening  up 
[participation]  by  other  immigrant  communities.” 

This  process  began  with  a series  of  public  meetings, 
in  which  Chong  described  his  work  and  the  level  of 
commitment  he  needed  from  participants.  Medrano 
recalled,  "When  Ping  came  for  the  first  community 
meetings,  a number  of  [people]  left... when  they 
discovered  that  they  would  have  to  reveal  their  deep,  dark 
secrets.  They  decided  that  they  just  couldn’t... The  big 
leap  we  had  to  make  was  with  the  African  and  the  Asian 
communities.  [GALA  was  then]  located  in  an  area  that  is 
heavily  Latino,  as  well  as  heavily  Ethiopian.  We  weren’t 
very  successful  reaching  the  Ethiopian  community. ..  It 
was  something  very  different  and  new  to  them.  They’re 
very  much  more  reserved,  very  religious,  focused  inward 
on  their  own  society.  We  weren’t  able  to  overcome  that.’ 
Chong  observed,  '...That  isn’t  uncommon,  first  because 
many  of  the  communities  are  very  private,  very  conservative. . . 
Sometimes  they  are  suspicious,  and  really  resistant  to 
working  with  someone  from  outside  their  group. . .Also, 
I’m  not  interested  in  actors  "performing”  the  stories — it’s 
important  that  the  people  whose  stories  they  are,  tell  them.” 
His  insistence  on  the  storytellers’  direct  participation  in 
the  production  is  in  part  a response  to  "...the  stereotypes 
of  people  [from  different  ethnic  backgrounds]  that  we 
see  on  television  and  in  films. . .because  images  of 
minorities  in  the  media  are  not  determined  by  the 
minorities  themselves,  but  by  white  Americans.” 

"We  did  get  a Liberian  participant,  so  we  had  the 
African  participation  there... Our  [Vietnamese] 
participant  came  from  [the]  organization  Asian  LEAD... 
which  is  the  Asian  representative  group  in  terms  of 
reaching  out  and  developing  community  links,”  Medrano 
said.  "We  still  had  heavy  Latino  involvement,  but  they 
were  different  from  [our  usual  audiences] — a Guatemalan, 
a Costa  Rican,  and  a Mexican. 

According  to  Medrano,  Chong  created  a narrative  about 
". . .the  whole  concept  of  being  different  in  our  society...  and 
how  that  is  dealt  with  on  a daily  basis,  using  the  stories 
of  the  five  participants.  "We  all  do  it  subconsciously. 

Even  though  we  all  talk  about  cultural  diversity...  how 
does  that  play  out  at  the  subconscious  level?  This  is  what 
is  so  revealing  about  this  particular  work.  ” 

" The  rhythms  of  language  are  important — songs  and 
childhood  chants... The  different  stories  and  voices...  show 
the  diversity  of  experiences,  but  also  the  commonalities, 
Chong  asserted.  "And  that  can  sometimes  include  the 
suspicion  of  "outsiders’  and  the  way  some  communities 
can  be  very  closed  and  limited.” 


Medrano  continued,  "We’ve  been  amazed  at  the 
number  of  requests  we’ve  had  for  the  script... It  touches 
so  many  people,  and  so  many  people  feel  that,  "This  is  my 
story.’  It  is  the  beginning  of  a link  to  somebody  you  might 
not  have  known,  might  not  have  spoken  with,  might  not 
have  asked  about — because  they  are  different.” 

Medrano  summed  up  the  experience  by  saying,  "Every 
time  I see  the  show  again,  it  is  new  to  me.  It  is  such  a 
microcosm  of  what  can  happen  in  a macro  way  in  the 
world — beginning  with  the  participants.”  "When  Ping  was 
gone  and  the  show  finished,  they  continued  to  meet,  to 
socialize — and  they  come  from  totally  different  walks  of 
life,  totally  different  cultural  backgrounds,  and  totally 
different  age  groups.  That  in  itself  means  it  could  happen 
on  a larger  scale  in  our  society,  if  people  would  take  [this 
group]  as  a model...  The  most  important  thing  that  we 
gained  from  this,  though,  was  [learning]  not  to  stereotype 
any  of  these  immigrant  communities  [just]  because  many 
of  the  experiences  are  similar,  and  there  are  so  many 
commonalities.  Because  at  the  same  time,  each  is  so 
individual  and  each  story  is  so  incredible  that  everyone 
can  relate  to  it... So  [our  experience]  was  everything  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  terms  of  crossing  over  those  barriers.  ” 
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Drawing  and  cutting  the 
linoleum  block.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Richard  Mock  and  the 
Plains  Art  Museum. 


Crow's  Shadow  Institute  of  Arts 
Pendleton,  Oregon 

Pat  Courtney  Gold,  Basketweaver 

Plains  Art  Museum 
Fargo.  North  Dakota 

Sandy  Ben-Haim,  Curator  of  Education 
Richard  Mock,  Printmaker 


Speaking  of  Dance 
Denver,  Colorado 

Deborah  Reshotko,  Artistic  Director 
Martha  Bowers,  Choreographer 

Colquitt  / Miller  Arts  Council 
Colquitt,  Georgia 

Chrissie  Barrie  Orr,  Painter 


/i  rtists  & Communities  participants  examined  the  traditions, 
#1  beliefs  and  perceptions  that  underpin  their  sense 
of  self  and  kinship  with  others,  leading  to  a greater 
understanding  of  the  role  of  values  in  community  life. 

The  goals  of  the  residency  project  of  master 
basketweaver  Pat  Courtney  Gold  with  the  Crow’s  Shadow 
Institute  of  Art  (Pendleton,  Oregon)  were  to  educate 
the  participants  about  their  native  Plateau  Nation 
culture,  and  to  teach  them  how  to  independently 
research  their  traditions.  The  structure  of  the  project 
most  strongly  echoed  the  community  values  that  have 
held  the  Plateau  Nation  people  together  as  they  struggled 
to  overcome  the  dislocation  from  forced  relocation  to 
reservations  in  the  last  century. 

Speaking  about  the  need  to  regenerate  awareness  of 
indigenous  culture,  Gold  says,  "This  move  from  our 
tradition,  our  culture,  our  lifestyle,  to  the  reservation 

was  a traumatic  change During  this  move,  a lot  of  the 

important  parts  of  our  culture  were  lost.  Part  of  the 
language  was  lost,  almost  all  of  our  weaving  techniques 
were  lost,  knowledge  of  the  weaving  fibers  was  lost.” 

Gold  is  part  of  the  movement  of  the  "third 
generation”  dedicated  to  integrating  time-honored 
values  into  contemporary  reservation  life.  "The  first 
generation,  it  was  very  difficult  for  them.  The  second 
generation  tried  to  preserve  as  much  as  they  could,  but 
they  were  [just]  learning  how  to  adjust  to  living  on 
reservations.  So  it’s  my  generation. ..  [who]  were  much 
more  comfortable  about  reservation  lifestyle. .. that’s  been 


involved  with  reviving  the  language,  reviving  how  to  work 
with  leather,  researching  regalia,  researching  basketry 
and  their  designs,  and  the  natural  plant  fibers  used  in 
basketry,”  she  explained. 

The  scope  of  participation  in  the  project  reflected  a 
number  of  the  community’s  values.  "These  were  Plateau 
Nations — Native  Americans  within  a geographic  area.  There 
are  probably  thirty  tribes  that  I include  in  my  definition 
of  Plateau  peoples,  so  the  community  is  a much  broader 
one  than  just  a local  group  of  people,  ” Gold  said.  In 
addition,  "In  Plateau  culture,  women  are  the  keepers  of 
traditions,  and  one  of  the  really  nice  things  about  having 
[primarily]  women  involved  is  that  they’re  expansive... 
they  want  children  and  grandchildren  to  participate — boys 

and  girls Historically,  that’s  how  we  did  things — the 

whole  family  worked  together.” 

The  direction  of  the  project  was  determined  through 
discussion  and  consensus — a strong  Native  American 
tradition.  "What  the  community  [told  me  they]  wanted, 
was  learning  their  lost  culture — going  out  and  relearning 

about  the  plant  fibers I thought  I would  give  a brief 

overview  [of  plant  habitats] ...  [but]  they  said,  'No,  this  is 
information  we  want  to  learn.  Once  we  learn  it,  we  can 
identify  the  plants  locally,  and  we  can  pass  it  on  to  our 
children,”’  Gold  continued. 

The  participants  researched  the  various  collections  of 
native  artifacts  held  in  museums  throughout  their  region 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Asked  about  any  sensitivity  to 
having  their  cultural  artifacts  held  in  a public  collection, 
Gold  replied:  "The  Plateau  tribes  in  general  are  not 
confrontational:  we  try  to  meet  with  people  and  solve 
things  in  a way  that  is  best  for  both  parties.  So  we  spend 
a lot  of  time  in  conferences  and  spend  a lot  of  time 
trying  to  talk  through  problems.  Our  tribal  elders  have 
[contacted  a number  of  museums]  and  gone  through  a lot 
of  collections,  and  identified  items  we  felt  were  sacred — 
either  to  be  returned  to  the  tribe,  or  we’ve  defined  how 
to  store  or  exhibit  these  items.  We... also  go  into  these 
museums  and  give  a blessing  to  the  collections [The 


participants]  were  aware  of  what  their  tribal  elders  had 
done,  that  when  they  went  into  this  area  everything  was 
blessed,  so  they  were  comfortable  in  going  in.” 

"Some  of  the  participants  recognized  artifacts,  or 
when  we  were  going  through  photographs,  they  would 
identify  the  people  in  the  photographs  [or  the  event]. 

We  really  made  a breakthrough  and  the  curators  were  so 
pleased.  Our  view  was  that  we  were  going  to  go  there,  and 
they  were  going  to  give  us  information.  As  it  turned  out, 
we  gave  them  as  much  information.  That  was  really  good 
for  the  group,  to  realize  there  was  a two-way  street  and 
they  were  important — they  had  a good  cultural  tie  to  what 
was  in  the  museums,”  Gold  reflected. 

The  project  journals  that  the  participants  kept 
...turned  out  to  be  a real  crucial  part  of  the  project,” 
Gold  said.  You  not  only  can  write  in  them... you  can 
sketch  things  out... note  questions  for  the  curators,  take 
photos,  draw  images  of  the  baskets  [and  sketch  new 
techniques].  I said,  'Whatever  you  learn  from  your 
family,  write  it  down,  because  this  journal  can  be  handed 
down. ’..  .Whenever  [we]  have  a family  event — deaths  or 
births — there  are  always  meals  and  what  we  call  a Give- 
Away,  so  I said,  'Be  sure  to  put  that  in,  because  these 
events  will  change.”'  By  the  end  of  the  project,  "...they 
were  taking  the  concept  of  the  journal  and  expanding  it,” 
explained  Gold. 

"The  value  of  this  [project]  to  the  community  and  its 
participants  was  to  really  research  and  find  out — to  go 
back  into  our  history  and  become  familiar  with  the 
cultural  part  of  our  history.  Everything  the  group  learned 
will  go  back  to  the  community,  because  everything  is 
shared  with  the  elders  and  the  next  generation  coming 
up,”  Gold  concluded. 

The  young  people  and  adults  who  participated  in  the 
Artists  Sc  Communities  project  at  the  Plains  Art  Museum 
(Fargo,  North  Dakota)  created  a body  of  work  that  is  a 
graphic  representation  of  their  community's  values. 
Under  the  stewardship  of  printmaker  Richard  Mock, 
they  also  learned  some  of  the  ideals  that  govern  the 
creative  process. 

Mock’s  starting  point  in  teaching  about  using  linocut 
prints  as  an  editorial  medium  was  to  have  his  students 
develop  a point  of  view  through  research  and  discussion. 

We  started... by  dealing  with  the  environmental  issue  of 
pollution,  Then,  I pulled  a lot  of  articles  off  of  the 
Internet  on  [a  range  of]  topics,  and  I had  those  out  on 
a table  that  they  had  access  to... so  they  had  lots  of 
different  views  on  things.” 

The  students  then  began  to  learn  the  skills  for 
translating  their  ideas  into  visual  form.  For  Museum 
Curator  of  Education  Sandy  Ben-Haim,  Mock  "...very 


much  saw  the  process  of  artmaking  [as]  a metaphor  for 
life... fie  said  that  working  with  linoleum  prints,  You 
have  to  make  do  with  your  initial  choices;  if  you  make  a 
choice  to  make  a cut,  you  have  to  work  with  it — you  can’t 
erase  it,'  so  that’s  kind  of  like  a value  statement  in  itself.” 

"They  had  to  learn  a lot,  and  I barraged  them  with  the 
'How-to-do,  ” said  Mock.  Despite  the  value  he  places  on 
freedom,  Mock  believes  that  students  learn  and  create 
best  within  a strict  physical  environment:  "First,  there 
are  tools  that  can  cut,  so  that  [calls  for]  real  responsibility, 
or  somebody  can  get  hurt.  Because  of  that,  there  can  be 

imposed  a seriousness. . .and  a discipline My  observation 

is  that  most  kids  need  structure,  clearly  defined — they 
don’t  work  well  with  things  being  too  permissive.  I set 
things  out  so  what  needs  to  be  done  is  there  in  front  of 
us.  Everything  is  defined,  and  within  the  parameters  of 
that,  [the  students]  can  work  and  create.” 

Mock  echoes  Ben-Haim  s observation  about  his 
approach  to  artmaking-as-life:  "Printmaking. ..is  very 
exacting. . .It  helps  the  [students]  come  to  terms  with 
making  commitments  and  following  through  with  the 
commitment  they  made... once  you  make  a cut,  you  have 
to  work  with  that. 

Within  the  disciplined  studio,  however,  the 
participants  were  free  to  develop  their  designs.  "They 
were  given  information  about  issues;  they  weren’t  given 
directives  about  how  to  focus  on  those  issues,”  Mock 
explains.  "Whatever  they  came  out  with — and  some  of 
them  had  very  clear  views — some  you  d think,  Where  d 
they  get  that?  Whatever  they  came  up  with — their 
interpretation — that’s  where  it  was. 

The  resulting  body  of  prints  was  wide-ranging  in  the 
issues  explored  and  the  viewpoints  expressed.  "They 
brought  up  the  ecology,  pollution,  racial  harmony,  the 
media,  abortion,  guns... as  well  as  the  recent  floods  in 
this  area.  It  was  everything  from  global  issues  to  flooding 
and  mosquitoes,  which  [are]  very  local  issues,”  said  Ben- 
Haim.  Citing  the  print  titled  Time  to  Stir  the  Melting  Pot,  she 
added,  "That  goes  back  to  Fargo,  because  we  are  a 
melting  pot,  but  we  need  to  be  stirred,  because  we  re  too 
segregated. . .We  ourselves  are  wrestling  with  that,  trying 
to  get  people  in  tune  with  the  idea  that  we  are  becoming 
a diverse  population. 

Mock  saw  the  studio  as  a forum  for  the  exchange  of 
participants’  occasionally  divergent  opinions.  "As  they 
did  prints,  I would  hang  them  up  on  the  wall... so  they 
could  all  see  what  was  going  on,  what  the  others  were 
doing,”  he  stated.  "It’s  communal. . .there  was  a constant 
dialogue  between  [students]  about  their  work.  That  they 
could  express  these  things  shows  that  it  was  a good 
environment  for  them... what  we  had  set  up  was  open 
enough  so  that  they  could  be  pretty  personal.  " 


Of  the  work  featured  in  the  culminating  exhibition 
and  book  Hardlines,  Ben-Haim  commented:  'The  ideas, 
the  values — sometimes  we  think  our  kids  don't  think  or 
feel  deeply,’  but  this  [work]  shows  what  our  kids  are 
really  absorbing  from  their  environment,  what  they’re 
worrying  about.” 

rtists  & Communities  brought  choreographer  Martha 
Bowers  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where  she  worked  with 
Speaking  of  Dance  (SOD)  and  Artistic  Director 
Deborah  Reshotko.  The  partnership  resulted  in  a 
performance  about  how  people’s  perceptions  and 
definitions  of  the  American  West  have  changed. 

My  premise  was  to  look  at  changing  values  in  the  West — 
how  those  issues  seep  into  people  s subconscious,  and  how 
they  can  affect  their  daily  decisions,  their  sense  of  self,  and 
sense  of  community,”  Bowers  explained.  "I  used  people’s 
nighttime  dreams  as  the  basis  for  the  performance  works 
because  dreams  are  much  more  metaphoric  and  abstract... so 
what  we  were  getting  was  a much  deeper  imagery  about  those 
changes  and  how  people  are  impacted  by  those  changes. 

Bowers  interviewed  family  friends,  SOD  company 
members,  people  she  ...bumped  into  in  the  coffee 
shop... ",  but  finding  participants  willing  to  share  their 
most  personal  imaginings  was  still  challenging:  It  is  a 

fairly  intimate  and  strange  request:  I have  this  artist  here 
who  wants  to  sit  down  and  tape  record  you  telling  about 
your  nighttime  dreams,”’  laughed  Bowers. 

We  had  a hard  time  finding  men,”  Reshotko  added. 
"Women  would  tell  us  their  stories,  but  men  wouldn’t.” 

It  made  me  really  wonder  what  men  dream  about, 
that  they  don’t  want  people  to  know!”  Bowers  interjected. 

"Time  plays  a role  in  how  people  are  able  to  open  up. 
Through  the  workshops,  though,  people  were  very  willing 
to  enter  into  and  share  very  personally  their  ideas  about 
their  homes,  or  how  things  have  changed  in  Colorado,  or 
their  own  experiences  of  home  and  place,”  Reshotko  reflects. 

Much  of  Bowers’  work  is  site-specific,  and  in 
developing  her  piece  she  sought  a setting  that  could  serve 
as  a metaphor  for  her  theme.  Martha  was  interested  in 
researching  Denver. ..and  Colorado,  looking  at  history... 
and  the  culture  of  people  caring  for  their  homes...  the 
old  homes,  and  the  transitions  that  they  have  gone 
through,"  said  Reshotko. 

Bowers  said  she  found  the  metaphor  she  was  looking 
for  in  Denver’s  historic  Grant- Humphreys  mansion. 

Lit] ..  .represented  what  was  once  a symbol  of  wealth,  and 
acquisition,  and  a specific  attitude  toward  use  of  the  land 
and  power  structures  in  the  West  at  a certain  point  in  its 
past.  It  is  now  a public  building. . .basically  for  the  use  of 
the  public  and  a way  to  preserve  that  site  as  an  historical 
monument  to  Denver  history.” 


In  addition  to  the  Speaking  of  Dance  company,  the 
final  work  included  performances  by  "...people  who 
might  not  have  been  drawn  to  an  art  project. . but  who 
had  connection  to  the  history  or  the  architectural  sites 
we  were  working  in,”  Reshotko  explained. 

According  to  Bowers,  the  final  production  was 
comprised  of  vignettes  that  spoke  about  ...how  those 
walls  held  within  them  the  history  of  that  place  and  time.  ” 
Reshotko  observed:  "It  was  really  interesting  that  we 
got  such  a range  of  [audience]  reactions  to  the  values 
presented,  [ranging]  from  people  who. . .found  they 
could  take  in  messages  because  of  the  artistic  presentation 
of  them — it  offered  them  an  "in’  that  they  wouldn’t  have 
thought  about  before... to  people  who  were  taken  aback  by 
someone  from  another  place’  talking  about  their  part  of 
the  country.  People  were  provoked. . .and  the  discussion 
stayed  around  lor  months  afterwards 

Coming  to  Colquitt,  Georgia  for  her  Artists  & Communities 
residency,  painter  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  discovered  a 
rural  community  whose  values  were  indelibly  tied  to  a 
strong  sense  of  faith,  family,  and  relationship  to  the 
land.  It  was  also  a community  with  . . .very  few 
newcomers:  people  had  been  born  there,  brought  up 
there,  married  people  from  there;  sons  and  daughters 
would  budd  houses  next  door  to  their  parents,  aunts  and 
uncles  lived  close  by,  she  said. 

"As  an  outsider  coming  in,  I could  see  that  their 
relationship  to  the  land  was  maybe  so  deep-rooted  that  it 
wasn’t  easily  recognizable  in  conversation...  Their  values 
were  very  much  family  and  church — that  would  come  out 
in  conversation — family  especially,  everything  stopped  for 
family.  This  connection  to  the  land  and  family  seemed  so 
tied  together. . .and  it  was  something  that  I wanted  to 
articulate,  because  I felt  how  important  that  was,  and 
how... when  you  get  into  the  urban  areas,  it’s  something 
we’ve  lost... Where  we  are  disconnected  from  the  land,  we 
also  seem  to  be  disconnected  from  our  families.” 

Through  the  partnership  with  the  Colquitt  / Miller 
Arts  Council,  "I  felt  there  was  a real  opportunity  here 
to  go  deeper.  That  my  role... was  to  work  across  the 
community,  and  gather  stories  that  they  hadn’t  heard. 

Orr  quickly  realized  that  "...working  [through  the 
local  schools]  would  be  the  best  way  for  me  to  involve  a 
real  diverse  group  of  the  community... and  by  working 
with  the  kids,  I would  then  engage  the  adults. 

Working  with  students  meant  that  the  project  proposal 
and  subsequent  mural  designs  needed  to  be  negotiated 
with  the  school  board.  It  was  not  easy  in  the  beginning 
to  convince  the  school  board  that... you  could  involve 
children  and  produce  something  beautiful  that  wasn’t 
going  to  be  outrageous  as  well,  Orr  recalled. 
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"Addressing  the  issue  of  non-violent  resolution — 
peace — came  out  of  lot  of  investigation  and  dialogue  with 
numerous  groups  in  the  community,”  she  continues. 

[But]  to  talk  about  peace’  in  big  terms  is  a very  hard 
concept  for  kids,  so  I had  to  really  focus  in  on  their 
experience  locally,  and  talk  about  what  peace  meant  to 
them  in  their  own  community.” 

The  designs  and  symbols  the  students  developed  with 
Orr  resounded  with  their  connection  to  their  families, 
their  churchs  and  the  land  around  them.  Painting  the 
resulting  mural,  the  students  also  learned  about  the 
discipline  that  is  the  foundation  of  the  creative  process. 

These  young  people  had  never  had  an  experience  like  this 
before.  I have  very  tight  boundaries  that  I set  for  them, 
and  then  within  those  boundaries  allow  for  a lot  of 
freedom,”  Orr  declared.  "[It's]  the  discipline  of  the  work 
and  it’s  also  the  discipline  of  the  design.  I tell  them. 

Okay  you  have  the  circle  and  you  have  certain  colors  that 
go  in  that  circle  that  work  with  the  rest  of  the  design. 

Now,  let’s  figure  out  a design  for  that  and  you  put  it  up, 
but  you  have  to  put  it  up  with  these  colors...  you  have 
freedom  as  to  where  the  colors  go,  but  this  is  your  palette. 

The  mural  site  quickly  became  a gathering  place  for 
the  community.  Every  day  there  were  people  down  there 
bringing  lunch  and  watching  us;  and  after  school,  after 
work,  people  would  come  down  and  sit  and  watch  and 
talk,  Orr  said.  One  man  commented  that  the  yellow 
being  used  was  exactly  the  shade  preferred  by  bass. 

"Now,  when  I talk  about  how  creative  people  are  in  their 
everyday  life,  this  comes  to  mind. ..It  was  like,  relating 
[this  work]  back  to  his  own  experience.  I just  loved  it  that 
fishermen  would  come  and  talk  to  me  about  the  color 
yellow!"  laughed  Orr. 

Some  elements  of  the  final  design  did  spark  debate 
within  Colquitt.  Avery  small  group  in  the  community 
felt  that... a yin-yang  symbol  and  a very,  very  tiny  peace 
symbol  [included  in  the  mural] .. .were  New  Age.  ...I 
myself  was  very  confused  about  the  problem...  and  went  to 
see  the  local  preacher,  who  explained  [the  concerns  of 
some  of  his  congregation] . He  was  wonderful. . .and  put 
himself  out  on  a limb  by  supporting  both  myself  and  the 
Arts  Council,  Orr  said. 

"At  the  end  of  the  project,  an  older  woman  came  to 
see  me,”  Orr  reflected.  "She  said  to  me,  'Chrissie,  you’ve 
reminded  us  of  things  we’ve  forgotten.  We  re  seeing  our 
community  through  your  eyes,  and  things  we  kind  of  take 
for  granted,  we  re  seeing  again.  To  me,  that  was  the 
biggest  honor,  because  that  is  what  I want  to  do!” 
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Out  North  Contemporary  Art  House  Lied  Discovery  Children’s  Museum 

Anchorage.  Alaska  Las  Vegas.  Nevada 

Gene  Dugan,  Artistic  Director  for  Programs  Suzanne  LeBlanc,  Executive  Director 
Jocelyn  Taylor,  Videographer  Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein,  Sculptor 


rtists  & Communities  participants  examined  the  traditions 
and  meaning  of  "family”  and  the  relationship  between 
this  primary  social  unit  and  the  larger  community. 

The  young  people  of  Anchorage,  Alaska  who 
participated  in  the  Out  North  Contemporary  Art 
H ouse  Artists  £ Communities  project  created  their  own 
definition  of  family  and  community  through  the  work 
they  produced  with  videographer  Jocelyn  Taylor. 

Drawn  from  Out  North’s  O.N.  S.T.A.G.E.  (Out  North 
Student  Theater  Artists  Gaining  Experience)  theater  arts  program 
and  from  a university- based  organization  called  The  Family, 
the  young  participants  represented  a cross-section  of  the 
Anchorage  population.  "That’s  how  a lot  of  things 
happened  through  Out  North — through  an  existing 
network  of  friends  and  family  committed  to  the  work  that 
Out  North  is  doing,"  said  Taylor. 

”We  really  relied  on  our  prior  work  with  youth  in 
communities. . .but  we  did  see  a lot  of  new  faces,  from 
young  people  bringing  in  friends,  ” agreed  Out  North 
Artistic  Director  for  Programs  Gene  Dugan.  "The  fact 
that  we  had  already  established  relationships  with  many  of 
the  participants  freed  them  up  to  know  that  they  would 
be  trusted  in  what  they  did  artistically. .. So  it  wasn’t,  "Who 
are  these  people,  what  is  this  art  center  we  re  going  to,  why 
are  we  doing  this,  and  what  are  they  getting  out  of  it?  ” 
There  was  a rigorous  program  that  involved  video 
training,  it  involved  production,  and  then  it  involved 
post-production,”  Taylor  explained.  "I  was  asking  these 
kids  to  show  up  and  be  there  during  their  summer. 
Alaskan  summers  are  beautiful  but  short,  therefore  all 
the  participants  had  to  sacrifice  some  of  their  warm 
weather  to  create  art.” 


Helen  visiting  her  father,  still 
from  Youth  Millennium  Video, 

© Jocelyn  Taylor  and  Out  North 
Contemporary  Art  House  2000. 
Image  courtesy  of  Jocelyn  Taylor 
and  Out  North  Contemporary 
Art  House. 


As  the  work  progressed,  Taylor  found  her  initial 
notions  of  how  "family"  would  manifest  itself  through 
the  project  changing.  I realized  that  family  equals 
community,  and. ..for  the  kids,  their  "family’  consisted 
of  the  people  who  supported  them...  The  definition  of 
family’  really  extended  to  the  persons  who  were  able  to 
support  them  in  their  lives,  and  it  wasn’t  necessarily  at 
all  a biological  thing,”  she  said.  ’Kids  often  struggle  with 
their  parents  about  things—  that’s  obvious.  If  they’re  lucky, 
they  stumble  onto  some  fantastic  mentor.  The  healthy 
thing  is  to  gravitate  to  those  places  and  people  who  listen 
to  us  and  support  us,  someone  who  is  going  to  give  some 
encouragement  for  our  ideas. ..  Maybe  just  a place  where 
they  could  find  support  and  where  their  differences 
would  not  be  stressful. . .For  kids,  the  idea  of  "family  has 
expanded  to  [mean]  where  they  can  get  what  they  need.” 
Because  of  our  experience  working  with  youth 
projects  in  our  community,  the  expectation  of  what 
family  was  we  left  wide  open... The  individuals  took  it 
in  different  directions.  Some  definitely  did  focus  on 
parents  and  siblings,  while  others  went  really  in  the 
opposite  direction,  to  the  extent  of  ignoring  any 
mention  of  family  or  siblings  in  their  component  of  the 
project,"  Dugan  added.  We  were  a bit  surprised  that 
some  of  the  participants  chose  to  not  really  focus  on 
their  biological  families. . .and  chose  to  re-define  family 
for  themselves  through  the  project. 

Taylor  decided  to  focus  the  project  on  the  young 
people  and  their  environments.  "For  one  girl,  that  was 
about  working  with  her  [sled]  dogs,  it  was  visiting  her  dad, 
and  talking  about  the  story  of  missing  her  mom...  For 
[another  boy] , it  was  about  how. . .his  vision  of  himself  is 
not  the  vision  his  parents  have... or  want  for  him,”  Taylor 
explained.  " Sometimes  I had  difficulty  with  the  kids  being 
honest  about  what  their  interests  were,  because  they  hadn’t 
necessarily  had  experience  of  having  those  interests 
supported,  or  they  were  at  odds  with  their  family's 
expectations..  .We  got  to  it,  though,  out  of  [asking],  "What 
do  you  like  to  do?  What  is  the  course  of  your  day  like?”’ 


The  participants  willingness  to  share  their  stories 
defined  the  parameters  of  the  finished  work.  Dugan 
observed,  "The  feeling  of  safety  was  always  there. ..  [and] 
from  the  beginning,  we  made  it  clear  that  [their  work] 
was  going  to  be  publicly  shown. . .There  were  attempts  to 
do  collective  pieces,  but  that  didn’t  work  too  well, 
because  everyone  had  their  own  story  that  they  wanted 
told  from  their  own  perspective.” 

The  time  commitment,  the  hands-on  nature  of  the 
video  training,  and  the  opportunity  to  present  their  own 
view  of  their  lives  helped  create  a strong  bond  between 
the  participants.  "Video  was  a good  tool  for  many  of 
them. ..  [because  it]  complemented  some  of  the  things — 
music,  performance,  writing — that  the  kids  were  already 
using,  [and]  because  they  want  to  be  able  to  see  themselves, 
to  take  control  [of  how  they  were  seen],’’  declared  Taylor.  ”1 
was  encouraged  by  those  who  latched  on  to  the  project  and 
got  engaged. . .and  who  began  to  think  about  video  as  an 
art. . .These  kids  just  wanted  to  say  something  about  their  lives 
in  an  interesting  way.  It  is  always  exciting  to  see  burgeoning 
art  practice,  and  there  were  kids  who  were  creating  art  for 
the  first  time... It  was  also  really  interesting  to  see  [how]  for 
some  of  the  kids,  this  group  became  a kind  of  family’. 

The  Lied  Discovery  Children’s  Museum  (Las  Vegas, 
Nevada)  and  sculptor  Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein 
approached  their  exploration  of  family  by  asking  people 
to  talk  about  what  experiences  they  traditionally  associate 
with  their  kitchen  tables. 

"The  Museum  has  worked  extensively  with  different 
people  across  the  city,  and  our  definition  [of  family]  was 
always  intended  to  be  very  broad,  in  terms  of  blended 
families  and  all  kinds  of  families,  in  addition  to  cultural 
families,"  said  Executive  Director  Suzanne  LeBlanc. 

Bergmann-Lichtenstein  added,  "Our  goal  [for  this 
project]  was  to  create  an  advisory  board  that  was  diverse... 
and  that  would  serve  as  a liaison  to  the  different 
communities — the  Thai  community,  Jewish  communities, 

African  American  communities,  Latino  communities ” 

Bergmann-Lichtenstein  came  to  the  project  with  an 
idea  for  the  form  of  the  finished  pieces — large  sculptural 
representations  of  food — depending  on  the  participants 
to  provide  the  detailed  components.  For  many  recently 
arrived  or  more  transient  residents,  the  project  was  an 
opportunity  to  share  the  cultural  traditions  that  helped 
sustain  a sense  of  kinship  in  a new  environment. 

Eventually,  over  1,000  Las  Vegas  residents  took  part 
in  Bergmann-  Lichtenstein’s  workshops,  creating 
decorated  tiles  that  illustrated  their  shared  stories,  and 
which  then  made  up  the  surface  of  the  installations.  In 
recruiting  participants,  "I  was  thinking  about  family  as 
involving  little  children. ..  to  great-grandparents, 


biological  or  adopted. . .guardians. . . friends. . .also  the 
sense  of  family  within  the  different  cultural  groups  or 
organizations,”  related  Bergmann-Lichtenstein.  "For 
example,  a woman  came  in  to  the  library  with  seventeen 
people  from  her  family  to  do  a reading  from  a children’s 
book  [she  had  written].  Then  all  seventeen,  from  little 
babies  to  grandparents,  all  came  in  and  decorated  tiles. 
Another  time,  there  was  this  woman  who  was  about 
eighty- five  years  old,  who  taught  Pysanki  egg 
decorating...  There  were  people  in  their  mid-thirties  to 
early-forties  in  the  class;  they  were  definitely  adopted  by 
her,  and  she  loved  and  cherished  them... There  was  a 
strong  sense  of  family  there. 

Young  people  from  a variety  of  local  organizations 
also  came  to  share  experiences  and  decorate  tiles.  A lot 
of  [them]... depicted  things  in  their  tiles  that  were  more 
painful  than  I expected  them  to  be  willing  to  do  in  a 
short  workshop,”  said  LeBlanc.  "Which  speaks  to  their 
connection  to  the  project  and  how  comfortable  they  felt 
— things  like  Broken  Egg  Roll,  speaking  about  divorced 
families,  and  death ” 

Bergmann-Lichtenstein  picked  up  the  story:  "The  girl 
who  did  Broken  Egg  Roll...  it  was  about  her  father,  who 
would  make  egg  rolls  for  the  family... But  he  left... and  she 
wished  she  had  the  recipe,  but  he  would  never  share  it, 
and  he’s  gone. ..Many  people  had  experienced  divorce,  but 
she  said  it  so  poignantly,  and  illustrated  it  so  poignantly.” 
"There  was  another  group... of  gay  and  lesbian  young 
people.  They  went  quite  deep  in  what  they  were 
expressing,”  she  continued.  "They  were  sharing  about  the 
stuff  that  went  on  at  their  dinner  table  when  they  were 
growing  up,  and  what  was  the  most  important  core  focus 
of  their  family.” 

According  to  LeBlanc,  "The  way  that  the  workshops 
were  conducted  by  Sasha  really  provided  a sense  of  trust... 
There  were  some  who  struggled  with  the  process  of  making 
something,  anything  that  was  artistic.’  They  didn’t  think 
that  they  had  any  artistic  talent... but  wonderful  things 
came  out  of  that  when  they  were  encouraged.  ” 

The  finished  sculptures,  Slice  of  Life  and  Seeds  of  Wisdom, 
are  permanently  installed  in  the  Museum  courtyard. 

"I  see  people  coming  back  to  see  [them],  with  a sense 
of  ownership. . .They  are  very  proud  that  [their  work]  is 
in  a museum,  and  that  [other]  people  are  seeing  it," 
declared  LeBlanc. 


Wind , © Robert  Possehl  2000, 
Barclay  Friends  School,  North 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania 
Photo  courtesy  ot  Robert  Possehl 
and  the  Bradford  County 
Regional  Arts  Council. 
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Newark  Museum  Association 
Newark,  New  Jersey 

Ward  Mmtz,  Deputy  Director  of  Programs 
Frederick  Mary,  Filmmaker 


Bradford  County  Regional  Arts  Council 
Towanda,  Pennsylvania 

Brooks  Eldredge  Martin,  Executive  Director 
Robert  Possehl,  Environmental  Artist 


Artists  & Communities  projects  helped  to  build  and  sustain 
healthy  neighborhoods  by  developing  participants’ 
sense  of  identity  and  connection  to  their  communities. 

Through  his  Artists  & Communities  residency  with  the 
Newark  Museum  Association  (Newark,  Newjersey), 
filmmaker  Frederick  Marx  continued  the  examination, 
begun  in  his  earlier  film  Hoop  Dreams,  of  the  many 
dilemmas  faced  by  boys  as  they  grow  toward  manhood. 

This  work  is  about  the  problems  that  the  pernicious  and 
destructive  lone  male  hero'  myth  has  brought  to  the 
[lives  of  boys]  across  America. . .The  violence  and 
frustration. . .as  they  try  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
society’s  expectations,  while. . .lacking  any  coherent 
guidance  for  where  they’re  going,  ” explained  Marx. 

The  "problems”  that  Marx  refers  to  include  the 
growing  number  of  boys  diagnosed  with  attention-deficit 
disorder,  the  high  level  of  violent  crime  committed  by 
males  under  eighteen  years  old,  and  the  "epidemic”  of 
suicide  among  adolescent  boys.  "The  hunger  worldwide 
[among  young  boys] . . .for  a kind  of  conscious 
mentorship. . .is  deep,”  he  said. 

Ward  Mintz,  Newark  Museum  Deputy  Director  for 
Programs,  added,  "The  decision  to  focus  on  this  grew 
from  Frederick’s  own  interest  in  working  with  teenage 
boys. ..His  own  interest  is  in  the  health  of  young  men. 
With  Frederick,  [the  strength]  of  his  work  is  a combination 
of  his  skills  as  a documentarian  and  the  subject  matter — 
his  ability  to  gain  the  confidence  and  trust  of  the  people 
in  the  communities  in  which  he  works." 

Providing  this  mentorship  was  at  the  core  of  Marx’ 
residency.  Students  from  Rutgers  University  and  the 


Newjersey  Institute  of  Technology  (NJIT)  were  recruited 
as  film  production  hands.  ” [They] . . .had  an  opportunity  to 
learn  [new  skills] — the  what  / why  / how  of  making  films.  At 
different  stages,  though,  I was  also  deeply  engaged  in  actively 
listening  to  what  they  wanted  to  say,"  Marx  explained. 

For  Mintz,  Frederick  Marx  was  distinguished  by  his 
commitment  to  providing  a positive  role  model  for  the 
young  men  associated  with  this  project.  "The  process 
part  of  the  project  was  very  important — the  collaborations 
that  we  developed  with  NJIT  and  Rutgers. . .and  the  crews 
that  he  reached  within  the  community  to  find,  " says 
Mintz.  "They  were  very  responsive  to  his  presence  in 
the  community,  and  [Marx]  had  a very  strong  impact  on 
the  young  people  with  whom  he  worked — his  crews.  And 
his  desire  to  have... young  people  trained  to  present  the 
film  to  their  peers  and  lead  discussions  [on  its  content] 
was  part  of  that.” 

The  resulting  documentary  film  grew  from  initial 
interviews  that  Marx  held  with  thirty-two  boys  from 
across  Newark’s  social  and  ethnic  spectrum.  The  one 
thing  they  have  in  common  is  [the  need  for]  an  adult 
man  [to]  listen  deeply  and  honor  what  they  have  to  say,” 
he  declared.  ...to  be  thoughtfully  listened  to. ..and 
allowed  to  speak  their  piece.” 

The  sessions  provided  the  boys  a ”. . .safe  place  that  grew 
from  a sense  of  trust. . .and  understanding  of  where  I am  with 
them... I was  able  to  create  a personal  sense  of  conversation," 
said  Marx.  As  both  mentor  and  filmmaker,  Marx  saw  his 
role  as,  Recording  as  best  I could. . .where  they  are  at. 

Mintz  recalled,  "What  impressed  me  was  Frederick’s 
skill  at  reaching  out  to  such  a broad  section  of  the 
community  and  involving  people  at  every  step  in  the 
process,  without  giving  up  any  real  creative  control... 
Structuring  a process  that  both  involved  his  strong 
creative  vision  and  involved  a number  of  people  in  the 
making  and  the  advice -giving.” 

Marx  felt  that  by  providing  "...compassionate 
witness...”  to  their  lives,  he  could  help  address  some 
of  the  boys’  sense  of  alienation  and  dislocation;  and 


hopefully  initiate  a healing  process  for  them.  Presentation 
of  the  film  as  a work-in-progress  expanded  to  a second 
screening,  and  community  response  to  the  work  reflected 
Marx’s  concern  for  his  subjects.  "It  became  quite  an 
event.  I thought  that  [the  theater]  would  have  been  filled 
with  all  of  the  boys’  families,  but  in  fact... it  was  people 
from  across  the  community  representing  different 
factions,”  Mintz  observed.  "The  people  who  saw  the  film 
that  night  were  less  focused  on  the  structure  of  the  piece 
as  art  form,’  and  much  more  focused  on  the  lives  [of  the 
boys].  The  compelling  nature  of  the  story  of  these  boys' 
lives  took  over  from  any  overt  involvement  in  the 
structure  or  questions  about  the  film’s  narrative,  pacing, 
or  camera  work... All  of  the  questions  were  about  their 
concerns  for  the  youth  in  our  region.” 

Recognition  of  the  importance  of  nurturing  the 
self-esteem  and  well-being  of  young  men  extended  to 
acknowledging  how  much  strong  regional  networks 
contribute  to  the  health  of  the  community.  "You  hope 
for  a very  good  collaboration  among  major  institutions 
in  a community,  but  it’s  not  something  that  is  inevitable... 
We  were  fortunate  in  Newark  to  have  a lot  of  trust  that 
developed  between  the  organizations  [and  the  individuals 
in  the  institutions]  that  were  helping  Frederick  create 
this  work,”  concluded  Mintz.  "People  who  aren’t  familiar 
with  Newark  may  not  understand  what  strong  institutions 
exist  in  this  community. . .and  the  partnerships  that 
supported  this  project  should  give  people  who  doubt  the 
resilience  of  Newark,  food  for  thought.” 

The  site-specific  labyrinths  designed  by  environmental 
artist  Robert  Possehl  during  his  Artists  & Communities 
project  with  the  Bradford  County  Regional  Arts 
Council  (BRAC)  helped  communities  and  organizations 
throughout  Pennsylvania’s  Northern  Tier  region  discover 
how  the  process  of  creation  can  provide  new  pathways  to 
well-being  and  an  experience  of  community. 

BRAC  Executive  Director  Brooks  Eldredge  Martin 
says  that,  through  this  project,  "Arts  organizations... 
hospitals. ..museums. ..community  centers...  [all]  got 
removed  from  their  typical  box,  and  got  to  step  out  a little 

bit  and  do  a project  together  with  their  communities ” 

Labyrinths  have  historically  provided  a place  of  focus 
within  gardens.  Possehl  sees  his  installations  as  providing 
people  with  the  space  to  stop  their  busy-ness'  and  focus 
on  the  moment.  "All  of  the  garden  installations  have... 
one  path  into  the  center  and  the  same  pathway  out. 
Unlike  a maze,  these  unicursal  labyrinths  have  no 
guesswork,  no  dead  ends  or  trickery.  The  potential 
community-building  goal  is  to  remain  on  the  path, 
interacting  with  other  participants  throughout  the  walk... 
While  people  are  going  in,  they  re  letting  go  of  the  busy 


world;  while  they’re  there  they’re  present  to  that  moment; 
and  on  the  way  out  they  think  about  how  that  experience 
is  going  to  change  the  rest  of  their  day... It  can  be  a form 
of  reflection,  or  meditation,  or  a form  of  exercise.” 
Possehl  also  sees  labyrinths  as  a metaphor  for  the  way 
people  engage  one-on-one  or  as  a member  of  a group: 
"When  I think  of  health,  I think  of  individual  efforts  to 
maintain  oneself  and  I think  of  collective  health — how 
each  of  us  come  into  community... what  we  create,  foster 
and  support  for  the  good  health  of  our  lives  together. 
The  installations. ..are  places  where  people  get  to  interact 
as  individuals... and  make  choices  whether  to  walk  around 
somebody,  or  to  look  at  somebody,  or  step  aside.  They 
have  to  interact  physically  as  well  as  emotionally  or 
verbally — however  they  use  that  space.  It  is  an  intentional 
community  only  because  we  are  all  in  that  garden  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  often  the  same  in  our  broader  community.” 
Possehl’s  designs  were  all  created  with  particular 
benefits  in  min  d.Tyl  er  Memorial  Hospital,  "...was 
challenged  with  financial  pressures  when  this  project 
started,”  Eldredge  Martin  began.  They  had  to  balance 

survival  against  this  fluffy’  arts  project ” 

"The  design  was  created  to  enhance  a space  that  did 
not  look  appealing  or  health-promoting  to  me,”  Possehl 
continues.  "They  [had]  a patio  garden  where  the  trees 
were  allowed  to  just  stand  there  and  die  - little  symbols. 
You  know,  when  we  surround  ourselves  with  that  kind  of 
stuff  that’s  kind  of  what  we  are... The  criteria  I was  able  to 
get  them  to  speak  to  was,  "Who  would  use  this?’  They  had 
a bereavement  program,  and  that  seemed  to  be  where  the 
hospital  saw  the  best  use  for  [the  labyrinth  installation]... 
They  could  see  it  in  relationship  to  a bereavement  program, 
to  help  the  community. . .The  design  reflects  the  stages  of 
emotion  about  bereavement,  but  it  could  also  be  seen  as 
a testament  to  healing  and  the  resiliency  of  human  life... 

I considered  the  beginning  of  life  in  my  design  because 
babies  are  also  being  born  there... I hope  that  I came  up 
with  something  that  would  make  that  space  feel  healthier." 

Eldgedge  Martin  says  that  the  benefits  of  the  project 
"...extends  to  the  [local  partner  organization]  the 
Endless  Mountains  Council  on  the  Arts.  They’re  trying 
to  develop  and  build  community  relationships,  and  this 
suddenly  took  them  out  of  the  box.  It  put  them  out  on 
Route  6 at  the  Hospital,  bringing  contractors  and 
different  people  into  their  volunteer  network.  " 

Another  of  Possehl’s  designs,  for  the  Tree  of  Life 
Native  American  Retreat  Center,  embodied  the  Native 
American  traditions  of  the  host  community  and  involved 
participants  from  across  the  country.  Eldredge  Martin 
explained:  "Native  Americans... already  have  a culture 
that  was  used  to  meditative,  natural  experiences  [and]  a 
long  tradition  of  walking  a medicine  wheel...  so  for  them 


to  embrace  the  labyrinth  was  very  natural. . .People  would 
spend  lots  of  time  working  on  it... and  my  experience  is 
when  you  work  on  this  kind  of  thing,  you’re  at  some  level 
meditating  as  you  do  it.  People  brought  stones  and 
special  things...  [to  contribute].” 

"There  would  be  other  elders  or  Native  American 
individuals  passing  through. . .and  stopping  by  this  place 
for  a day  or  so,  and  they  would  offer  their  input,  because 
in  the  moment  that  the  creation  of  that  space  was  going 
on,  someone  relevant  to  those  decisions  was  present,” 
Possehl  recalled.  "Even  during  the  opening  celebration, 
those  present  were  thanking  the  trees  who  gave  their  lives 
to  make  this  possible.  There  was  a wholism  at  that  site 
which  enriched  the  process  as  well  as  the  product.  There 
wasn’t  a separation ” 

Eldredge  Martin  continued:  "This  was  really  a 
national  community,  because  people  traveled  to  be 
there... but  it  did  bring  the  local  community  into  the 
Retreat  Center’s  circle,  which  was  positive  for  [Tree  of 
Life],  because  they'd  been  specifically  Native  American 
and  hidden  away  in  a rural  place. 

Possehl  feels  that  the  process  of  designing  each 
labyrinth  is  as  important  as  actually  realizing  the  designs 
as  permanent  installations.  Equally  important  is  the 
intention  people  bring  to  creating  the  works:  "Community 
survives  when  people  step  forward  and  say  it’s  worth  the 
risk,  it’s  worth  the  effort,”  he  says.  "The  moments  of 
greater  wonder  are  where  people  set  aside  differences 
and  bring  the  valuable  things  they  offer,  and  contribute 
there,  without  personal  expectations.  There’s  nothing  to 
own  or  consume... It  takes  the  generosity  of  people  to 
realize  the  perfect  moment. 

For  Eldredge  Martin,  ' Having  arts  as  a part  of 
community  life  is  a sign  of  a healthy  community.  It 
means  that  people  are  paying  attention  to  the  well-being 
or  the  health  of  their  community. . .providing  an 
opportunity  to  experience  the  joy,  the  uplifting 
emotions  that  come  from  new  experiences  and  new 
communication  between  people.” 


This  catalogue  summarizes 
and  illustrates  the  artworks  created  through  the  collaborative  efforts 
of  the  project  participants. 


During  the  year  2000,  community  members  in  every  U.S.  state  and  four  jurisdictions  worked  with 
professional  artists  through  the  national  Artists  & Communities  residency  program.  Together,  they 
explored  local  concerns  and  experimented  with  using  the  arts  to  address  those  issues, 
communicate  their  ideas,  and  express  their  visions  for  the  future.  While  each  project  uniquely 
reflects  the  people,  interests,  and  relationships  found  in  its  community,  they  all  have  a common 
genesis.  These  projects  originate  from  the  participants’  passionate  desire  to  talk  about  their  lives, 
and  the  artist  partners’  ability  to  facilitate  the  courageous  sharing  of  their  anxieties  and  their  dreams. 
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left  and  above:  stills  from 
The  Talladega  Story.  1800-2000 , 
© Curtis  Reaves  and  the 
Heritage  Hall  Museum  2000. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Curtis  Reaves 
and  the  Heritage  Hall  Museum 


Curtis  Reaves  shooting  footage 
for  The  Talladega  Story. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Curtis  Reaves 
and  the  Heritage  Hall  Museum 


The  Talladega  Story:  1800-2000 

Digital  video:  Color,  30  minutes 

Filmed  and  edited  by  Curtis  Reaves 

Written  by  Curtis  Reaves,  Jan  Jenner,  and  Christina  Springer 

Narrated  by  Christina  Springer 

Host  Organization:  Heritage  Hall  Museum, 

Tommy  Moorehead,  Museum  Director 

Artist:  Curtis  Reaves,  Videographer,  Pennsylvania 

Talladega,  Alabama  I Videographer  Curtis  Reaves  is  noted 
for  work  that  embraces  a "bottom  up"  approach  to 
presenting  the  stories  ordinarily  lost  and  occasionally 
at  odds  with  accepted  history. 

Reaves  Artists  & Communities  residency  brought  him  to 
rural  Talladega,  Alabama.  There  he  found  a deceptively 
quiet  community  that  was,  in  fact,  at  a rich  crossroads  of 
American  history. 

Over  the  next  four  months,  Curtis  Reaves  worked 
with  local  elders,  young  people,  and  other  residents, 
researching  different  perspectives  on  their  heritage. 
Using  archival  materials,  local  records,  diaries,  oral 
histories,  and  site  visits,  the  artist  traced  events  ranging 
from  the  early  l8oo’s  Creek  Indian  War  and  Battle  of 
Talladega  to  the  present  day. 


* 


Along  the  way,  the  project  explored  the  founding  of 
Talladega  College  by  the  American  Missionary  Association, 
the  establishment  and  eventual  decline  of  the  region’s 
plantation  aristocracy  following  the  Civil  War,  and  the 
town’s  reconstruction  through  World  War  I.  The  project 
documented  the  contributions  of  local  families,  as  well  as 
those  by  individuals  such  as  Louisa  McElderry  Jemison, 
who  helped  found  Alabama’s  first  public  library  in  the 
building  now  housing  the  Heritage  Hall  Museum. 

The  resulting  video,  The  Talladega  Story:  1800 — 2000, 
combines  dramatic  re-creations,  music  and  dance,  with 
visual  montage  and  filter  effects  lending  a graphic, 
contemporary  edge  to  the  narrative.  While  presenting  a 
challenging  view  of  the  region’s  history,  The  Talladega  Story 
enriches  existing  memories  with  voices  telling  previously 
unheard  and  unacknowledged  stories  of  the  past. 


Jocelyn  Taylor  and  Out  North 
residency  participants  explore  the 
workings  ot  the  video  camera. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Out  North 
Contemporary  Art  House  and 
Jocelyn  Taylor. 


ALASKA 


Youth  Millennium  Video 

Digital  video:  Color,  27  minutes 
Produced  by  Jocelyn  Taylor 

Host  Organization:  Out  North  Contemporary  Art  House, 
Gene  Dugan,  Artistic  Director  for  Programs 

Artist:  Jocelyn  Taylor,  Videographer,  New  York 


Anchorage,  Alaska  I A long-time  activist  on  issues  of 
identity  and  body  image,  videographer  Jocelyn  Taylor  taught 
video  and  media  literacy  skills  to  a group  of  fourteen 
teenagers  during  her  Artists  & Communities  residency  with 
Out  North  Contemporary  Art  House  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  young  people  came  from  diverse  cultural 
backgrounds,  including  gay,  lesbian  and  bisexual  youth. 
Taylor’s  intent  was  to  assist  them  in  creating  experimental 
videos  exploring  the  importance  of  family  networks 
in  defining  their  self-image  and  concepts  of  freedom 
and  responsibility. 

During  her  four  month  residency,  Taylor  tutored  the 
project  team  in  the  technical  aspects  of  video  production — 
storyboarding,  production  planning,  camera  operation, 
digital  editing — and  provided  them  with  production  and 
post-production  guidance. 


Karl,  still  tram 
Youth  Millennium  Video, 

© Jocelyn  Taylor  and  Out  North 
Contemporary  Art  House  2000. 
Image  courtesy  of 
Jocelyn  Taylor  and  Out  North 
Contemporary  Art  House. 


Some  of  the  resulting  works  developed  from  the 
teenagers  interviewing  family  members,  while  others 
document  the  personal  environments  the  teens  fashioned 
for  themselves  within  the  family  home.  Altogether,  the 
Youth  Millennium  Video  captures  a youthful  perspective  on 
how  culture,  values  and  family  are  being  shaped  in 
contemporary  Alaska. 

The  Youth  Millennium  Video  premiered  in  October  2000 
as  part  of  the  Out  North  National  Arts  & Humanities 
Week  activities.  To  support  Jocelyn  Taylor’s  residency, 

Out  North  Contemporary  Art  House  developed  a fully 
equipped  digital  editing  studio,  which  now  serves  as  a 
valuable  community  resource. 


above:  Helen  visiting  her  father, 
still  from  Youth  Millennium  Video, 
© Jocelyn  Taylor  and  Out  North 
Contemporary  Art  House  2000. 
Image  courtesy  of  Jocelyn  Taylor 
and  Out  North  Contemporary 
Art  House. 


right:  Jocelyn  Taylor  and 
Out  North  residency 
participants  learning  to 
use  the  editing  suite. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Out  North 
Contemporary  Art  House 
and  Jocelyn  Taylor. 
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AMERICAN  SAMOA 


The  Shark  in  the  Woods 

A play 

Written  by  Dan  Taulapapa  McMullin 

Host  Organization:  Samoa  Arts  Cooperative 
John  Enright,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Dan  Taulapapa  McMullin,  Playwright,  California 

PagO  PagO,  American  Samoa  I The  oral  traditions,  values 
and  history  of  Samoa  were  the  focus  of  playwright 
Dan  Taulapapa  McMullin’s  new  play  exploring  the  events 
leading  to  the  ceding  of  the  Eastern  Samoan  Islands  to 
the  U.S.  in  the  early  igoo’s. 

Touring  outlying  island  communities,  McMullin 
consulted  with  elders  and  accessed  available  oral  history 
transcripts,  archival  photographs,  and  original  source 
material  through  the  auspices  of  the  American  Samoa 
Archivist,  the  Territorial  Archeologist  for  the  National 
Park  of  American  Samoa,  and  the  Office  of  Historical 
Preservation. 

During  his  four  month  residency,  McMullin  also 
conducted  writing  and  performance  workshops  with 
local  artists  and  students  from  Ta’u  High  School. 
Participants  experimented  with  writing  forms  that  would 
help  integrate  their  storytelling  traditions  with  those  of 
Western  theater.  McMullin  spoke  to  members  of 
the  Samoa  Arts  Cooperative  and  Si’uleo  Writers  Group 
about  the  skills  needed  to  promote  greater  awareness  of 
Samoan  artists.  He  helped  identify  the  infrastructure 
needed  to  mount  an  Islands-wide  theater  festival  that 
could  be  integrated  with  the  regional  quadrennial 
Pacific  Festival  of  the  Arts. 


The  monarch  Tuimanu'a  Elsala, 
whose  waning  rule  on  Manu'a 
forms  the  backdrop  to 
Shark  in  the  Woods. 

Photo  courtesy  of 
Dan  Taulapapa  McMullin. 

In  April  2000,  McMullin  and  the  Si’uleo  Writers 
Group  presented  a reading  of  The  Shark  in  the  Woods  to  an 
audience  of  local  residents.  The  title  of  the  play  refers  to 
the  last  king  of  Manu’a,  Tuimanu’a  Elsala,  who  held 
deified  status  among  Polynesian  people.  The  elements 
that  signaled  the  decline  of  the  monarch’s  rule — conflict 
between  the  U.S.  colonial  powers  and  rival  chiefs — form 
the  backdrop  to  the  play. 

The  Shark  in  the  Woods  represents  a significant  contribution 
to  the  scant  materials  documenting  Samoan  colonial 
history.  McMullin’s  research  activities  also  helped  highlight 
the  I.OOO-year  old  Meeting  House  of  the  High  Talking 
Chief  Leoso  of  Leone  Village  as  a significant  site  in  the 
region’s  oral  histories.  The  artist’s  collaboration  with  the 
Office  of  Historical  Preservation  has  resulted  in  a proposal 
to  include  the  Meeting  House  on  the  National  Register 
of  Historic  Places. 

Dan  Taulapapa  McMullin  presented  an  essay  version 
of  The  Shark  in  the  Woods  at  the  Indigenous  Sovereignty 
2000  conference  hosted  by  the  University  of  Santa 
Cruz  History  of  Consciousness  Program.  The  essay  is 
included  in  Sovereignty  Matters,  an  anthology  of  indigenous 
writings  published  in  2002  by  the  University  of  Oxford 
Press — Canada . 


Steven  Yazzie  painting  a panel 
from  Fear  of  a Red  Planet. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Karen  Newell, 
Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation. 


ARIZONA 


Fear  of  a Red  Planet: 

Removal  and  Relocation 

Mural 

Acrylic  and  oils  on  canvas,  18  panels,  8'  x 160' 

Designed  and  painted  by  Steven  Yazzie 

Host  Organization:  Heard  Museum 

Joe  Baker  and  Wendy  Weston,  Education  Outreach  Specialists 

Artist:  Steven  Yazzie,  Painter,  Arizona 


Phoenix,  Arixona  I The  little-known  story  of  the 
catastrophic  relocation  of  thousands  of  Native  Americans 
in  the  l8oo’s  served  as  the  genesis  of  painter  Steven 
Yazzie’s  Artists  & Communities  residency. 

Prior  to  the  residency,  the  events  beginning  in  i860 
were  broached  during  development  of  the  Heard 
Museum’s  exhibition,  We  Are!  Arizona’s  First  People,  when 
tribal  representatives  were  consulted  and  felt  that  the 
untold  history  should  be  included  in  the  display. 

Local,  Navajo -born  Yazzie  was  selected  for  this  sensitive 
project  because  of  his  appreciation  of  the  conflicts  between 
traditional  and  contemporary  tribal  culture,  his  interaction 
with  Native  elders,  and  his  willingness  to  base  his  artistic 
vision  on  their  narratives.  During  his  research,  the  artist 
criss-crossed  the  state  documenting  the  oral  histories  and 
family  stories  of  thirty-seven  elders  representing 
Arizona’s  Navajo,  Yaqui,  and  Colorado  River  communities. 


left  and  below:  Fear  of  a Red 
Planet:  Removal  and  Relocation. 
details,  ©Steven  Yazzie  and 
the  Heard  Museum  2000, 

Heard  Museum  Ullman 
learning  Center,  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Heard  Museum 


Steven  Yazzie  incorporated  those  stories  into  the 
mural  titled  Fear  of  a Red  Planet:  Removal  and  Relocation.  Moving 
between  vivid  realism  and  abstraction,  his  epic  work 
depicts  the  trauma  of  the  forced  removal,  as  well  as 
dislocation  and  alienation  within  the  tribal  communities 
arising  from  the  Federal  government’s  subsequent 
assimilation  policies. 

Over  1,000  people  spoke  with  Yazzie  about  the  work 
and  participated  in  artist  tours  during  the  course  of  his 
six  month  residency.  Fear  of  a Red  Planet:  Removal  and  Relocation 
was  formally  dedicated  in  the  Heard  Museum’s  Ullman 
Learning  Center  in  June  2000.  The  work  will  be  on 
display  through  2003- 


n 


Southeast  Shear:  Barraque  Bridge  Plata , 

© Stephen  Glassman  and  the  Arts  and 
Science  Center  of  Southeast  Arkansas  2000, 
Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Joe  Dempsey. 


ARKANSAS 


Southeast  Shear:  Barraque  Bridge  Plaza 

Sculpture  Installation 

Pine,  steel,  concrete,  brick,  bamboo  landscaping; 

75' x 90’ x 150' 

Designed  by  Stephen  Glassman 

Host  Organization:  Arts  & Science  Center  for  Southeast  Arkansas 
Mary  Brock,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Stephen  Glassman,  Sculptor 


Pine  Bluff,  Arkansas  I What  Pine  Bluff  residents  saw  as 
a source  of  anxiety — the  many  abandoned  and  decaying 
buildings  in  their  historic  downtown  district — visiting 
artist  Stephen  Glassman  saw  as  an  opportunity  for 
revitalizing  the  area  by  reclaiming  one  of  those  structures 
for  a site-specific  installation. 

Over  thirty  residents  contributed  design  ideas, 
identifying  the  nearby  Arkansas  River  and  the  many 
forests  throughout  Arkansas  delta  region  as  the  most 
dominant  features  of  the  natural  environment.  Originally 
conceived  as  a temporary  piece,  the  installation  quickly 
evolved  into  a symbol  linking  the  past,  present  and  future 
fortunes  of  their  community. 

Local  alliances  built  during  Glassman’s  seven  month 
residency  were  instrumental  in  constructing  what  became 
a freeform  plaza  and  pavilion  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Pine  Bluff.  The  Arts  & Science  Center  secured  the  lease 
of  three  contiguous  properties  adjacent  to  the  County 
Courthouse  and  the  Visitors’  Information  Center.  Pine 
Bluff  s International  Paper  Mill  donated  forty  tons  of 
debarked  pine  logs  as  the  primary  structural  material. 

Site  work  was  realized  through  a public  / private 
collaboration  that  included,  among  others,  the  Arts  and 
Science  Center  for  Southeast  Arkansas,  a bridge  and 
road  crew,  the  City  of  Pine  Bluff,  and  the  private 
contributions  of  Benny  Hatcher  Construction, 

Arkansas  Mill  Supply,  Pine  Bluff  Sand  and  Gravel, 
and  Century  Tube  Corporation. 


The  completed  installation,  Southeast  Shear:  Barraque 
Bridge  Plaza , was  dedicated  in  October  2000  during 
Pine  Bluff  s BridgeFEST  community  festival.  Residents 
involved  in  the  project  spoke  of  the  Plaza's  soaring  outline 
as  providing  a dramatic  gateway  to  the  city,  and  how  the 
transformation  of  a public  eyesore  into  an  exciting 
public  space  created  a gathering  place  for  visitors  and 
residents  alike.  Since  its  launch,  the  Barraque  Bridge  Plaza 
has  continued  to  provide  a focus  for  community 
discussion  about  a vision  for  the  future  of  Pine  Bluff. 


♦ 


left:  Screening  My  Family  Trip, 
mixed  media  installation  for 
the  LAtitudes  collaborative 
exhibition,  © Rebeca  Guerrero 
2000.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Tomie  Arai 


CALIFORNIA 


LAtitudes 

Mixed  media  installations 

Kaeru  / Finding  Home 

Serigraph,  printed  in  an  edition  of  60 
Designed  by  Tomie  Arai 

Double  Happiness 

Serigraph,  printed  in  an  edition  of  45 
Designed  by  Tomie  Arai 

Host  Organization:  Self  Help  Graphics  and  Art 
Tomas  Benitez,  Director 

Artist:  Tomie  Arai,  Printmaker,  New  York  & Los  Angeles,  California 


Los  Angeles,  California  I Acclaimed  for  promoting  the 
visual  arts  and  culture  of  Los  Angeles’  vibrant  Chicano 
community,  Self  Help  Graphics  and  Art  invested  in  an 
even  richer  cultural  exchange  during  its  Artists  & Communities 
residency  with  nationally  recognized  printmaker  Tomie  Arai. 

During  her  three  month  residency,  Arai  explored  the 
differences  and  similarities  between  her  perspective  as  an 
Asian  woman  and  those  of  Self  Help  Graphics’  largely 
Chicano  constituency.  From  a starting  place  of  being 
"other”  in  America,  Arai  and  a core  group  of  eight  local 
artists  investigated  the  themes  of  identity  and  culture, 
geography  and  place,  memory  and  time. 

The  result  of  this  collaboration  was  the  mixed  media 
exhibition  LAtitudes , which  opened  in  the  SHG  Galeria 
Otra  Vez  in  May  2000.  Tomie  Arai  and  artists  Alex  Donis, 
Ofelia  Esparza,  Pat  Gomez,  Rebeca  Guerrero,  Sojin  Kim, 
John  Montelongo,  Peter  Rangel,  and  Shizu  Saldamando 
worked  with  Master  Printer  Jose  Alpuche,  screenprinting 
on  non-traditional  materials  using  a variety  of  experimental 
techniques.  Asolo  exhibition  of  Arai’s  prints  and  new  work 
created  during  the  residency  also  filled  the  front  gallery. 


above:  Tomie  Arai  discussing  a 
print  with  Self  Help  Graphics 
master  printer  John  Montelongo 
Photo  courtesy  of  Tomie  Aral 

left:  Double  Happiness, 

© Tomie  Arai  2000, 
seven  color  silkscreen. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Tomie  Arai 


With  access  to  the  well-appointed  SHG  print  studio, 
Tomie  Arai  worked  with  Master  Printer  Jose  Alpuche  to 
create  two  silkscreen  editions  and  a suite  of  silkscreen 
monoprints  utilizing  the  signature  process  established  by 
SHG.  Kaeru  / Finding  Home  and  Double  Happiness  are  limited 
edition  prints  now  in  the  print  collections  of  several 
California  institutions  including  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  of  Art  and  the  Laguna  Art  Museum. 

Arai’s  residency  included  digital  workshops  for  East 
L.A.  teens,  printmaking  classes  at  a local  elementary 
school,  an  Open  Studio  session,  and  a series  of  artist 
talks  for  students  of  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine 
and  the  staff  of  the  Japanese  American  National  Museum. 
Her  residency  also  initiated  a dialogue  between  Self  Help 
Graphics  and  the  Japanese  American  Community  Center 
about  collaborative  programming  showcasing  the  work  of 
Asian  American  and  Chicano  artists. 

Several  of  the  artist’s  prints  were  subsequently 
purchased  by  the  Peter  Norton  Family  Foundation, 
and  given  as  a gift  to  the  newly  established  permanent 
collection  of  contemporary  art  at  the  Japanese  American 
National  Museum. 


M 


Home  Wisdom,  performance  still, 
© Martha  Bowers  and 
Speaking  of  Dance  2000. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Martha  Bowers 
and  Speaking  of  Dance. 


Home  Wisdom 

Site-specific  performances 
Choreographed  and  directed  by  Martha  Bowers 

Host  Organization:  Speaking  of  Dance  Company 
Deborah  Reshotko,  Artistic  Director 

Artist:  Martha  Bowers,  Choreographer,  New  York 


COLORADO 


Denver,  Colorado  I The  partnership  of  choreographer 
Martha  Bowers  and  Denver  s Speaking  of  Dance  married 
artistic  vision  with  a commitment  to  creating  work  using 
the  skills  of  both  trained  and  untrained  performers. 

Bowers  gathered  material  from  interviews  and 
movement  workshops  with  residents  from  Denver  and 
Crested  Butte.  During  her  four  month  residency,  Bowers 
collaborated  with  a mix  of  Speaking  of  Dance  company 
members,  local  artists,  and  community  participants  with 
no  previous  dance  experience.  Together,  they  developed 
a series  of  performance  pieces  based  on  concerns  about 
the  sense  of  instability  that  has  come  with  the  region's 
rapid  growth  and  urbanization. 


Collaborating  with  a local  composer,  lighting  artist, 
and  a shadow  puppeteer,  Martha  Bowers  devised  Home 
Wisdom.  The  work  uses  dream-like  vignettes  to  explore 
how  values,  knowledge  and  experiences  are  transmitted 
across  generations.  During  sixteen  performances  in 
October  2000,  audience  members  toured  Denver’s 
turn-of-the-century  Grant -Humphreys  Mansion, 
encountering  apparitions  in  site-specific  performances 
among  the  formal  surroundings. 

Home  Wisdom  was  critically  well  received,  enriching  the 
repertoire  of  Speaking  of  Dance  and  enhancing  its 
recognition  within  the  community. 


Parkville  elders  used  historical 
photos  to  teach  local  young 
people  about  their  community. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Liz  Miller. 


CONNECTICUT 


Memories  Under  Construction: 

A Neighborhood  In  Progress 

Multimedia  project  including  video,  textiles,  and  a website 
Developed  by  Elizabeth  Miller 

Host  Organization:  Real  Art  Ways 
Will  Wilkins,  Executive  Director 
Brandon  Walsh,  Program  Coordinator 

Artist:  Elizabeth  Miller,  Digital  Media  Artist,  Massachusetts 


Hartford,  Connecticut  I Members  of  Hartford's  Parkville 
Senior  Center  believe  that  participation  and  intellectual 
engagement  are  keys  to  good  health.  To  that  end,  they 
welcomed  the  challenge  of  learning  new  media 
technologies  with  digital  media  artist  Elizabeth  Miller. 

For  three  months,  the  seniors  became  acquainted 
with  video  and  digital  cameras,  photo-transfers,  and  the 
intricacies  of  constructing  a website.  At  the  conclusion 
of  Miller’s  Artists  & Communities  residency,  the  team  had 
created  a multimedia  package  describing  how  their 
industrial  neighborhood  has  changed  over  the  last  century. 
The  package  includes  a series  of  video  portraits,  a quilt 
with  accompanying  testimonial  video,  and  a web  site 
entitled  Memories  Under  Construction. 

Accessed  through  the  Real  Art  Ways  website 
(www.realartways.org),  the  Memories  site  featured  a 
virtual  quilt,  streaming  audio  and  audio  portraits  of 
the  participants,  photos  documenting  their  residency 
activities,  and  an  opportunity  for  visitors  to  "post  a 
memory”  about  life  in  Parkville.  The  video  portraits  were 
also  projected  onto  historic  landmarks  throughout  the 
community  and  screened  prior  to  feature  films  in  the 
Real  Art  Ways  Cinema. 

For  the  seniors,  the  Memories  quilt  was  the  centerpiece 
of  the  project  and  remains  with  them  at  Parkville  Senior 
Center.  Hand  sewn  by  master  quilters  from  the  Center, 
it  features  twenty  historical  photographs  transferred  onto 
muslin.  Each  twelve-inch  square  illustrates  an  associated 
story.  Fiz  Miller  produced  the  accompanying  video  with 
the  help  of  community  members  who  donated  images, 
memories,  and  technical  assistance. 


Historical  images  of  Parkville, 
transferred  digitally  on  to  cloth, 
became  squares  of  the 
Millennium  Quilt 
Photo  courtesy  of  Liz  Miller. 


The  seniors  went  on  to  stage  historical  tours  of  their 
community  for  young  people,  using  the  photographs 
selected  for  the  quilt  as  reference.  In  cooperation  with 
the  Hartford  Public  Library,  the  Parkville  participants 
also  shared  their  Memories  video  and  quilt  with  members 
of  the  local  Hispanic  Senior  Center.  The  resulting 
dialogue  was  a rich  exchange  of  stories  about  ethnic 
origins  and  the  ongoing  challenges  for  the  community. 


The  Real  Art  Ways  website 
broadcast  the  portraits  of 
Parkville  residents 
Photo  courtesy  of  Liz  Miller. 
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Building  a Common  Ground, 
production  stills, 

© Roberto  Arbvalo  and  the 
Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center 
2000.  Images  courtesy  of 
Roberto  Arbvalo  and  the 
Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center. 


DELAWARE 


Building  a Common  Ground 

Video 

Color,  90  minutes 
Produced  by  Roberto  Arevalo 

Host  Organization:  Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center 
Kim  Graham,  Project  Coordinator 
Raye  Jones  Avery,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Roberto  Arevalo,  Videographer,  Massachusetts 

Wilmington,  Delaware  I The  Christina  Cultural  Arts 
Center  envisioned  its  residency  with  videographer 
Roberto  Arevalo  as  part  of  a larger  project  that  would 
stimulate  dialogue  about  the  diversity  and  common 
bonds  of  the  Wilmington  community. 

The  six  local  participants — ranging  in  age  from  eleven 
to  thirty-seven  years  and  from  African  American,  Latino 
and  European  backgrounds — were  recruited  through  the 
Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center,  the  Latino  American 
Community  Center  and  the  Jackson  Street  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Club.  Following  intensive  video  skills  training  with 
Arevalo,  the  team  members  set  out  to  create  unscripted 
video  portraits  of  their  friends  and  family. 

The  resulting  work,  Building  a Common  Ground,  premiered 
in  September  2000  in  three  Wilmington  venues — the 
Grand  Opera  blouse,  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
association  with  Latino  Month  Celebrations,  and  the 
Delaware  Art  Museum.  Segments  of  the  video  were  also 
screened  in  June  2001  at  Boston’s  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
as  part  of  its  Teen  Perspectives  program. 

Building  a Common  Ground  presents  a vivid  and  immediate 
view  of  life  in  Wilmington  from  a variety  of  cultural 
perspectives.  The  creative  expression  of  each  subject, 
cultural  traditions,  and  home  environments  are  central 
to  each  story,  serving  to  illustrate  the  shared  experiences 
of  the  city’s  diverse  population. 


As  a consequence  of  community  response  to  the 
Common  Ground  video,  the  Christina  Cultural  Arts  Center 
expanded  its  programming  to  offer  media  literacy  and 
video  production  classes  for  area  young  people.  David 
Hamilton,  who  learned  video  skills  through  this  residency, 
also  went  on  to  direct  a youth  television  program  in 
2002  for  the  Metropolitan  Wilmington  Urban  League. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 


Theater  artist  Ping  Chong 
fashions  universal  stories 
from  project  participants' 
unique  experiences 
Photo  © Nestor  Hernandez. 


Undesirable  Elements 

A play 

Written  and  directed  by  Ping  Chong 

Host  Organization:  GALA  Hispanic  Theatre 
Rebecca  Read  Medrano,  Administrative  Director 

Artist:  Ping  Chong,  Theater  Artist,  New  York 


Washington,  D.C.  I Theater  artist  Ping  Chong’s  Artists  & 
Communities  residency  with  GALA  Hispanic  Theatre 
illustrated  something  often  lost  in  the  image  of 
Washington  D.C.  as  the  nation’s  capitol  and  seat  of 
power — that  the  city  is  also  home  to  a rich  mix  of  people 
and  cultures. 

Chong  elected  to  use  the  stories  of  five  adults  as  the 
basis  of  his  Washington  production  of  Undesirable  Elements. 
The  play,  in  its  many  incarnations  is  an  ongoing  project 
that  explores  the  effects  of  history,  culture  and  ethnicity 
on  individual  lives. 

The  artist’s  Washington  collaborators — Eugenio 
Longoria  from  Mexico,  Alida  Yath  from  Guatemala, 
Marlene  Cooper  from  Liberia,  Arnoldo  Ramos  from 
Costa  Rica,  and  Sandy  Hou  Dang  from  Vietnam — shared 
their  family  histories  and  experiences  on  first  coming  to 
the  United  States.  Chong  then  worked  with  associate 
Michael  Rohd  to  fashion  Undesirable  Elements  to  reflect  these 
distinctive  stories. 

GALA  Hispanic  Theatre  premiered  Undesirable  Elements 
in  June  2000  in  conjunction  with  the  Washington 
Performing  Arts  Society.  A sold  out  week-long  season 
followed,  as  well  as  a free  performance  at  the  local  Adams 
Morgan  Community  Festival  and  a special  presentation  at 
the  Northern  Virginia  Community  College  in  partnership 
with  the  Center  for  Multicultural  Human  Services. 


The  draft  play  had  earlier  been  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute’s  Encuentros 
Latino  America  program  in  a free  staged  reading  and 
artist  talk  at  the  National  Museum  of  American  History. 
Work  by  photographer  Nestor  Hernandez  documenting 
the  collaborative  process  of  the  project  was  also  displayed 
in  the  GALA  theater  foyer  during  the  performance  season. 

Partnership  with  Ping  Chong  provided  the  opportunity 
to  GALA  to  establish  cooperative  relationships  with 
organizations  beyond  its  traditional  Latino  base. 

The  residency  also  helped  the  company  build  a strong 
relationship  with  Washington  Parks  & People,  with 
which  it  continues  to  work  on  a number  of  community 
outreach  initiatives.  As  a consequence  of  Ms.  Hou  Dang’s 
involvement  in  the  residency,  Washington’s  Asian- 
American  LEAD  organization  has  created  a similar 
project,  encouraging  Asian  immigrants  to  tell  their 
personal  stories  as  part  of  a community  leadership 
training  initiative. 


A Pure  Lend©  Richard  Moss 
2000.  Photos  courtesy  of  the 
W.C.  Neal  Civic  Center  and 
Richard  Moss. 


FLORIDA 


A Pure  Land 

Stone  silhouette  mosaic 
Marble  and  granite,  24’  x 16' 

Designed  and  created  by  Richard  Moss 

Host  Organization:  W.T.  Neal  Civic  Center 
Suella  McMillan,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Richard  Moss,  Stone  Mosaic  Artist,  Massachusetts 


BlOUntStOWn,  Florida  I The  Florida  Panhandle  is  sometimes 
called  "the  Southern  melting  pot,”  home  to  a diverse 
population  including  people  of  Native  American, 

African  American,  Arabic,  Amish,  and  Mennonite 
heritage.  The  region  is  also  an  area  of  pristine  beauty, 
where  the  natural  environment  sometimes  represents 
the  residents’  only  real  wealth. 

Through  Artists  & Communities,  mosaic  artist  Richard  Moss 
and  the  W.T.  Neal  Civic  Center  brought  art-making 
activities  to  one  of  America’s  most  culturally  and 
economically  deprived  rural  communities.  During  Moss’ 
seven  month  residency,  over  150  young  people  and 
adults  experienced  their  first  taste  of  designing  and 
creating  a work  of  art.  Stone  mosaic  was  chosen  as  the 
medium  because  of  its  durability,  classic  appeal,  and 
universal  accessibility. 

Moss  presented  a series  of  workshops  on  the  practical 
skills  used  to  design  and  construct  mosaics.  The  residents, 
in  their  turn,  took  a special  interest  in  introducing  the 
artist  to  the  natural  beauty  found  throughout  the 
Panhandle,  and  in  sharing  stories  about  local  history. 


The  vocabulary  of  symbols,  rituals,  and  images  derived 
from  these  sessions  were  incorporated  in  the  mosaic 
titled  A Pure  Land.  Indigenous  plants  and  animals  featured 
in  the  design  are  bordered  by  geometric  patterns  copied 
from  aboriginal  Native  American  pottery  discovered 
during  local  archeological  research  conducted  by  local 
volunteers  and  the  University  of  South  Florida.  A Pure 
Land  was  installed  in  the  lobby  of  the  W.T.  Neal  Civic 
Center,  and  dedicated  in  August  2001. 

A Pure  Land  is  the  first  site-specific  public  artwork  to  be 
mounted  in  Calhoun  County.  Richard  Moss  time  in  the 
community  represents  an  investment  in  the  cultural  and 
educational  development  of  rural  Florida,  and  in  the 
preservation  of  its  unique  natural  environment. 


A Pure  Land,  detail, 

© Richard  Moss  2000. 
Photos  courtesy  of  the 
W.C.  Neal  Civic  Center 
and  Richard  Moss. 


Blountstown  residents  learn 
how  to  design  and  make  broken 
tile  mosaics  during  workshops 
with  artist  Richard  Moss. 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  W.C.  Neal 
Civic  Center  and  Richard  Moss. 


Miller  County  Middle  and 
High  School  students  working 
on  designs  depicting  their 
Interpretation  of  “peace." 
Photo  courtesy  of 
Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  and  the 
Colquitt  / Miller  Arts  Council. 


GEORGIA 


Peace  Wall 

Mural 

Acrylic  on  brick,  18'  x 50’ 

Designed  by  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  in  collaboration  with 
the  residents  of  Colquitt,  Georgia 

Painted  by  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  and  the  residents  of  Colquitt,  Georgia 
Facilitated  by  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr,  Miller  County  High  School 

Host  Organization:  Colquitt  / Miller  Arts  Council 
Karen  Kimbrell,  Executive  Director 
Pat  Bush,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr,  Painter,  New  Mexico 


Colquitt,  Georgia  I Home  to  the  nationally  recognized 
Swamp  Gravy  performance  project,  the  Colquitt  / Miller 
Arts  Council  originally  planned  to  use  their  Artists  & 
Communities  residency  to  extend  local  tourism  initiatives. 

By  the  time  artist  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  finished  her  time 
in  Colquitt,  however,  awareness  of  her  mural  project  had 
moved  beyond  the  local  onto  the  national  stage. 

Brainstorming  sessions  with  students  from  the  Miller 
County  Middle  and  High  Schools  identified  personal 
security  and  safety  as  a common  concern.  Working  with 
Orr,  the  students  developed  a vocabulary  of  personal 
symbols  for  peace,  which  were  then  integrated  into  a 
cohesive  design. 

Over  140  African  American  and  Caucasian  students 
worked  with  the  artist  for  three  months,  preparing  and 
painting  the  Peace  Wall  Mural  on  a wall  adjacent  to  Miller 
County  High  School.  The  worksite  became  the  focus 
of  considerable  community  interest,  generating 
discussions  about  the  symbols  and  representations 
included  in  the  design. 

Colquitt’s  Peace  Wall  Mural  was  dedicated  in  April  2000 
at  a public  event  that  attracted  close  to  300  residents. 

A number  of  the  students  spoke  about  how  the  experience 
of  creating  the  work  renewed  their  interest  in  school, 
generated  an  interest  in  pursuing  further  arts  participation, 
helped  their  families  deal  with  issues  of  violence,  and 
contributed  to  their  sense  of  community  responsibility. 


The  Peace  Wail, 

© Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  2000, 
Miller  County  Middle  School, 
Colquitt,  Georgia.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  and  the 
Colquitt  / Miller  Arts  Council. 


The  Georgia  State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
subsequently  contributed  funds  to  support  the  creation 
of  a Peace  Wall  in  Atlanta,  and  the  Collquitt  / Miller 
Arts  Council  was  invited  to  make  a presentation  on  the 
project  at  the  2001  National  Conference  on  Peace,  in 
Washington  DC. 

Chrissie  Barrie  Orr  and  the  Colquitt  / Miller  Arts 
Council  were  also  asked  to  develop  an  arts  curriculum 
based  on  Orr’s  working  process;  and  for  the  first  time  in 
over  ten  years,  the  Colquitt  / Miller  County  School  Board 
voted  to  allocate  funds  for  the  salary  of  an  art  teacher  at 
Miller  County  High  School,  commencing  in  January  2001. 
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Local  residents  join  playwright 
Lane  Nishikawa  for  a staged 
reading  of  When  We  Were  One. 
Photos  courtesy  of  the 
Maui  Arts  and  Cultural  Center 
and  Lane  Nishikawa. 


HAWAII 


Lane  Nishikawa  as  Toshiro  and 
Rochelle  Ashana  as  Kimiko 
in  When  We  Were  One. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Lane 
Nishikawa  and  the  Maui  Arts 
and  the  Maui  Arts  and 
Cultural  Center  2000. 


When  We  Were  One,  Part  I 

A play 

Written  by  Lane  Nishikawa 

Host  Organization:  Maui  Arts  & Cultural  Center 
Karen  Fischer,  Managing  Director 

Artist:  Lane  Nishikawa,  Playwright,  California 

Kahului  Maui,  Hawaii  I Previous  work  on  Maui  with  the 
Japanese  American  community  brought  playwright  Lane 
Nishikawa  back  to  the  island  to  develop  a new  theater 
piece  based  on  the  history  and  impact  of  immigration 
to  Hawaii  early  in  the  20th  century. 

Nishikawa  began  his  three  month  Artists  & Communities 
residency  with  a multi-faceted  approach.  The  Maui  Arts 
&.  Cultural  Center  (MACC)  presented  two  of  his  existing 
plays,  I’m  on  a Mission  From  Buddha  and  Mifune  and  Me,  as  a 
means  of  familiarizing  people  with  Lane’s  work  and 
methodology.  Nishikawa  also  served  as  a guest  lecturer 
in  the  Maui  Community  College  Drama  Department, 
teaching  acting  skills  and  emphasizing  storytelling 
through  playwriting. 

Nishikawa’s  residency  and  performances  helped  MACC 
build  a partnership  with  the  Nisei  Veterans'  Memorial, 
whose  membership  represents  all  of  the  Japanese- 
American  organizations  on  the  island.  This  relationship 
in  its  turn  helped  facilitate  Nishikawa’s  in-depth  interviews 
within  the  Japanese-American  community  whose  family 
stories  provided  the  source  material  for  his  play.  MACC 
also  introduced  Lane  Nishikawa  to  Friends  of  Moku’ula, 
a cultural  organization  dedicated  to  unearthing  the 
archeological  site  of  the  last  pre-contact  Hawaiian 
kingdom  and  to  educating  people  about  the  islands’ 
culture  and  history  by  telling  its  stories  from  an 
indigenous  Hawaiian  perspective. 


A staged  reading  of  When  We  Were  One,  Part  I was  presented 
at  MACC  in  December  2000.  The  play,  which  became 
the  first  part  of  a trilogy,  examines  the  impact  of 
immigration  to  the  islands  from  the  early  igoo’s,  and 
explores  the  relationships  between  the  introduced  and 
native  Hawaiian  cultures. 

Following  Lane  Nishikawa’s  residency,  MACC 
received  an  Arts  Partners  grant  from  the  Association  of 
Performing  Arts  Presenters.  The  funding  enabled 
Nishikawa  to  complete  Parts  II  and  III  of  When  We  Were  One, 
and  mount  a full  production  of  Part  I (March  2002)  and 
Part  II  (2002  / 2003  Season)  of  the  play  on  Maui.  The 
Arts  Partners  grant  also  supported  development  of  All  That 
is  Sacred,  a production  based  on  Hawaiian  stories  created 
in  collaboration  with  the  Friends  of  Moku'ula  and 
members  of  the  Hawaiian  community. 


Brian  Connolly,  Dain  Kane, 
and  Derek  Nakagawa  in 
When  We  Were  One. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Lane  Nishikawa 
and  the  Maui  Arts  and 
Cultural  Center  2000. 


Local  children  experiencing  the 
Twin  Falls  Millennium  Sculpture 
©Ted  Clausen  and  the 
Magic  Valley  Arts  Council  2000. 
Photo  © JM  Photos,  courtesy  of 
the  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council 
and  Ted  Clausen. 


IDAHO 


The  Millennium  Sculpture 

Multi-site  installation 
Basalt,  bronze,  water 

Twin  Falls  City  Park 

25  ft.  diameter;  basalt  boulders  6’  x 3-3’  x 5’,  cast  bronze  plow  3’  x 8’ 
Designed  by  Ted  Clausen 

Twin  Falls  Downtown 

Basalt  boulder  6’  x 2’,  cast  bronze  horse  harness  2’  x 3’ 

Designed  by  Ted  Clausen 

Most  Organization.  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council 
Donna  Yule,  Executive  Director 
Rhonda  Schaff , Project  Director 

Artist:  Ted  Clausen,  Sculptor,  Massachusetts 


left:  Twin  Falls  Millennium 
Sculpture,  detail  view 
© Ted  Clausen  and  the 
Magic  Valley  Arts  Council  2000. 
Photo  © JM  Photos,  courtesy  of 
the  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council 
and  Ted  Clausen. 


Twin  Falls,  Idaho  I An  outsider  whose  role  was  to  observe 
and  create  new  work  with  community  members,  sculptor 
Ted  Clausen  chose  to  make  people’s  stories  about  Twin 
Falls  the  core  of  the  work  created  during  his  Artists  & 
Communities  residency. 

For  much  of  the  year  that  Clausen  lived  in  Twin  Falls, 
he  spoke  frequently  about  his  methods  and  visions  for 
the  work,  fie  consulted  closely  with  a team  of  community 
historians  formed  for  the  project,  explored  the 
surrounding  countryside,  and  worked  with  local  artist 
Chris  Bolton  and  area  students  to  create  decorated  tiles 
on  the  theme  Magic  Valley  My  Tdome.”  Nonetheless, 
Clausen’s  residency  generated  a great  deal  of  discussion 
about  how  his  sculptures  might  represent  long-standing 
and  contemporary  local  issues — development,  diversity 
and  cultural  difference. 


Twin  Falls  Millennium  Sculpture, 
City  Park  installation 
© Ted  Clausen  and  the  Magic 
Valley  Arts  Council  2000 
Photo  © JM  Photos,  courtesy  of 
the  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council 
and  Ted  Clausen. 


Focusing  on  the  natural  environment  and  agricultural 
traditions  of  the  region,  the  artist  sifted  through  the 
journals  of  early  settlers  and  interviewed  over  IOO 
residents,  before  consulting  with  community  historians 
in  selecting  quotes  to  incorporate  into  his  multi-site 
artwork,  Twin  Falls  Millennium  Sculpture. 

The  Magic  Valley  Arts  Council  and  the  community  of 
Twin  Falls  contributed  the  majority  of  the  funding  and 
many  of  the  materials  needed  to  realize  their  vision  of  major 
public  artworks  commemorating  Twin  Falls,  to  be  located 
on  two  sites.  The  first  work  was  installed  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Shoshone  Streets  in  the  historic  downtown 
district;  the  second  and  larger  part  of  the  installation  is 
situated  four  blocks  away  in  Twin  Falls  City  Park. 

Featuring  basalt  boulders  from  the  nearby  Snake  River 
Canyon  and  life-size  bronze  reproductions  of  farm 
implements,  the  Twin  Falls  Millennium  Sculptures  symbolize  the 
harsh  beauty  of  the  region  and  the  values  of  hard  work. 
Water  trickling  over  the  boulders  represents  the  natural 
element  that  drew  settlers  to  the  area  and  enabled  them 
to  prosper.  The  voices  of  Twin  Falls — over  eighty  quotations 
from  the  past  and  present — have  been  captured  for 
posterity  by  being  carved  in  patterns  that  wind  around  and 
over  each  of  the  boulders.  The  Twin  Falls  Millennial  Sculptures 
were  dedicated  in  a public  ceremony  in  May  2001. 
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http://acweb.colum.edu/proiects/ 
The  pause  website  is  the 
centerpiece  of  the  project 
installations  and  live  events. 
Image  ©Andrea  Polli  and 
the  Chicago  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs. 


ILLINOIS 


pause 


A web-based  project  including  video,  a gallery  exhibition, 
billboards,  and  print  materials 
Devised  and  designed  by  Andrea  Polli 

Host  Organization:  Chicago  Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
Heather  Treadway,  Development  Coordinator 

Artist:  Andrea  Polli,  Electronic  artist,  Illinois 


Chicago,  Illinois  I Challenging  the  notion  that  burgeoning 
technology  is  increasing  our  sense  of  alienation,  electronic 
artist  Andrea  Polli  invited  people  from  across  Chicago  to 
use  new  media  to  experience  the  lives,  thoughts,  and 
feelings  of  their  fellow  residents. 

The  resulting  project,  titled  pause,  employed  a website, 
web  broadcast,  video,  and  a series  of  promotional 
billboards  to  reflect  on  participants’  life  work  and  how 
they  related  to  one  of  the  five  senses — sight,  taste,  touch, 
hearing,  or  smell. 
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Students  from  the  Academic  Computing  Department 
of  Columbia  College  interviewed  residents  from 
different  Chicago  neighborhoods  about  their  jobs.  Each 
person  was  selected  to  represent  a particular  sense  (e.g.  a 
chef  for  Taste  ”,  a visual  artist  for  "Look  ”,  a musician  for 
"Listen,”  etc.).  Images  and  texts  from  these  interviews 
were  incorporated  into  the  pause  website  and  featured  on 
a series  of  billboards  promoting  awareness  of  the  project. 

As  part  of  the  Chicago  Cultural  Center’s  public 
Millennium  Celebration  in  October  2000,  teenagers 
from  five  community  organizations — Columbia  College, 
the  Center  for  Communication  Resources,  Gallery  37, 
Jones  Academic  Magnet  School,  and  Radio  Arte — hosted 
a live  webcast  related  to  the  pause  themes.  Following  the 
webcast,  an  exhibition  of  the  pause  project  including  the 
billboard  artwork,  video  interviews  and  the  website — was 
mounted  at  the  Chicago  Cultural  Center 

Andrea  Polli’s  residency  initiated  the  first  broad 
collaboration  between  the  cultural  organizations  involved 
in  the  pause  project,  and  provided  training  in  media  skills 
to  the  core  team  of  twenty  young  people.  A CD  ROM 
featuring  the  web  site  visuals  and  community  forum  was 
created  and  distributed  to  Chicago-area  schools  and 
libraries  in  2001. 

Billboards  promoting  the  pause 
proiect  -appeared  throughout 
Chicago.  Photo  courtesy  of 
the  Chicago  Department  of 
Cultural  Affairs  and  Andrea  Polli. 


pause  installation  in  the 
Chicago  Cultural  Center. 

Photo  courtesy  of  the  Chicago 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs 
and  Andrea  Polli. 
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all  photos:  A selection  of  vibrant 
performances  celebrate 
Hammond's  diversity. 

Photos  © Matthew  Kaplan  2000. 


Arts  Inside  Out 

Public  performance  event 

Mayor’s  Commission  for  the  Arts  & Humanities 

Choreographed  and  directed  by  Amie  Dowling 

Host  Organization:  City  of  Hammond 
Janet  Moran,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Amie  Dowling,  Choreographer,  Massachusetts 


Hammond,  Indiana  I Hammond  Mayor  Duane  W.  Dedelow, 
Jr.  has  a vision  of  the  arts  revitalizing  his  city  by  building 
a spirit  of  learning,  positive  self-esteem,  and  motivation.  It 
is  a vision  shared  by  choreographer  Amie  Dowling,  and  was 
expressed  through  community  performance  event  to  attract 
people  back  into  Hammond’s  downtown  neighborhood. 

For  over  four  months,  Dowling  collaborated  with  a 
variety  of  residents  and  local  dance  groups  to  create  new 
works  and  a public  performance  event  celebrating  the 
diversity  of  Hammond’s  communities. 

She  began  by  presenting  a series  of  weekly  movement 
workshops  tailored  for  people  of  all  ages  and  abilities. 

The  groups  shared  stories  and  personal  journals,  some  of 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  new  works  they  later  created. 

Simultaneously,  a local  coordinating  committee, 
which  included  a dance  artist  and  two  student  interns 
from  Perdue  University — Calumet  and  Indiana  University 
Northwest,  helped  recruit  over  a dozen  local  performance 
groups  to  work  with  Dowling  in  developing  a day-long 
public  performance  extravaganza. 

The  streets  and  buildings  of  downtown  Hammond 
became  the  setting  for  Arts  Inside  Out  in  August  2000. 
Audiences  encountered  dancing,  music  and  spoken 
performances  around  every  corner.  New  works  that  evolved 
from  Amie  Dowling’s  earlier  workshops  were  featured, 
including  a specially  choreographed  fire  fighting  routine 
performed  by  City  of  Hammond  firefighters. 


INDIANA 


The  day  was  a kaleidoscopic  showcase  for  the  diverse 
face  of  Hammond:  traditional  Irish  dancing,  Hispanic 
salsa  performances,  an  African  American  gospel  choir, 
contemporary  Indian  Hindu  dance,  a Suzuki  School 
violin  ensemble,  an  American  50’s  swing  dance 
demonstration,  historical  readings,  ballet,  contemporary 
Puerto  Rican  dance,  and  a dance  group  of  people  with 
disabilities  were  only  some  of  the  offerings. 

Arts  Inside  Out  proved  so  successful  that  it  won  the 
continued  support  of  the  Mayor’s  Commission  for  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  is  now  mounted  as  an  annual 
event  in  Hammond. 
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The  Gathering:  Of  Time,  Of  Land, 

Of  Many  Hands 

Mosaic  sculpture  and  public  plaza 

Broken  ceramic  tile  on  concrete,  approximately  550  sq.  ft. 

Designed  by  Nina  Smoot-Cain  and  John  Pitman  Weber  in 
collaboration  with  the  residents  of  the  area  of  Spencer,  Iowa 
Fabricated  by  Nina  Smoot-Cain,  John  Pitman  Weber,  and  the 
residents  of  the  area  of  Spencer,  Iowa 
Facilitated  by  Nina  Smoot-Cain  and  John  Pitman  Weber 
East  Leach  Park,  Spencer 

Host  Organization:  Spencer  Area  Arts  Council 
Oxana  Bedore,  Director,  Arts  on  Grand 
Judy  Hemphill,  Project  Coordinator 

Collaborating  Artists:  Nina  Smoot-Cain,  John  Pitman  Weber, 

Mosaic  Artists,  Illinois 

Spencer,  Iowa  I An  impressive  local  coalition  of 
municipal,  educational,  cultural,  media,  social  and 
business  organizations  joined  with  the  Spencer  Area  Arts 
Council  to  help  support  the  Artists  & Communities  residency 
of  Nina  Smoot-Cain  and  John  Pitman  Weber.  This 
Forum"  was  instrumental  in  embedding  the  artists  and 
the  project  in  the  Spencer  community,  ensuring  broad 
participation  in  residency  activities. 

Smoot-Cain  and  Weber  conducted  a series  of 
brainstorming  sessions  with  over  500  community 
members  of  all  ages,  exploring  the  aspects  that  are 
important  to  life  in  northwest  Iowa  and  make  the  region 
unique.  Their  starting  point  was  the  residents’  sense  of 
place — the  family  stories  and  the  juxtaposition  of  natural 
and  man-made  environments  that  distinguish  the  region. 
A number  of  themes  emerged  from  these  sessions: 
community  spirit,  the  area’s  native  flora,  agricultural 
history  of  the  land,  recreational  pursuits,  cultural 
traditions  and  everyday  life. 


The  Gathering:  Of  lime, 

Of  Land,  Of  Many  Hands, 

© Nina  Smoot-Cain  and 
John  Pitman  Weber  2000, 

East  Leach  Park,  Spencer,  Iowa. 


Over  1,100  Spencer  residents  participated  in  various 
ways  ensuring  the  success  of  the  artists’  five  month 
residency;  IOO  community  members  alone,  aged  six  to 
ninety-six,  translated  designs  from  cut  paper  to  broken 
tiles  in  creating  the  mosaic  panels.  Logistical  support  was 
received  from  city  departments  and  the  efforts  of  over 
400  other  volunteers. 

In  September  2000,  Iowa  Governor  Tom  Vilsack  set 
the  last  tiles  on  The  Gathering:  Of  Time,  Of  Land,  Of  Many  Hands. 
Installed  in  Spencer’s  East  Leach  Park,  the  work  is  an 
undulating  sculpture  that  reflects  the  nearby  Little  Sioux 
River.  Images  of  community  life  past  and  present  decorate 
The  Gathering’s  walls;  the  end  pieces  employ  art  deco,  Native 
American  and  folk  art  designs,  while  two  adjacent  pillars 
contrast  indigenous  and  introduced  flora  and  fauna. 


The  ideas,  the  stories,  the 
hands,  and  the  hearts  of  over 
1,000  community  members 
are  part  of  Spencer's 
mosaic  installation 
Photo  © Judy  Hemphill  2000 


Moving  Stories,  Telling  Places 

Multidisciplinary  project  incorporating  installations 
and  performance  works 

Created  and  facilitated  by  Meg  Cottam  and  Bill  Botzow 

Host  Organization:  Cowley  County  Community  College 
Connie  Bonfy,  Director  of  Arts  and  Humanities 

Collaborating  Artists:  Meg  Cottam,  Movement  artist 
Bill  Botzow,  Visual  Artist,  Vermont 


Temporary  storefront  installation 
of  the  stories  and  pictures 
created  though  Moving  Stories, 
Telling  Places  Photo  courtesy  of 
Meg  Cottam,  Bill  Botzow  and 
Cowley  County  Community  College. 


KANSAS 


Prairie  People  in  temporary 
installation  in  public  spaces 
throughout  Cowley  County, 
Kansas  © Meg  Cottam, 

Bill  Botzow  and  Cowley  County 
Community  College,  2000. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Meg  Cottam, 
Bill  Botzow  and  Cowley  County 
Community  College. 


Arkansas  City,  Kansas  I The  Artists  & Communities  residency  of 
movement  artist  Meg  Cottam  and  visual  artist  Bdl  Botzow 
involved  nearly  3,000  people  in  describing  the  locations 
and  events  that  have  made  Cowley  County,  Kansas  a 
significant  place  in  residents'  lives. 

Cottam  and  Botzow’ s project,  Moving  Stones,  Telling  Places, 
began  with  storefront  installations,  classes  at  Southwestern 
College,  projects  with  middle  and  elementary  schools, 
and  an  adult  continuing  education  course  at  Cowley 
County  Community  College. 

Over  the  ensuing  four  months,  the  artists  traveled 
across  1,500  square  mile  Cowley  County,  collecting 
stories  and  mapping  places  that  local  residents  found 
particularly  meaningful.  These  accounts  became  the  basis 
for  performances  and  installations. 

The  Kansas  stories  were  central  to  the  residency,  with 
the  local  newspaper  encouraging  people  to  contribute 
tales  by  featuring  a story  each  week.  Community  members 
went  on  to  participate  in  performance  pieces  based  on 
the  collected  tales,  as  well  as  to  help  create  numerous 
"Prairie  People” — life-size  figures  sculpted  from  indigenous 
grasses.  The  performances  and  sculptural  figures  were 
featured  in  festivals  and  parades  across  the  region. 

The  project’s  culminating  event,  Moving  Stories  in  Telling 
Places,  took  place  in  October  2000.  Over  the  course  of  a 
day,  a rollicking  school  bus  took  audience  members  to 
many  of  the  sites  identified  in  the  story  collection.  Readings 
were  staged  throughout  the  tour,  as  were  performance 
vignettes  and  musical  interludes  based  on  the  narratives. 


Kansas  Public  Television  broadcast  a video  documentary 
of  Moving  Stones  in  March  2002,  and  The  Winfield  Courier  and 
Central  Plains  Book  Manufacture  also  published  the  collected 
stories.  Meg  Cottam  and  Bill  Botzow  returned  to 
Arkansas  City  in  March  2002  as  part  of  a residency 
examining  the  impact  of  global  industrialization  on  rural 
America,  collecting  stories  that  became  the  libretto  for  a 
new  music  composition. 


Local  school  students  create 
body  maps  for  Moving  Stories, 
Telling  Places.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Meg  Cottam,  Bill  Botzow  and 
Cowley  County  Community  College. 
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Covington  Millennium  Mosaic: 
You  Belong  Here,  detail  showing 
“Spring”  panel,  © Olivia  Gude 
and  the  Covington  Community 
Center  2000.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Olivia  Gude  and  the 
Covington  Community  Center. 


KENTUCKY 


Covington  Millennium  Mosaic: 

You  Belong  Here! 

Sculptural  seating 
Ceramic  and  glass  tiles  on  concrete 
Designed  and  fabricated  by  Olivia  Gude  and 
the  residents  of  Covington,  Kentucky 
Facilitated  by  Olivia  Gude 

Northern  Kentucky  Convention  Center,  Covington,  Kentucky 

Host  Organization:  Covington  Community  Center 
Jean  St.  John,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Olivia  Gude,  Mosaic  Artist,  Illinois 


left:  Millennium  Mosaic .-  You 
Belong  Here,  detail  showing  text, 
© Olivia  Gude  and  the 
Covington  Community  Center 
2000,  Northern  Kentucky 
Convention  Center,  Covington, 
Kentucky.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Olivia  Gude  and  the 
Covington  Community  Center. 


Covington,  Kentucky  I The  conversations  between  mosaic 
artist  Olivia  Gude  and  community  members  literally  became 
part  of  the  mosaic  portrait  of  Covington  that  they  created 
during  her  three  month  Artists  & Communities  residency. 

Pre-residency  planning  between  Gude  and  the 
Covington  Community  Center  determined  that  the 
finished  work  would  be  a mosaic  installation  of  a group 
seating,  re-creating  the  idea  of  the  "front  porch”  as  a 
place  for  talk  and  community  interaction. 

Over  225  Covington  residents  of  German,  Appalachian, 
and  African  American  descent  subsequently  came  together 
in  brainstorming  sessions  with  Gude,  experimenting  with 
phrases  summing  up  key  aspects  of  their  community  and 
developing  images  for  the  mosaic  work.  In  addition  to 
design  development,  Olivia  Gude  also  conducted  workshops 
teaching  participants  how  to  translate  designs  from 
drawings  to  cut  paper,  and  then  to  precisely  cut  glass  tiles. 

The  completed  Covington  Millennium  Mosaic:  You  Belong  Here! 
was  unveiled  at  the  Covington  Community  Center  in 
February  2001.  It  was  displayed  in  the  Northern 
Kentucky  Convention  Center  before  being  installed 
in  downtown  Covington’s  Court  Street  Plaza. 


Many  panels  in  detailed  ceramic  bas  relief  recreate 
favorite  local  landmarks  or  the  beloved  homes  of  workshop 
participants,  representing  Covington  in  all  seasons  and 
across  history  as  a united  and  diverse  city.  Quotes  from 
residents  interweave  throughout  the  work,  and  are 
designed  to  provoke  conversation  and  reflection. 

As  a consequence  of  this  residency,  local  artists 
trained  at  the  workshops  formed  the  River  Cities  Mosaic 
Public  Art  Group  and  have  continued  to  give  lessons  and 
plan  community  projects.  The  Covington  Community 
Center  was  also  presented  with  a special  award  in  2001 
from  Cincinnati’s  Inclusion  Network  in  recognition  of  the 
project’s  ability  to  engage  people  with  many  different 
skills  and  abilities. 


The  ideas  of  over  225  Covington 
residents  are  part  of  the  mosaic 
installation  You  Belong  Here 
Photo  courtesy  of  Olivia  Gude  and 
the  Covington  Community  Center. 


Once  in  a Millennium  Moon, 
south  wall  detail. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Neil  Johnson. 


Once  In  A Millennium  Moon 

Mural 

Acrylic  on  brick;  30,000  sq.  feet 
Designed  by  Meg  Saligman 

Painted  by  Meg  Saligman  and  2,600  Shreveport  residents 
Facilitated  by  Meg  Saligman,  assisted  by  artists 
Cesar  Viveros-Herrera,  Amy  Ricke,  Buddy  West,  and  Patrick  Marshall 
AT&T  Facilities  Building 

Host  Organization:  Shreveport  Regional  Arts  Council 
Pam  Atchison,  Executive  Director 
Kelly  McDade,  Public  Art  Director 

Artist:  Meg  Saligman,  Painter,  Pennsylvania 

Shreveport,  Louisiana  I Artist  Meg  Saligman  and  the 
Shreveport  Regional  Arts  Council  were  united  in  their 
idea  of  creating  a monumental  work  to  commemorate  the 
Millennium.  As  a consequence,  their  Artists  Sc  Communities 
residency  involved  over  2,5°°  local  residents,  20,000 
hours  of  labor,  and  2,500  gallons  of  paint  in  creating 
the  nation's  largest  community-generated  public  art  mural. 

Saligman’ s twelve  month  residency  began  with  meetings 
with  the  downtown  community  and  key  leaders  from  the 
four  neighborhoods  bordering  downtown  Shreveport. 

An  intensive  schedule  of  community  dialogue  and  design 
sessions  followed,  to  which  residents  brought  historical 
artifacts,  family  heirlooms,  and  stories  about  the  history, 
culture,  individuals  and  landmarks  of  their  community. 

Design  ideas  evolved  through  extensive  discussions. 
Residents  gave  meaning  to  the  concept  of  creating  a mural 
related  to  their  treasures.  In  defining  those  treasures, 
they  cast  a wide  net  to  include  the  people,  architecture, 
heritage  and  natural  landmarks  of  the  region. 

To  ensure  broad  participation  in  the  project,  the 
Shreveport  Regional  Arts  Council  launched  an  energetic 
seven-month-long  promotional  campaign  that  left  few 
citywide  public  events  untouched.  Meg  Saligman  developed 
an  accessible  method  for  production,  and  convened  a team 
of  professional  artists  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  efforts 
of  the  2,600  people  who  painted  portions  of  the  work. 


left:  Shreveport  turns  out  to  above.  Once  in  a Millennium  Moon, 

help  paint  panels  for  Millennium  © Meg  Saligman  2000, 

Moon.  Photo  courtesy  of  AT&T  Building,  Shreveport, 

Stan  Carpenter.  Louisiana.  Photo  courtesy  of 

Neil  Johnson 

Community  sponsors — such  as  the  the  Hollywood 
Casino  Corporation,  the  City  of  Shreveport,  AT&T, 
Martin  Specialty  Coatings  and  the  Pamoja  Art  Society — 
were  invaluable  in  generating  the  many  partnerships 
essential  to  realizing  Saligman's  vision. 

Once  In  A Millennium  Moon  was  dedicated  in  January  2001 
in  a community  event  that  celebrated  the  region,  the 
artwork,  and  the  individuals  who  participated  in  its 
creation.  Reaching  twelve  stories  high  and  covering 
30,000  square  feet,  Once  In  A Millennium  Moon  depicts  the 
cycle  of  life  from  birth  to  death.  Over  twenty  of  the  family 
treasures  first  glimpsed  at  the  initial  community  meetings 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  design,  as  have  faces, 
symbols  and  flora  familiar  to  Shreveport  residents. 

Visible  to  those  flying  in  to  Shreveport  Regional 
Airport,  Once  In  A Millennium  Moon  is  now  a symbol  for  the 
City  of  Shreveport,  and  is  being  used  to  promote  tourism 
and  business  development  for  the  region. 


MAINE 


Hallelujah:  First  Light 

Community  performance  events 
Created  and  coordinated  by  Liz  Lerman  and 
Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange 

Performed  by  residents  of  Eastport  and  Deer  Isle,  Maine 

Host  Organization:  Bates  Dance  Festival 
Laura  Faure,  Director 

Artist:  Liz  Lerman,  Choreographer,  Maryland 


Lewiston,  Maine  I Choreographer  Liz  Lerman  and  the 
Bates  Dance  Festival  conceived  of  their  Artists  & Communities 
residency  as  a component  of  the  national  Hallelujah!  Project 
mounted  by  the  Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange. 

Conceived  in  three  parts,  Lerman’s  project  began  in 
the  community  of  Eastport.  Using  established  Dance 
Exchange  methodology,  Liz  Lerman  and  a team  of  local 
artists  conducted  a series  of  storytelling  workshops 
exploring  how  residents  viewed  their  community. 

A broad  cross-section  of  people  without  prior  dance 
experience  were  engaged  in  the  residency  activities. 

The  participants  worked  with  the  artist  team  to  devise 
movement  sequences  illustrating  the  workshop  discussions 
about  the  concept  of  "home”  as  a place  of  praise. 

Because  of  Eastport’s  geographical  location,  it  is  the 
first  place  to  see  the  sun  rise  in  the  continental  United 
States.  Lerman’s  residency  there  culminated  in  a public 
performance  of  Hallelujah:  First  Light  on  the  Eastport 
waterfront  at  dawn  on  January  I,  2000  as  part  of  a larger 
community-wide  Millennium  Celebrations. 

See  But  Don  7 Be  Seen, 
a performance  piece  from 
Halleluiah  First  Light , 

January  1,  2000.  Eastport,  Maine, 

© Liz  Lerman  Dance  Exchange 
and  the  residents  of  Eastport, 

Marne.  Photo  ©Edward  French 


Residency  activities  then  moved  to  Deer  Isle,  a 
community  that  combines  a traditional  fishing-based 
economy  with  a strong  arts  focus  associated  with  the  local 
Elaystack  Mountain  School  of  Crafts.  There  also,  Liz 
Lerman  and  her  Dance  Exchange  colleagues  worked  with 
community  participants  to  develop  another  performance 
piece  based  on  residents’  stories  and  gestures. 

The  final  phase  of  this  residency  project  saw  Lerman 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  her  performance-building 
process  with  fellow  dancers  and  choreographers  during 
the  2001  Bates  Dance  Festival. 


Visions  of  Harriet  Tubman 
Education  for  All 

Mural  with  accompanying  tile  panel 
Acrylic  on  brick,  60'  x 20' 

Decorated  ceramic  tiles,  12’x  6’ 

Mural  designed  and  painted  by  Mike  Alewitz 

Tiles  designed  and  decorated  by  community  participants 

from  Baltimore  City,  Dorchester,  Prince  Georges, 

Harford,  and  Somerset  Counties 

Magnolia  Middle  School 

Joppa,  Maryland 

The  Birth  of  Harriet  Tubman 

Mural 

Acrylic  on  concrete  block,  2-sided,  5’  x 8’ 

Designed  and  painted  by  Mike  Alewitz 
Harriet  Tubman  Memorial  Park 
Cambridge,  Maryland 

The  Creation  of  Wealth 

Mural 

Acrylic  on  brick,  ceramic  tile  borders,  34'  x 12’ 

Designed  and  painted  by  Mike  Alewitz 
Tiles  designed  and  decorated  by  community 
participants  from  Baltimore  City,  Dorchester, 

Prince  Georges,  Harford,  and  Somerset  Counties 
University  of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore  Library 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland 

Move  or  Die 

Banner 

Acrylic  on  canvas,  20'  x 6’ 

Designed  and  painted  by  Mike  Alewitz 

Host  Organization:  Baltimore  Clayworks 
Deborah  Bedwell,  Executive  Director 
Blaise  Depaolo,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Mike  Alewitz,  Muralist,  Connecticut 


Young  tile  artist  at  Boyd  Booth 
Community  Center,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Baltimore  Clayworks. 


Harriet  Tubman  and 
Federick  Douglas,  the  University 
of  Maryland  Eastern  Shore, 
Princess  Anne,  Maryland 
Artwork  © Mike  Alewitz  2000. 
Photo  courtesy  of 
Baltimore  Clayworks. 


MARYLAND 

Baltimore,  Maryland  I Harriet  Tubman,  famed  abolitionist 
and  conductor  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  was  born 
into  slavery  in  Maryland  about  1820.  She  escaped  to 
Philadelphia  in  1848.  Beginning  in  1850  she  returned  to 
Maryland’s  Eastern  Shore  approximately  twenty  times  and 
led  over  3OO  runaway  slaves  to  freedom. 

Before  beginning  their  five  month  Artists  & Communities 
residency,  Baltimore  Clayworks  and  muralist  Mike  Alewitz 
held  a series  of  public  meetings  with  African  American  and 
other  community  representatives  to  discuss  how  Alewitz’s 
work  could  be  incorporated  into  a larger,  state-wide  project 
commemorating  the  life  and  times  of  Harriet  Tubman. 

Baltimore  Clayworks  partnered  with  the  Governor’s 
Office  of  Crime  Control  and  Prevention  to  offer  tile- 
making workshops  for  young  people  in  crime  "HotSpot” 
neighborhoods  in  Baltimore  City  and  outlying  communities  in 
Dorchester,  Prince  Georges,  Harford  and  Somerset  Counties. 
These  tiles  represented  the  quilt  patterns  used  by  enslaved 
women  to  communicate  with  those  traveling  the  Underground 
Railroad,  and  were  to  be  installed  with  Alewitz’s  painted  murals. 

Mike  Alewitz  developed  designs  depicting  various  aspects  of 
the  legacy  of  Harriet  Tubman.  Education  for  All  was  completed  at 
Magnolia  Middle  School  in  Joppa,  Maryland.  The  Birth  of  Harriet 
Tubman  was  painted  on  a wall  constructed  in  Harriet  Tubman 
Memorial  Park,  located  in  Cambridge,  Maryland  approximately 
two  miles  from  Tubman’s  actual  birthplace.  The  Creation  of  Wealth 
was  painted  in  the  Frederick  Douglass  Library  at  the  University 
of  Maryland,  Eastern  Shore,  in  Princess  Anne,  Maryland. 

Community  artist  Ernest  Shaw  also  worked  on  related 
local  projects  with  middle  school  students  at  the  Cosby 
Street  Recreation  Center  in  Cambridge  and  at  the  Palmer 
Park  Community  Center  in  Prince  George’s  County. 

Mike  Alewitz’s  fourth  design,  featuring  Harriet  Tubman 
with  a rifle  in  hand,  generated  a great  deal  of  community  debate 
on  the  issues  of  gun  violence,  racial  reconciliation,  historical 
accuracy  and  artistic  vision.  Move  or  Die  was  subsequendy  painted 
on  a banner  that  has  toured  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Park  Service  and  to  events  such  as:  the  NAACP  National 
Conference  in  Washington,  D.C.;  the  national  convocation  of 
the  AME  Zion  Church  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina;  and 
The  Black  Family  Reunion,  on  the  Mall  in  Washington,  D.C.. 

Remaining  decorated  tiles  from  the  residency 
workshops  were  installed  in  the  children’s  section  of 
Baltimore's  Great  Blacks  in  Wax  Museum  in  2002. 


Open  Box  performance, 

May  2000.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Massachusetts  Arts  Council  Elder 
Arts  Initiative  and  Peter  DiMuro 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Open  Box-A  Collection  of  Dance, 

Story,  and  Song 

Performance  project 

Choreographed  and  facilitated  by  Peter  DiMuro  in  collaboration  with 
Dawn  Lane,  Gail  Thomas,  Teresa  Whitaker,  and  Elizabeth  Johnson 
Performed  by  the  residents  of  Providence  Place  and  members 
of  Girls,  Inc. 

Holyoke,  Massachusetts 

Host  Organization:  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council 
Elder  Arts  Initiative 
Paula  Rais,  Coordinator 

Artist:  Peter  DiMuro,  Choreographer,  Washington,  D.C. 


Boston,  Massachusetts  I Choreographer  Peter  DiMuro 
and  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council  Elder  Arts 
Initiative  used  their  Artists  & Communities  residency  to  build 
an  exchange  that  transcended  age,  cultural  background, 
and  life  experiences. 

Working  with  an  artistic  team  consisting  of  a 
choreographer,  poet,  songwriter,  and  a Liz  Lerman 
Dance  Exchange  colleague,  DiMuro  collaborated  with 
two  organizations  in  Holyoke,  Massachusetts — Girls, 
Incorporated,  a club  drawing  its  membership  primarily 
from  the  Puerto  Rican  community,  and  Providence  Place, 
an  assisted-living  facility  for  retired  nuns  and  lay  elders. 

Peter  DiMuro's  three  month  residency  began  with 
a series  of  workshops  in  which  participants  shared 
memories,  stories  and  songs  from  their  childhood  and 
their  families.  Working  with  the  collaborating  artists,  the 
participants  then  created  a body  of  original  songs  and 
poems.  Movement  workshops  helped  translate  everyday 
gestures  and  girlhood  games  into  dance  pieces  uniquely 
tailored  to  the  participants’  skills  and  capacities. 


Friendships  grow  from  sharing 
stories  and  experiences. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Massachusetts 
Arts  Council  Elder  Arts  Initiative 
and  Peter  DiMuro. 


Open  Box  performance,  detail. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Massachusetts 
Arts  Council  Elder  Arts  Initiative 
and  Peter  DiMuro. 


The  multidisciplinary  production,  Open  Box— A Collection 
of  Dance,  Story,  and  Song,  was  presented  in  a performance  at 
Providence  Place  in  May  2000. 

Exploring  the  similarities  and  differences  between  the 
participants’  lives,  Open  Box  became  a training  ground  for 
the  collaborating  artists  interested  in  further  work  with 
elders.  It  was  also  the  basis  of  subsequent  writing  workshops 
involving  poet  Gail  Thomas,  Providence  Place  residents  and 
frail  elders  from  the  Providence  Place  infirmary;  as  well 
as  a writing  project  with  boys  from  the  nearby  Brightside 
therapeutic  treatment  center  for  abused  children. 


Boys  Will  Be  Men 

Photographic  exhibitions 
Flint  Central  High  School 

Black  & white  inkjet  prints  up  to  22”  x 36",  color  digital  prints 
and  computer-generated  slide  show 
Designed  and  facilitated  by  Bill  Bamberger  in  collaboration 
with  students  from  Flint  Central  High  School 

Flint  Institute  of  Arts 

Black  & white  quad-tone  prints  up  to  28”  x 48”  with  audio  program 

Designed  and  facilitated  by  Bill  Bamberger; 

audio  program  created  by  Dick  Ramsdell  and  Carolyn  Christman 

Host  Organization:  Flint  Institute  of  Arts 
John  Henry,  Director 

Monique  Desormeau,  Curator  of  Education 
Artist:  Bill  Bamberger,  Photographer,  North  Carolina 


Flint,  Michigan  I Photographer  Bill  Bamberger  and  the 
students  of  Flint  Central  High  School  created  a community 
portrait  that  looked  beyond  the  cliches  of  job  losses  and 
inner  city  decline  that  some  associate  with  Flint,  Michigan. 

Bamberger  began  his  seven  month  Artists  & Communities 
residency  in  the  spring  of  2000  by  becoming  a fixture  at 
the  school,  photographing  the  activities  on  campus  and 
working  closely  with  a core  group  of  twenty  students. 

Together  the  team  converted  a classroom  into  studio  ll8, 
a photographic  studio  and  gallery,  where  they  regularly 
met  to  photograph  classmates,  print  and  edit  the  images, 
then  present  daily  exhibits  of  proofs,  studio  11 8 became  a 
focal  point  for  students  who  came  to  look  at  contact 
images,  pick  up  proofs,  and  be  part  of  the  project. 

With  student  assistance,  Bamberger  shot  a series  of 
portraits  throughout  the  school.  This  series  became 
the  core  of  his  residency  work.  The  team  of  students 
concurrently  produced  a collection  of  digital  photographs 
documenting  the  day-to-day  life  of  studio  ll8  and  Central 
High,  and  photographer  Alice  Boyle  also  collaborated  in 
documenting  the  project. 


Boys  Will  Be  Men , 

© Bill  Bamberger  2000, 
portraits  from  Flint  Central  High 
School,  Flint,  Michigan.  Images 
courtesy  of  Bill  Bamberger. 


Students  view  contact  sheets 
and  proofs  of  each  day's  work 
in  studio  118.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Bill  Bamberger  and 
Flint  Central  High  School. 


Bill  Bamberger  then  created  in  his  home  studio  a 
series  of  digital  prints  of  key  portraits.  Together  with  the 
students  work,  the  prints  were  presented  in  the  exhibition 
Boys  Will  Be  Men  at  Flint  Central  High  School  in  June 
2001,  and  later  that  summer  at  the  Genesee  County  Fair. 
The  Fall  2001  issue  of  Double  Take  magazine  also  featured  a 
selection  of  the  Central  High  portraits. 

The  Flint  Institute  of  Arts  hosted  a comprehensive 
exhibition  of  Boys  Will  Be  Men  in  May  2002.  An  audio 
program  culled  from  interviews  with  the  students 
accompanied  the  life-size  digital  prints.  This  culminating 
exhibition  explored  the  issues  unique  to  teenage  boys  and 
their  transition  to  manhood. 


Harrell  Fletcher  with  one  of  the 
snapshots  from  employees’ 
work  stations.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Harrell  Fletcher  and  COMPAS. 


MINNESOTA 


Artists  in  the  Workplace 

Pilot  program 

Facilitated  by  Harrell  Fletcher 

Host  Organization:  COMPAS  (Community  Programs  in  the  Arts) 

Jeff  Prauer,  Executive  Director 

Daniel  Gabriel,  Director,  Writers  and  Artists  in  the  Schools 

Artist:  Harrell  Fletcher,  Multidisciplinary  Artist,  California 


St.  Paul,  Minnesota  I Through  their  Artists  & Communities 
residency,  COMPAS  and  multidisciplinary  artist  Harrell 
Fletcher  tested  the  concept  for  a new  artist-in-residence 
program  working  with  businesses  that  recognize  the 
relationship  between  employee  creativity  and  productivity. 

An  essential  partner  in  this  project  was  the  Fortis 
Financial  Group  of  Woodbury,  just  outside  of  St.  Paul. 

A core  group  of  twenty  Fortis  employees  involved  themselves 
in  residency  activities,  exploring  their  office  "community” 
and  their  relationships  to  the  corporate  culture. 

Working  from  a typical  office  cubicle,  Fletcher  began 
by  interviewing  Fortis  employees  and  photographing  the 
ways  they  personalized  their  working  spaces.  He  then  held 
a series  of  workshops  in  drawing,  writing  and  video  skills, 
encouraging  the  participants  to  document  their  day-to- 
day  working  lives. 


Documentation  of  personalized 
work  spaces.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Harrell  Fletcher  and  COMPAS. 

Fletcher  experimented  with  how  to  best  exhibit  the 
work  created  by  the  Fortis  participants.  A live  camera 
installed  in  the  office  window  of  CEO  Dean  Kopperud 
broadcast  his  "view  from  the  top”  to  office  computers. 
Enlarged  photographs  of  personal  items  from  work 
cubicles — family  photos,  holiday  souvenirs,  to-do  lists — 
were  exhibited  throughout  the  building.  The  recorded 
stories  of  Fortis  employees  replaced  Muzak  in  the  elevators. 

Harrell  Fletcher’s  residency,  along  with  input  from 
management  and  staff  of  Fortis  helped  COMPAS  assess 
the  structure,  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  its  Artists  in  the 
Workplace  program. 


Ralph  Cheo  Thurmon. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Writing  in  the  Circle  of  Life,  Love, 
Creativity  and  More 

Creative  writing  workshops 
Facilitated  by  Ralph  Cheo  Thurmon 

Host  Organization:  Smith  Robertson  Museum  & Cultural  Center 
Pamela  Junior,  Executive  Director 
Turry  Flucker,  Exhibitions  Manager 

Artist:  Ralph  Cheo  Thurmon,  Writer,  Georgia 


Jackson,  Mississippi  I Believing  that  enhanced  literacy  skills 
would  be  the  most  effective  vehicle  for  positive  change 
in  its  community,  the  Smith  Robertson  Museum  and 
Cultural  Center  elected  to  work  with  writer  Ralph  Cheo 
Thurmon,  modeling  their  Artists  & Communities  residency 
on  his  established  program,  Writing  in  the  Circle  of  Life,  Love, 
Creativity  and  More. 

During  his  three  months  in  Jackson,  Thurmon 
conducted  weekly  creative  writing  and  youth  development 
workshops  through  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department’s 
Summer  Enhancement  Program.  Many  of  the  twenty-five 
participants  had  never  written  creatively,  and  Thurmon’s 
Circle  of  Life  workshops  employed  exercises,  games  and 
rituals  to  encourage  students  to  experiment  with  language 
and  develop  stories  reflecting  their  own  spoken  words. 

One  powerful  focus  for  the  workshops  was  the  legacy 
of  writer  Richard  Wright  (Native  Son) . Wright  lived  in 
Jackson  as  a young  man  and  attended  Smith  Robertson 
School  in  the  building  now  housing  the  Smith  Robertson 
Museum  and  Cultural  Center. 


Local  dancers  and  musicians  participated  in  the 
sessions,  providing  accompaniment  to  the  developing 
works.  Local  artist  Lawrence  Quinn  also  used  imagery 
from  the  written  pieces  to  create  a mural  at  the  Museum 
commemorating  Richard  Wright’s  life  and  work. 

Spoken  word  poetry  by  Thurmon’s  workshop 
participants  was  presented  to  the  community  at  Smith 
Robertson  Museum  during  an  Open  Mic  Poetry  Night  in 
July  2000.  That  event  helped  launch  a weekly  Sister  Talk 
poetry  session  at  the  Museum,  as  well  as  a regular  Open 
Mic  night  at  the  neighborhood  Seven  All  Arts  Cafe. 

Library  of  Congress,  Prints  & 
Photographs  Division,  FSA-OWI 
Collection,  [reproduction  number 
LC-USW3-030283-D  DLC). 


MISSOURI 


East  Prairie  Storytelling  Festival 

Community  event 
Facilitated  by  David  Alexander 

Host  Organization:  Susanna  Wesley  Family  Learning  Center 

Martha  Ellen  Black,  Director 

Artist:  David  Alexander,  Performance  Artist,  Kansas 

Nancy  Heath,  Rosalie  LaPlante,  and  Pat  Helms,  Project  Coordinators 

East  Prarie,  Missouri  I Performance  artist  David  Alexander 
believes  that  storytelling  can  be  a community  catalyst, 
helping  consolidate  people’s  sense  of  self  and  place. 

The  Susanna  Wesley  Family  Learning  Center  elected  to 
use  storytelling  during  its  Artists  Sc  Communities  residency  as 
a way  of  documenting  their  community’s  heritage  in  an 
accessible  way. 

Eventually  working  with  200  local  residents, 

Alexander  led  a series  of  family  history  workshops 
designed  to  encourage  young  people  to  research  their 
families’  experiences.  He  also  formed  a Story  Circle 
involving  local  senior  citizens  who  met  weekly  to  share 
histories  and  experiences. 


The  artist  recorded  and  transcribed  participants’ 
stories,  which  were  collected  by  the  Family  Learning 
Center.  Tape  recordings  of  the  narratives  were  provided 
to  many  schools  and  libraries  in  the  region. 

Throughout  his  residency,  David  Alexander  regularly 
performed  as  a storyteller  at  church  and  community 
events,  and  for  kindergarten  and  elementary  school 
classes.  He  also  conducted  storytelling  workshops,  during 
which  participants  learned  how  to  fashion  their  stories 
into  entertaining  performances. 

These  workshops  culminated  in  the  East  Prairie  Stoiytelling 
Festival , presented  at  the  East  Prairie  Elementary  School  in 
November  2000.  Approximately  1,000  people  attended 
the  Festival,  exchanging  stories  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  sharing  their  dreams  for  the  future. 


Throughout  his  time  in  Missouri, 
David  Alexander  captured 
people's  attention  and  helped 
them  develop  stories  based 
on  their  own  lives. 

Photos  courtesy  of  the 
Susanna  Wesley  Family 
Learning  Center  and 
David  Alexander. 


It's  a parade  and  a celebration! 
Giant  puppets,  art  banners, 
pennants,  participants,  and 
volunteers  make  it  happen. 
Photo  ©Jan  Selvig  III  2000 


MONTANA 


Moveable  Art 

Giant  puppets  and  art  banners 

Fabric,  papier  mache  over  metal  armature 

Designed  and  facilitated  by  Michelle  Berne 

Fabricated  by  Growth  Thru  Art  members  and  community  volunteers 

Host  Organization:  HRDC  District  7-Growth  Thru  Art 

Ian  Elliot,  Director 

Pat  Persig,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Michelle  Berne,  Multidisciplinary  Artist,  California 


Billings,  Montana  I District  7 HRDC  Growth  Thru  Art 
sought  to  promote  the  message  that  "Creativity  Is  NOT 
Limited  By  Disability”  through  its  Artists  & Communities 
residency  with  mixed  media  and  multidisciplinary  artist 
Michelle  Berne. 

Invited  to  be  a Distinguished  Lecturer  by  the  Art 
Department  at  Montana  State  University — Billings, 

Berne  began  her  residency  by  delivering  a presentation 
on  facilitating  community  arts  activities.  Berne  illustrated 
the  talk  with  examples  of  her  work  in  Europe  and  across 
the  United  States. 

The  artist  conducted  drawing  and  design  workshops 
with  GTA  members,  all  of  whom  have  disabilities. 
Together,  the  thirty-seven  participants  conceived  and 
fabricated  six  monumental  sculptural  puppets  based  on 
mythological  characters,  as  well  as  sixty-five  pageant 
banners  and  twenty-five  pennant  banners.  Berne  further 
experimented  with  adapting  the  Giant  Puppets  to  be 
manipulated  by  people  with  a variety  of  disabilities  and 
mobilized  using  virtually  any  wheelchair. 

As  they  were  completed,  the  Moveable  Art  Giant  Puppets 
debuted  at  a series  of  community  events.  The  first  two 
Puppets,  a Montana  Cowboy  Leprechaun  and  a Water  Spirit,  made 
appearances  during  Billings’  annual  St.  Patrick’s  Celtic 
Celebrations  in  March  2000. 


The  Phoenix  Puppet  premiered  in  a specially  choreographed 
piece  performed  by  the  GTA  Spirit  Flight  Dancers  at 
Dance  Showcase  2000  in  April  2000,  as  part  of  a program 
involving  a dozen  other  dance  groups  from  the  region. 
Zgus,  Lady  Moon,  and  Sun  Puppet  joined  their  compatriots  in 
the  Grand  Procession  at  the  inaugural  Big  Sky  Millennium 
Festival  held  in  May  2000.  The  Big  Sky  Millennium 
Festival  was  organized  by  GTA  in  partnership  with  the 
Big  Sky  Kite  Club,  the  Billings  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department,  the  Mental  Health  Foundation — Billings 
Chapter,  Montana  State  University — Billings,  Yellowstone 
Art  Museum  and  Very  Special  Arts  of  Washington,  D.C.. 

Since  the  completion  of  Michelle  Berne’s  residency, 
Moveable  Art  puppets,  banners  and  pennants  have  been 
included  in  numerous  public  events  such  as  the  opening 
ceremony  of  the  Big  Sky  State  Games,  Montana  Special 
Olympics  and  the  No  Boundaries  exhibition  sponsored  by 
Very  Special  Arts. 


Michelle  Berne  and  participant 
Lon  Foutz  discussing  his  banner 
design.  Photo  ©Jan  Selvig  III  2000. 


Michelle  Berne,  facilitator 
Pat  Perisic,  and  puppteer 
Kermot  Kindsfater  with  a 
wheelchair-driven  puppet. 
Photo  ©Jan  Selvig  III  2000 
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Niki,  B&W  photograph, 

© Makayla  Klein  2000, 

Arts  and  Humanities  High  School 
workshops.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Glenn  Trudel  and  University 
Place  Art  Center 


NEBRASKA 


Always  There,  Never  Seen  Part  I & Part  II 

Black  and  white  photographs 

Photographed  and  printed  by  Lincoln  community  residents 
Facilitated  by  Glenn  Trudel 

Host  Organization:  University  Place  Art  Center 
Michael  Strand,  Director  of  Education 

Artist:  Glenn  Trudel,  Photographer,  Wisconsin 


Window  Vision,  B&W  photograph, 
© Brandon  Davis  2000, 

Arts  and  Humanities  High  School 
workshops.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Glenn  Trudel  and  University 
Place  Art  Center. 


Lincoln,  Nebraska  I The  University  Place  Art  Center 
elected  to  work  with  photographer  Glenn  Trudel  for  its 
Artists  & Communities  project  with  the  goal  of  generating 
better  communication  within  and  new  perspectives  about 
their  community. 

Over  three  months,  Trudel  conducted  a program  of 
photography  workshops  through  Lincoln’s  Arts  & 
Humanities  High  School  and  the  Bryan  Community 
School,  targeting  participants  aged  from  five  to  sixty-five. 
The  workshop  program  was  designed  to  accommodate 
skilled  photographers  as  well  as  those  with  no  previous 
photographic  experience. 

Each  group  met  on  a regular  basis,  learning  basic 
photographic  techniques,  then  using  those  skills  to 
experiment  with  capturing  unique  and  unexpected 
perspectives  of  life  in  Lincoln.  Trudel  led  group  and 
individual  analysis  of  the  resulting  images,  encouraging 
the  participants  to  see  their  neighborhoods  with  new  eyes. 


The  residency  workshops  included: 

Bryan  Community  / LPS  involved  teenagers  from  an 
alternative  school  for  behaviorally  challenged  youth  in 
capturing  a sense  of  community  through  photographs. 

The  Trudel  Workshop  involved  adults  and  young 
people  in  photographing  and  developing  nighttime  color 
and  black-and-white  images. 

Arts  & Humanities  High  School  workshops  focused 
on  capturing  the  diversity  of  the  community  through 
photography. 

Darkroom  Magic  engaged  elementary  school  students 
in  learning  basic  camera  and  darkroom  skills. 

Sports  Photography  Camp  offered  middle  school 
students  an  opportunity  to  shoot  and  develop  action  photos. 

Stories  Through  the  Lens  paired  adults  and  young 
people  in  capturing  Lincoln’s  various  neighborhood 
landscapes. 

Trudel’s  residency  inaugurated  the  Art  Center’s  arts 
education  facility,  and  helped  establish  what  has  become 
a public-access  photographic  darkroom.  The  work 
created  by  community  participants  during  his  residency 
was  exhibited  at  the  University  Place  Arts  Center  in  two 
shows,  Always  There,  Never  Seen:  Parts  I &II,  from  November 
2000  to  January  2001,  and  at  the  Madison  Children's 
Museum  in  January  and  February  2002. 


My  New  Friend,  Maije,  B&W 
photograph,  © Emily  Hruza 
2000,  Dark  Room  Magic 
workshops-  Photo  courtesy  of 
Glenn  Trudel  and  University 
Place  Art  Center. 


Workshop  participants  decorate 
tiles  tor  Seeds  of  Wisdom  and 
Slice  of  Life,  © Sasha  Bergmann- 
Lichtenstein  arid  the  Lied  Discover 
Children's  Museum,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Lied 
Discovery  Children's  Museum  and 
Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein. 


NEVADA 


Seeds  of  Wisdom 

Sculptural  tables  and  seating 

Concrete,  decorated  ceramic  tiles,  grout  and  wood 

Designed  and  fabricated  by  Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein 

Slice  of  Life 

Sculptural  table  and  seating 

Concrete,  decorated  ceramic  tiles,  grout  and  wood 

Designed  and  fabricated  by  Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein 

Host  Organization:  Lied  Discovery  Children's  Museum 
Suzanne  LeBlanc,  Executive  Director 
A.J.  Rhodes,  Director  of  Education 

Artist:  Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein,  Sculptor,  Connecticut 


Las  Vegas,  Nevada  I Lied  Discovery  Children's  Museum 
and  installation  artist  Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein 
agreed  that  their  Artists  & Communities  residency  would 
capture  the  unique  yet  universal  experiences  shared  by 
the  residents  of  one  of  America’s  most  diverse  and  fastest 
growing  municipalities. 

To  that  end,  Bergmann-Lichtenstein  involved  over 
1,100  local  residents  of  all  ages  and  backgrounds  in  the 
project  Table  Talk:  What  We  Learn  At  Our  Kitchen  Table.  Playing 
against  Las  Vegas  stereotypes,  the  participants  explored 
the  traditions,  conversations  and  relationships  they 
experienced  around  their  own  kitchen  tables. 

The  artist  conducted  an  ambitious  program  of  tile 
decorating  workshops  through  the  Museum,  local 
schools,  Head  Start,  faith  communities,  senior  centers, 
the  YMCA,  Boys  & Girls  Club,  and  other  cultural  and 
community  organizations.  During  these  sessions, 
participants  shared  stories  and  created  images  about 
family  traditions,  foods  and  experiences. 


Visitors  enjoying  Seeds  of  Wisdom. 
© Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein 
and  the  Lied  Discover  Children's 
Museum,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
Photo  courtesy  of  the  Lied 
Discovery  Children’s  Museum  and 
Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein. 


Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein  with 
Slice  of  Life,  © Sasha  Bergmann- 
Lichtenstein  and  the  Lied  Discovery 
Children's  Museum,  Las  Vegas, 
Nevada.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Lied 
Discovery  Children's  Museum  and 
Sasha  Bergmann-Lichtenstein. 


The  tiles  were  then  incorporated  into  sculptural  tables 
with  associated  seating  designed  as  playful  representations 
of  food.  The  first,  titled  Slice  of  Life,  is  in  the  shape  of  a pizza 
with  triangular  pizza  slice  seats.  The  second,  Seeds  of  Wisdom, 
is  a wedge  of  watermelon  with  a bite  taken  out,  with  fruit 
slice  seats  and  a large  "totem"  of  fruit  adorning  the  top. 

The  works  were  permanently  installed  in  the  Children's 
Museum  courtyard,  and  dedicated  as  part  of  the  Museum’s 
iOth  Birthday  Party  Celebrations  in  September  2000. 
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left:  Mrs.  Thelma  Salo  in 
the  dressing  room  at 
Dorr  Woolen  Mill,  August  2000, 
Photo  © Bill  Hackwell 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Self  Portraits  in  Newport: 

SPIN  in  the  Millennium 

Multidisciplinary  project 

Written  and  facilitated  by  Verandah  Porche 

Photographed  by  Bill  Hackwell 

Host  Organization:  Economic  Corporation  of  Newport  (ECON) 
Patryc  Wiggins,  Director 

Artist:  Verandah  Porche,  Writer,  Vermont 


Newport,  New  Hampshire  I Writer  Verandah  Porche  used 
her  Artists  &■  Communities  residency  to  continue  an  earlier 
collaboration  with  Newport’s  economic  development 
leaders.  Through  this  project,  Porche  sought  to  meld  the 
concepts  of  cultural  and  economic  development  by  seeking 
out  the  human  qualities  that  shape  the  working  lives  of 
people  in  the  community’s  Sunapee  Street  neighborhood. 

During  her  year-long  residency,  Porche  captured  the 
stories  of  the  street  that  has  been  the  town’s  industrial 
backbone  for  generations.  She  talked  with  people  who 
either  worked  or  owned  businesses  in  the  district, 
transcribing  over  one  hundred  conversations.  From  these 
dialogues,  the  artist  crafted  "told  poems  and  narratives 
in  the  tellers  own  words. 


below:  Verandah  Porche  in 
Newport,  August  2000, 
Photo  © Bill  Hackwell. 


Photographer  Bill  Hackwell  worked  alongside  Porche, 
creating  some  2,000  portraits  of  the  project  narrators  in 
their  work  and  home  environments.  The  combined  text 
and  images  document  the  working  culture  of  local  residents 
by  tracing  the  workplace  traditions,  community  patterns, 
family  relationships  and  economic  practices  that  are  at 
the  heart  of  Newport's  daily  efforts  in  the  workplace. 

Verandah  Porche  also  worked  with  students  from  Towle 
and  Newport  Middle  High  Schools,  fashioning  "told 
poems.”  The  completed  works  were  posted  on  the  virtual 
Poet’s  Corner  at  the  Richard’s  Free  Library  in  Newport. 

Self  Portraits  in  Newport:  SPIN  in  the  Millennium  was  presented 
to  the  community  in  the  local  press  and  through  a series 
of  broadcasts  on  the  local  access  TV  station.  The  material 
has  been  preserved  by  ECON  for  the  purpose  of  creating 
the  town’s  third  community  mural  based  on  the  themes 
of  the  larger  SPIN  project. 

Yvette  Reed  in  the  dye  house  at 
Dorr  Woolen  Mill,  August  2000. 

Photo  © Bill  Hackwell. 


Frederick  Marx  and  crew  filming 
Boys  To  Men? Photo  courtesy  of 
Frederick  Marx  and  the 
Newark  Museum  Association. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Boys  to  Men? 

Documentary  film 
Color,  115  minutes 

Directed,  edited,  and  produced  by  Frederick  Marx 

Host  Organization:  Newark  Museum  Association 

Ward  Mintz,  Deputy  Director  for  Programs  and  Collections 

Artist:  Frederick  Marx,  Filmmaker,  California 


Newark,  New  Jersey  I During  his  Artists  & Communities 
residency  with  the  Newark  Museum  Association,  filmmaker 
Frederick  Marx  elected  to  explore  the  conflicts  experienced 
by  young  men  coming  to  terms  with  contemporary 
concepts  of  masculinity. 

Marx’s  nine  month  residency  grew  from  his  long 
history  of  working  with  teenage  boys.  Boys  to  Men  ? is  the 
second  in  a planned  trilogy  of  films  on  young  men  that 
started  with  the  artist’s  award-winning  Hoop  Dreams.  Marx 
gained  introductions  to  the  youth  who  volunteered  for 
the  project  through  early  partnerships  with  a variety  of 
organizations  including  Rutgers  University  Institute  on 
Ethnicity,  Culture,  and  the  Modern  Experience;  the 
Newark  Public  Schools;  La  Casa  de  Don  Pedro;  Newark 
Center  for  Families  and  Community;  and  Tri-City 
People's  Corporation. 

Marx  also  recruited  participants  to  serve  as  film 
production  staff — studio  and  field  crew,  transcribers, 
web  and  graphic  designers,  photographers,  research  and 
editing  assistants,  music  composers,  and  more.  These 
participants  hailed  from  neighboring  institutions  such 
as  Rutgers  University  and  the  New  Jersey  Institute  of 
Technology.  Marx  thus  ensured  that  mentoring  and  skills 
training  played  an  important  part  in  his  residency. 

Frederick  Marx  established  focus  groups  involving 
thirty-two  young  men  from  African  American,  Latino, 
Portuguese  and  Russian  backgrounds.  The  studio 
production  team  filmed  each  group  discussing  issues 
of  body  image,  peer  bonding,  the  meaning  of  work, 
violence  and  anger,  mentoring,  initiation,  safety  and 
power,  and  society’s  notions  of  "masculinity.” 


above.  Focus  group  from 
Frederick  Marx's  documentary 
film  Boys  To  Men ? 

Photo  courtesy  of 
Frederick  Marx  and  the 
Newark  Museum  Association 


left:  A crew  member  takes  a 
much  needed  break  Photo 
courtesy  of  Frederick  Marx  and 
the  Newark  Museum  Association 


The  smaller  field  crew  then  followed  five  representative 
boys  over  a period  of  six-to-nine  months  as  each 
encountered  a significant  challenging  event  defining  his 
perception  of  self  and  of  his  own  masculinity;  transitioning 
from  juvenile  detention  to  life  on  the  outside;  overcoming 
peer  abuse  in  school;  facing  a debilitating  disease  and 
life-threatening  operation;  learning  to  drive;  and 
getting,  keeping,  and  quitting  a summer  job. 

Boys  to  Men?  moves  between  the  real-life  stories  of 
the  subjects  and  the  expert  voices  of  the  focus  groups, 
highlighting  and  reinforcing  the  issues  raised  by  the 
individual  boys’  stories. 

Bays  to  Men?  screened  as  a work-in-progress  at  the 
Newark  Museum  in  January  2002.  The  local  Newark 
Outreach,  the  prototype  for  a national  Outreach 
Campaign,  began  training  teens  in  Summer  2002  to 
bring  the  film’s  message  to  their  Newark  peers 
throughout  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Frederick  Marx  and  crew  filming 
Boys  To  Men?  Photo  courtesy  of 
Frederick  Marx  and  the 
Newark  Museum  Association 


Jonas  dos  Santos  with  young 
participants  creating  figures  for 
Fabric  of  the  Community. 

Photo  © Link  Harper, 


NEW  MEXICO 


Art  on  the  Plaza  2000 

Multidisciplinary  public  art  event 


Fabric  of  the  Community  2000 


Installation 


Cotton  muslin,  cotton,  waxed  thread,  wood, 
metal  screws  and  acrylic  paint,  13.5’  x 11’  x 2’ 

Host  Organization:  Roswell  Museum  and  Art  Center 
Laurie  Rufe,  Director 

Artist:  Jonas  dos  Santos,  Multidisciplinary  Artist,  Pennsylvania 

Roswell,  New  Mexico  I Installation  and  performance  artist 
Jonas  dos  Santos  and  the  Roswell  Museum  and  Art 
Center  mounted  a community-wide  project  that  involved 
over  450  residents  in  celebrating  their  region’s  rich 
mixture  of  cultural  traditions  and  natural  environments. 

Intended  as  the  lead  within  a team  of  collaborating 
local  artists,  dos  Santos  concentrated  on  involving  a 
broad  cross-section  of  young  people  and  elders  in 
residency  activities. 

Dos  Santos  presented  a series  of  performance  and 
visual  art  workshops  that  encouraged  participants  to 
explore  the  idea  of  their  relationship  with  world  cultures. 

In  addition  to  performance  exercises,  community 
members  used  recycled  resources  to  create  elaborately 
detailed  costumes  representing  mythological  characters 
and  symbols  of  the  local  environment.  Natural  materials — 
tumbleweeds,  wood,  clay  and  metal — were  fashioned 
into  sculptures  that  were  installed  throughout  the 
Museum  environs. 


The  centerpiece  of  dos  Santos’  work  was  the  creation 
of  the  major  sculpture  Fabric  of  the  Community,  comprised  of 
a multitude  of  stuffed  and  decorated  cloth  figures 
representing  the  rich  diversity  of  Roswell’s  population. 

The  Roswell  Museum’s  Millennium  residency  project 
culminated  in  Art  on  the  Plaza  2000,  a public  art  event 
presenting  the  many  works  created  by  the  local  Millennium 
Artists  and  residency  participants.  Over  the  course  of  the 
evening,  visitors  experienced  musical  performances, 
interactive  installations  and  the  dedication  of  permanent 
exhibition  pieces.  Art  on  the  Plaza  ended  with  a ritualized 
performance  designed  by  Jonas  dos  Santos  to  reinforce 
the  themes  of  global  kinship  and  communication. 

right:  Fabric  of  the  Community, 
detail.  Photo  © Link  Harper. 

below:  Fabric  ot  the  Community 

2000-,  © Jonas  dos  Santos  and 
the  Roswell  Museum  and 
Cultural  Center,  Roswell  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center,  Roswell, 

New  Mexico.  Photo  © Link  Harper, 


Seitu  Jones  fabricating  the  parts 
for  In  Memory  of  Richard  Wright. 
Photo  courtesy  of  651  ARTS 
and  Seitu  Jones. 


NEW  YORK 


In  Memory  of  Richard  Wright 

Public  art  installation 
Cast  ductile  steel  and  wood 
Fort  Greene  Park 

Freedom  Gates 

Installation  design 

Host  Organization:  651  ARTS 
Maurine  Knighton,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Seitu  Jones,  Sculptor,  Minnesota 


Brooklyn,  New  York  I As  inner  city  neighborhoods  revive, 
these  newly-attractive  communities  often  face  rapid 
demographic  change  that  seems  threatening  to  traditional 
residents.  The  changing  face  of  Brooklyn’s  Fort  Greene 
neighborhood  led  installation  artist  Seitu  Jones  to 
address  local  gentrification  by  commemorating  the 
community’s  African  American  heritage. 

During  his  three  month  Artists  & Communities  residency, 
Jones  consulted  closely  with  local  residents,  other  artists, 
the  Bogolan  Merchants  Association,  the  Fort  Greene 
ffistoric  Association,  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Community  Board  #2  and  the  Committee  for 
the  Restoration  of  Fort  Greene  Park. 

Seitu  Jones’  research  revealed  the  rich  history  of  Fort 
Greene  as  home  to  some  of  America’s  most  respected 
artists.  Flis  installation  In  Memory  of  Richard  Wright  celebrates 
this  famous  author,  who  reportedly  spent  his  mornings 
in  Fort  Greene  Park  while  composing  Native  Son. 


Fabricated  as  a reading  bench,  the  work  was  dedicated 
in  Fort  Greene  Park  in  May  2001.  The  installation  is  the 
first  in  a series  of  works  honoring  the  Fort  Greene 
neighborhood’s  rich  literary  heritage. 

Jones’  second  design,  Freedom  Gates,  commemorates 
Fort  Greene’s  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  as  a 
landmark  stop  on  the  Underground  Radroad.  Symbolizing 
the  journey  of  slaves  toward  freedom,  Freedom  Gates  awaits 
funding  and  approval  for  installation  outside  the 
heritage-listed  Lafayette  Avenue  Church. 


wright's  bench 


In  Memory  of  Richard  Wright. 

© Seitu  Ken  Jones  and  651 
ARTS.  Fort  Green  Park,  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  Photo  courtesy  of 
651  ARTS  and  Seitu  Jones. 
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ArtsQuest  2000  campers 
learning  about  the  art  ot  science. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Tony  Small  and 
the  Hayti  Heritage  Center. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


ArtsQuest  2000 

Community  musical 

Composed  and  directed  by  Tony  Small 

Aero  Song  Waltz  of  the  Butterflies 

Composed  by  Tony  Small 

Mad  Baby 

Composed  by  Darrell  Stover 

Host  Organization:  St.  Joseph’s  Historic  Foundation 
Hayti  Heritage  Center 
Dianne  Pledger,  Executive  Director 
Darrell  Stover,  Program  Director 

Artist:  Tony  Small,  Composer,  Indiana 

Durham,  North  Carolina  I Situated  in  the  heart  of  one  of 
the  country’s  fastest  growing  science  corridors,  the 
Hayti  Heritage  Center  chose  to  examine  the  relationship 
between  the  arts  and  science  through  their  Artists  & 
Communities  residency  with  composer  Tony  Small. 

To  support  Small  s residency,  the  Center  formed 
cooperative  partnerships  with  the  local  Durham  Museum 
of  Life  and  Science,  North  Carolina  Museum  of  Natural 
Science,  Morehead  Planetarium,  the  North  Carolina 
Botanical  Garden,  North  Carolina  State  University 
Departments  of  Applied  Marine  Ecology  and  Entomology, 
the  Duke  University  Zoology  Department,  National  Institute 
of  Environmental  Health  Science,  Reichold  Chemicals, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Central  University’s  Julius 
Chambers  Biomedical  / Biotechnology  Research  Institute. 

The  forty-nine  African  American  children  enrolled 
in  the  ARTSQUEST  2000  Summer  Camp  explored 
myriad  scientific  disciplines  through  site  visits, 
experiments,  and  presentations.  They  then  worked 
with  Small  and  other  local  musicians  to  create  lyrics 
and  melodies  about  their  experiences. 


The  resultant  composition  Aero  Song  was  premiered  at 
the  grand  opening  of  the  dinosaur  exhibit  at  the  North 
Carolina  Museum  of  Natural  Science,  and  the  Waltzof  the 
Butterflies  performed  at  the  Durham  Museum  of  Life  and 
Science  Butterfly  House  with  accompaniment  by  the 
North  Carolina  Jazz  Ensemble. 

Regular  mini-concerts  by  the  children  and  participating 
musicians  focused  on  each  week’s  scientific  discipline. 
Residency  activities  culminated  in  the  musical  ScienceQuest, 
presented  at  the  North  Carolina  School  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  in  July  2000.  The  ScienceQuest  soundtrack 
was  later  recorded,  as  was  the  song  Mad  Baby,  written  by 
Hayti  Heritage  Center  Program  Director  Darrell  Stover. 


ARTSQUEST  participants  sing 
Mad  Baby.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Tony  Small  and  the 
Hayti  Heritage  Center. 


Silent  But  Deadly-,  linocut  print 
by  William  Block,  from  Hardlines, 
© Richard  Mock  and  the 
Plains  Art  Museum 


NORTH  DAKOTA 


Hardlines 

Publication  of  lino-cut  prints 
Black  & white,  96  pages 

Contributing  writers:  Richard  Mock,  Claudia  M.  Pratt  and  Joyce  Hatton 
Illustrated  with  linocut  prints  by  Fargo-Moorhead  community 
members  and  Richard  Mock 
Published  by  the  Plains  Art  Museum 

Host  Organization:  Plains  Art  Museum 
Claudia  Pratt,  Education  Director 

Artist:  Richard  Mock,  Printmaker.  New  York 


Fargo,  North  Dakota  I The  Plains  Art  Museum  intended  to 
use  printmaker  Richard  Mock  s residency  to  pilot  future 
programming  at  and  raise  awareness  about  its  new 
Hannaher’s  Inc.  Print  Studio.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
three  month  residency,  the  Museum  published  a book 
documenting  the  Fargo — Moorhead  residents’  concerns 
that  went  on  to  garner  national  attention. 

Working  through  the  the  Moorhead  Community 
Education  Summer  Program  and  the  Fargo  Public  Schools 
Summer  School,  Mock  conducted  linocut  printmaking 
workshops  for  students  ages  ten-to-eighteen,  as  well  as  a 
separate  session  for  adults.  Participants  learned  about 
the  history  of  block  printing  and  of  social  commentary 
through  cartoons,  before  researching  local  issues  that 
impacted  their  lives. 

Using  the  Museum’s  printmaking  resources,  the 
community  members  practiced  translating  their  ideas 
from  designs  to  cut  lino  block.  Residency  activities  took 
on  an  international  flavor  with  the  partnership  of  the 
Dutch  company  Forbo  Industries,  which  donated  all  of 
the  linoleum  used  in  the  project. 


Drawing  and  cutting  the  linoleum 
block.  Photo  courtesy  of  Richard  Mock 
and  the  Plains  Art  Museum. 


Kids  and  Guns  Don't  Mix , linocut 
print  by  Adam  Schwankl, 
from  Hardlines,  © Richard  Mock 
and  the  Plains  Art  Museum. 


Each  workshop  participant  produced  up  to  five 
original  images.  The  body  of  work  was  mounted  in  the 
exhibition  Hardlines,  at  the  Plains  Art  Museum  from 
August — October  2000.  The  show  featured  an  array  of 
editorial  cartoons  dealing  with  issues  such  as  pollution, 
immigration  and  substance  abuse,  as  well  as  participants 
personal  memories  and  experiences. 

Visitors  previewed  over  ninety  prints  to  be  included  in 
the  book — also  titled  Hardlines — published  by  the  Museum 
in  October  2000.  Hardlines  was  subsequently  reviewed  by 
the  Alternative  Press  Review  and  Art  Educators,  stocked  by  museum 
bookstores  across  the  country,  and  used  as  an  art  education 
resource  text  by  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

As  a consequence  of  Mock’s  residency  the  Plains 
Art  Museum  has  elected  to  use  the  Artists  & Communities 
program  as  a model  for  future  summer  programs  and 
artist  residencies. 
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right  top:  Participants  from  the 
Community  Action  Youth 
program  painting  poles  with 
anti-smoking  messages. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Natasha  Mayers 
and  the  Southern  Ohio  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center. 


Community  Mural  Projects 

Conceived  and  facilitated  by  Natasha  Mayers 

Host  Organization:  Southern  Ohio  Museum  & Cultural  Center 
Kay  Bouyack,  Administrative  Director 
Dennis  Stewart,  Project  Director 

Artist:  Natasha  Mayers,  Mural  Artist,  Maine 


Portsmouth,  Ohio  I Muralist  Natasha  Mayers  brought 
a unique  vision  and  indomitable  energy  to  her  Artists  & 
Communities  residency,  working  with  residents  from  all 
sectors  of  the  community  to  create  a series  of  painted 
works  exploring  local  history,  contemporary  issues  and 
the  residents’  sense  of  place. 

To  ensure  that  Mayers  could  begin  activities  immediately 
upon  arriving,  the  Southern  Ohio  Museum  & Cultural 
Center  first  forged  strong  partnerships  between  the 
Portsmouth  Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  local 
elementary  and  high  schools,  the  Community  Action 
Youth  Program,  the  Episcopal  and  All  Saints  Church  and 
the  Southern  Ohio  Medical  Center’s  Adult  Daily  Living 
Program  for  people  with  Alzheimers. 


Painted  poles  by  members  of  the 
All  Saints  Episcopal  Church 
installed  In  Portsmouth’s  historic 
Boneyfiddle  neighborhood.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Natasha  Mayers  and 
the  Southern  Ohio  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center. 


Over  the  course  of  her  three  month  residency, 

Natasha  Mayers  met  regularly  with  participants  to  discuss 
ideas  and  develop  designs  for  a number  of  community- 
driven  projects.  These  included: 

• creating  life-sized  "kid  figures”  featured  in  the 
annual  River  Day  Parade 

• painting  a mural  depicting  the  history  of  travel 
along  the  Ohio  River 

• painting  a series  of  13  pilings  under  the  Sciotoville 
freeway  overpass  depicting  local  heroes,  Native 
American  history,  the  area’s  industrial  heritage, 
and  significant  landmarks 

• painting  trashcans  with  environmental  and  health  images 

• painting  traditional  African  motifs  on  boards  that  were 
then  mounted  on  the  exterior  boarded-up  windows 
of  a derelict  building  that  was  the  source  of  much 
community  anxiety  in  the  Farley  Square  neighborhood 

• painting  anti-smoking  themes  and  other  subjects  on 
poles  that  were  then  installed  in  prominent  locations  in 
the  community,  including  the  official  entry  to  the  city. 
All  of  the  works  created  during  Natasha  Mayers’ 

residency  were  designed  and  created  by  community 
members,  and  dedicated  in  a community  celebration. 

As  a result  of  students'  involvement  in  painting  the 
Sciotoville  underpass,  local  schools  and  families  have 
formed  a "Make  a Difference  Day”  committee  to  landscape 
and  maintain  the  site.  The  Committee  will  also  add  to  the 
body  of  work  by  painting  an  additional  pole  each  year. 


left:  Installing  Soul  Food  for 
Eyes,  created  by  students  frc 
Portsmouth  High  School.  Phc 
courtesy  ol  Natasha  Mayers 
the  Southern  Ohio  Museum 
and  Cultural  Center 


JunkJam”  participants  using 
a variety  of  percussion 
“instruments".  Photo  courtesy  of 
the  Lawton  Arts  & Humanities 
Council  and  Donald  Knaack. 


OKLAHOMA 


JunkJam™  Finale 

Percussion  performance 

Performed  by  Lawton  community  members 

Conducted  and  facilitated  by  Donald  Knaack 

JunkJam™  Sound  Sculptures 

Recycled  metal,  plastic,  wood 
Designed  and  fabricated  by  Donald  Knaack 

Host  Organization:  Lawton  Arts  & Humanities  Council 

Margaret  Chalfant,  Administrator 

Edwina  Reddick-Scott,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Donald  Knaack,  Multidisciplinary  Artist,  Vermont 


Pendleton,  Oregon  I The  Artists  <£■  Communities  residency  of 
percussion  artist  and  JunkMan  Donald  Knaack  brought 
together  over  850  Lawton  residents  of  all  ages  and 
backgrounds,  and  gave  participants  a new  perspective 
on  their  community  and  each  other. 

During  his  three  month  project,  Knaack  conducted 
weekly  workshop  sessions  with  the  Dunbar  Neighborhood 
Association,  the  Center  for  Creative  Living,  Taft  Alternative 
School,  Goodwill  Industries,  the  community  of  Medicine 
Park,  Cameron  University  and  a number  of  local  schools. 

Participants  were  introduced  to  the  idea  of  using 
recycled  materials — boxes,  buckets,  hubcaps,  cans — as 
percussion  instruments.  They  explored  traditional  and 
contemporary  drumming  techniques,  learning  that  anyone 
can  contribute  to  the  mix  of  rhythms  that  develop  during 
the  artist's  signature  JunkJams  . 


Donald  Knaack  and  participants 
from  the  Center  for  Creative 
Living  with  their  JunkJam™ 
Sound  Sculpture,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma.  Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Lawton  Arts  & Humanities 
Council  and  Donald  Knaack 


Knaack’ s residency  developed  an  international  flavor 
through  the  essential  partnership  of  Lawton’s  Percussive 
Arts  Society,  a world-recognized  center  that  celebrates 
all  things  percussion. 

Don  Knaack  worked  with  residents  and  local 
organizations  to  find  potential  percussion  ’ instruments” 
as  well  as  materials  for  permanent  JunkJam  " Sound  Sculptures 
or  "playstations."  The  sculptures  subsequently  became 
centerpieces  for  a program  of  five  mini-junkjam 
performances  leading  to  a culminating  JunkJam  " Finale 
held  at  the  Lawton  Percussive  Arts  Society  Museum  in 
December  2000. 


Sunflower  JunkJam™ 

Sound  Sculpture  created  by 
the  residents  of  Medicine  Park. 
Photo  courtesy  of  the  Lawton 
Arts  & Humanities  Council  and 
Donald  Knaack. 
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Tule  Wall  Hanging, 

© Pat  Courtney  Gold  and 
Crow’s  Shadow  Institute  of 
the  Arts  2000.  Photo  courtesy  ot 
Pat  Courtney  Gold  and  Crow’s 
Shadow  Institute  of  the  Arts. 


Past,  Present,  Future 

Mixed  media  mural 

Created  by  members  of  the  extended  Crow’s  Shadow  community 
Facilitated  by  Pat  Courtney-Gold 

Tule  Wall  Hanging 

Weaving 
Tule  fiber 

Created  by  members  of  the  extended  Crow’s  Shadow  community 
Facilitated  by  Pat  Courtney-Gold 

Host  Organization:  Crow's  Shadow  Institute  of  the  Arts 
Ingrid  Crampton,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Pat  Courtney  Gold,  Fiber  Artist,  Oregon 


Pendleton,  Oregon  I The  Artists  & Communities  residency  of 
Pat  Courtney-Gold  and  Crow’s  Shadow  Institute  of  the 
Arts  involved  tribal  members  whose  traditions  transcend 
recognized  geographical  boundaries,  and  who  define 
community’  more  through  culture  rather  than  proximity. 

Working  with  members  of  the  Umatilla,  Yakama,  Nez 
Perce,  and  Wasco  communities,  Courtney-Gold  s project 
explored  the  heritage  of  the  regional  Plateau  Nation 
people  whose  influence  traditionally  extends  from 
southern  British  Columbia  through  eastern  Washington 
and  Oregon,  to  western  Montana. 

In  Plateau  culture,  women  are  the  keepers  of  tradition, 
consequently  it  was  primarily  women  who  took  part  in 
project  activities.  Building  on  previous  work  with  the 
Institute,  the  artist  concentrated  her  three  month 
residency  on  increasing  the  women’s  awareness  of  their 
traditional  culture. 


OREGON 


Crow's  Shadow  project 
participants  gathering  cattails 
for  use  in  weaving. 

Photo  courtesy  of 

Pat  Courtney  Gold  and 

Crow's  Shadow  Institute  of  the  Arts. 


Pat  led  field  trips  to  indigenous  plant  habitats,  and 
lectured  on  plant  harvesting  and  processing,  as  well  as 
the  traditional  weaving  techniques  of  the  Plateau  people. 
Community  elders  were  seen  as  living  museums,  and 
invited  to  share  their  family  artifacts  and  history.  The 
twenty  participants,  ages  ten-to-seventy,  also  attended 
workshops  on  museum  procedures  for  collecting,  storing, 
and  accessing  cultural  artifacts  at  the  Tamastslikt  Cultural 
Institute  in  Pendleton;  Maryhill  Museum  in  Goldendale, 
Washington;  Yakima  Valley  Museum  in  Yakima,  Washington; 
the  Yakama  Nation  Cultural  Center  in  Toppenish, 
Washington;  and  the  Portland  Art  Museum  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  During  the  site  visits  a number  of  the  women 
identified  artifacts  representing  their  families,  reinforcing 
the  idea  of  their  being  contemporary  ambassadors  for  a 
vital  albeit  ancient  culture. 

Using  detailed  journals  that  documented  the  knowledge 
gained  through  their  research,  the  participants  worked 
with  Pat  Courtney-Gold  to  create  a mixed-media  mural 
titled  Past,  Present,  Future,  and  Tule  Wall  Hanging,  a contemporary 
weaving  using  traditional  fibers  and  twining  techniques. 
The  works  were  dedicated  in  October  2000  at  a community 
event  hosted  by  Crow’s  Shadow  Institute  of  the  Arts.  Tule  Wall 
Hanging  was  later  exhibited  at  the  annual  Northwest  Native 
American  Basketweavers  Gathering  in  October,  2001. 

Crow’s  Shadow  project  participants  examining 
traditional  Plateau  Nation  baskets. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Pat  Courtney  Gold  and 
Crow's  Shadow  Institute  of  the  Arts 


Wind,  © Robert  Possehl  2000, 
Barclay  Friends  School, 

North  Towanda.  Pennsylvania 
Photo  courtesy  of  Robert  Possehl 
and  the  Bradford  County  Regional 
Arts  Council 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Labyrinth  installations 

Designed  by  Robert  Possehl 

Host  Organization:  Bradford  County  Regional  Arts  Council 
Brooks  Eldrege  Martin,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Robert  Possehl,  Environmental  Artist,  Wisconsin 


Towanda,  Pennsylvania  I The  Bradford  County  Regional 
Arts  Council  had  a vision  of  extending  the  benefits  of 
environmental  artist  Robert  Possehls  meditative 
labyrinths  to  communities  throughout  Pennsylvania’s 
Northern  Tier  region.  To  that  end,  Possehl  consulted 
with  eleven  community  organizations  to  create  designs 
for  site-specific  works  designed  to  increase  cultural, 
community,  and  environmental  awareness. 

Possehl  met  with  each  group  a number  of  times  to  discuss 
the  community  goals,  concepts,  and  site  characteristics 
that  might  inform  his  work.  From  these  conversations, 
he  developed  designs  for  his  drawings  to  walk  in’  that 
invited  participants  to  explore  change,  movement,  and 
new  ways  of  interacting  as  part  of  a community. 

At  the  end  of  his  five  month  residency,  Possehl  had 
created  ten  original  designs  for  the  site  partners,  installing 
six  of  those  designs  as  impermanent  works  in  chalk, 
crushed  rock,  flowers,  paint  and  sawdust. 

Works  created  by  Robert  Possehl  include: 

• Fleur-De-Lis  for  the  French  Azilum  Historical  Site 
near  Wysox 

• Wind  for  the  Barclay  Friends  School  in  North  Towanda 

• Eagle  for  the  Tree  of  Life  Sanctuary  in  West  Clifford 

• Here  & Now:  Eliminate  Racism  Wherever  It  Exists  for  the  YWCA 
in  Erie 

• Love’s  Great  Mystery:  A Bereavement  Circle  for  Tyler  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Tunkhannock 

• Celestia:  Leader , Followers,  Leaders  for  the  Sullivan  County 
Historical  Society  in  LaPorte 

• Sun  Sc  Moon  for  the  Self-Discovery  Wellness  Arts  Center 
in  Montrose 

• Swallows  for  Rekindle  the  Spirit  Art  Center  in  Canton 

• Bird  in  Hand  for  the  North  Penn  High  School  in  Blossburg 

• River  Totem  / In  the  Valley  for  Carantouan  Greenway  in  Sayre. 


Here  and  Now — Eliminate  Racism 
Wherever  It  Exists,  © Robert  Possehl 
2000,  chalk  on  grass,  Erie  YWCA, 

Erie,  Pennsylvania  Photo  courtesy 
of  Robert  Possehl  and  the 
Bradford  County  Regional  Arts  Council 


The  Tree  of  Life  Sanctuary  developed  their  design 
Eagle  into  a permanent  garden  labyrinth,  dedicating  the 
site  in  May  2001.  Tyler  Memorial  Hospital's  Love’s  Great 
Mystey  and  the  Fleur-De-Lis  created  for  the  French  Azilum 
Historical  Site  were  dedicated  in  May  2002. 

Possehl  s work  was  showcased  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Arts  Agencies  (NASAA) 
in  Pittsburgh  in  November  2000.  In  the  conference  hotel, 
delegates  were  invited  to  join  him  in  creating  a meditative 
labyrinth  using  garden  seeds  symbolizing  the  collaboration 
and  growth  of  ideas  that  would  arise  from  the  meeting. 
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The  role  of  art  and  the  artist  in  documenting 
contemporary  society  is  debated  in 
Pep6n  Osorio's  many  meetings  with 
Escuela  students.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Pepon  Osorio  and  La  Escuela  de 
Artes  Plasticas, 

Badge  of  Honor,  Part  1;  © Pepdn  Osorio 
1995,  mixed  media  installation,  storefront 
adjacent  to  the  Urban  Development  and 
Special  Communities  Program,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico.  Photo  courtesy  of  Pepdn  Osorio 
and  La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas. 


PUERTO  RICO 


Pepon  Osorio:  Door  to  Door 

Multi-venue  installation  project 
Designed  and  created  by  Pepon  Osorio 

Host  Organization:  La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas 
Marimar  Benitez,  Chancellor 

Artist:  Pepon  Osorio,  Installation  Artist,  New  York 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  I Multi-media  installation  artist 
Pepon  Osorio  presented  his  work  in  his  native  Puerto 
Rico  for  the  first  time  through  his  Artists  & Communities 
residency  with  La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas. 

La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas  joined  with  the  Museo  de 
Arte  Contemporaneo,  the  Museo  de  Arte  de  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Museo  de  San  Juan  in  mounting  works  that  have 
gained  Osorio  international  acclaim:  Scene  of  the  Crime 
Whose  Crime?  (1993)’  Ab  Crying  Allowed  in  the  Barbershop 
(l994)  > Badge  of  Honor  (1995)  and  Home  Visits  (2000). 

During  his  four  month  residency,  Osorio  conducted 
workshops  with  teenagers  and  residents  of  the  Santurce 
neighborhood,  and  with  students  from  La  Escuela, 
exploring  their  perceptions  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
experience  in  their  native  home  and  as  emigrants  in  the 
United  States.  Together  they  developed  personal  works 
exploring  issues  of  identity  and  culture.  Osorio  worked 
with  a variety  of  other  groups,  including  government 
agencies  such  as  the  Department  of  the  Family. 

Badge  of  Honor,  Part  2-, 

© Pepon  Osorio  1995, 
mixed  media  installation, 
storefront  adjacent  to  the 
Urban  Development  and 
Special  Communities  Program, 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 

Photo  courtesy  of  Pepbn  Osorio 
and  La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas. 


The  students  went  on  to  help  install  Badge  of  Honor  in 
a storefront  run  by  the  Museo  de  San  Juan  in  Santurce. 
The  building  is  adjacent  to  the  Urban  Development  and 
Special  Communities  program,  a social  service  agency 
with  over  300  clients.  The  student/community  team  also 
worked  with  Osorio  to  install  his  two  other  works  in  the 
partnering  Museums  and  help  in  the  coordination  of  the 
traveling  installation,  Home  Visits. 

Pepon  Osorio:  Door  to  Door  premiered  in  September  2000 
with  the  simultaneous  opening  of  the  three  exhibitions. 
Transportation  was  provided  to  carry  visitors  between  the 
exhibition  spaces.  Osorio  continued  to  meet  regularly 
with  Department  of  the  Family  personnel  and  clients  to 
discuss  their  responses  to  his  work,  its  relationship  to  local 
community  concerns,  and  to  organize  the  Home  Visits  tour. 

Osorio’s  residency  concluded  in  October  2000  with 
his  participation  in  a three-day  international  art 
symposium  organized  by  La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas 
and  held  at  the  Instituto  de  Cultura  Puertorriquena. 
Presentation  of  his  distinctive  art-making  process  served 
as  the  basis  for  wide-ranging  analysis  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  culture  in  the  new  millennium. 

In  December  2001,  a comprehensive  study  of  Osorio’s 
work  was  published  by  La  Escuela  de  Artes  Plasticas 
(EAP  Press).  It  features  essays  by  nine  scholars,  color  and 
black  and  white  photographs  of  all  Osorio’s  oeuvre.  The 
publication  was  sponsored  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation 
and  the  Puerto  Rican  Community  Foundation. 


Learning  valuable  research, 
interviewing,  writing,  editing,  and 
production  skills  is  part  of  the 
Woonsocket  commllNITY  team 
experience.  Photos  courtesy  of 
Stephen  Farley  and  the  Woonsocket 
Neighborhood  Development  Corporation. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


A Different  View:  20th  Century  Stories 
From  the  Veterans  Memorial,  Fairmount 
and  Constitution  Hill  Neighborhoods 
in  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island 

Publication 

Black  & white,  80  pages 

Written  and  illustrated  by  Shalisa  Williams,  Jermaine  Warner, 
Brandy  Wilson,  Temitayo  Adenodi,  Tolulope  Adenodi, 

Tarika  Harmon,  Javier  Alicea  and  Aneliz  DeJesus 
Coordinated  and  facilitated  by  Stephen  Farley 
Designed  by  Stephen  Farley 

Host  Organization:  Woonsocket  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation 
Joe  Garlick,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Stephen  Farley,  Graphic  Artist,  Arizona 


A Different  View  20th  Century  Stories 
From  the  Veterans  Memorial, 
Fairmount  and  Constitution  Hill 
neighborhoods  in  Woonsocket, 

Rhode  Island,  cover,  © Stephen  Farley 
and  the  Woonsocket  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation  2000 
Image  courtesy  of  Stephen  Farley 
and  the  Woonsocket  Neighborhood 
Development  Corporation. 


Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island  I The  desire  of  local  residents 
to  reclaim  and  rebuild  their  community  after  years  of 
decline  became  the  focus  of  graphic  designer  Stephen 
Farley’s  Artists  & Communities  residency  with  the  Woonsocket 
Neighborhood  Development  Corporation  (WNDC). 

During  his  four  month  project,  Farley  acted  as 
mentor  to  a team  of  eight  African  American  and  Latino 
teenagers,  tutoring  them  in  planning,  research, 
interviewing,  writing,  editing,  design  and  production 
skills.  The  commUNITY  team  interviewed  twenty-nine 
long-term  and  more  recent  residents,  gathered  family 
snapshots,  mapped  the  community,  researched  local 
businesses,  schools  and  community  organizations,  and 
wrote  a series  of  articles  capturing  past  and  present 
aspects  of  life  in  three  working  class  neighborhoods  in 
Woonsocket.  The  teenagers  ultimately  took  responsibility 
for  the  concept  of  the  planned  publication,  tracing  the 
evolution  of  culturally  diverse  Woonsocket  neighborhoods 
over  a period  of  sixty  years — from  its  identity  as  a mill 
town  in  the  igLOS’  through  economic  and  social  decline 
in  the  '80s,  to  the  community’s  regeneration  in  the  '90s 
through  the  efforts  of  a group  of  "local  heroes”. 


A Different  View:  20th  Century  Stones  From  the  Veterans  Memorial, 
Fairmount,  and  Constitution  Hill  Neighborhoods  was  unveiled  at  a 
community  event  in  Woonsocket  in  October  2000.  The 
book  explores  the  close  family  and  community  ties  tested 
by  rapidly  changing  social  and  economic  conditions,  and 
celebrates  the  vision  of  those  residents  who  decided  to 
reclaim  their  deteriorating  neighborhoods  by  literally 
rebuilding  them  house-by-house. 

WNDC  used  Farley’s  residency  to  pilot  ideas  for  a 
neighborhood  artist-in-residence  program,  community 
youth  programming,  and  summer  employment 
opportunities  for  teens.  As  a result  of  this  project,  the 
WNDC  Board  incorporated  arts  programming  into  its 
neighborhood  revitalization  efforts  and  established  a 
permanent  work  / live  facility  for  visiting  artists.  The 
Woonsocket  Artist-in-Residency  Center  now  also  offers 
a community-access  computer  facility  for  local  residents, 
and  the  local  council  is  using  Farley’s  residency  model  in 
designing  youth  training  and  employment  programs. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Voices 

A multimedia  play 

Written  and  directed  by  Joseph  Hodge 

Host  Organization:  Ridge  Arts  Council 
Gymee  Sills,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Joseph  Hodge,  Theater  Artist,  California 


Batesburg-Leesville,  South  Carolina  I Theater  artist  Joseph 
Hodge's  Artists  & Communities  residency  engaged  three 
generations  of  residents  in  an  often  challenging  exchange 
about  community,  social  and  family  issues  of  the  past 
and  present. 

Voices  involved  students  from  Batesburg-Leesville  High 
School  and  the  eldest  members  of  the  community,  many 
of  whom  came  from  the  Batesburg-Leesvillle  Lifelong 
Learning  Center.  The  project  explored  the  generational 
divide  on  topics  as  diverse  as  love  and  dating,  race  relations, 
the  Confederate  flag,  spousal  abuse,  discipline,  step- 
parents and  loss. 

Hodge  began  his  four  month  residency  with  a series 
of  drama  workshops  for  the  participating  teenagers. 

He  then  interviewed  twenty  of  the  oldest  members  of  the 
community,  posing  questions  developed  by  the  teenagers. 
These  interviews  were  shot  on  digital  video,  and  later 
edited  into  thematic  segments. 


“The  Confederate  Flag"  from 
Voices,  directed  by  Joseph  Hodge. 
Photo  courtesy  of  the  Ridge  Arts 
Council  and  Joseph  Hodge. 


The  students  went  on  to  fashion  their  own  monologues 
in  response  to  the  perceptions,  questions  and  stories  of 
the  older  generation.  In  performance,  the  recorded 
vignettes  and  live  responses  created  a dialogue  between 
young  and  old,  with  the  young  participating  through  the 
ancient  medium  of  live  theater  and  the  old  participating 
via  the  relatively  new  medium  of  video. 

Three  performances  of  Voices  were  staged  in  December 
2000  in  Batesburg-Leesville’ s historic  Hayes  Auditorium. 
The  final  evening’s  performance  was  taped  by  South 
Carolina  Educational  Television  for  later  broadcast.  The 
students  were  also  invited  to  perform  Voices  at  the  South 
Carolina  State  Museum  in  Columbia. 


Sioux  Falls  2000 — The  Art  of  Change 
Sioux  Falls  2000 — Live 

Multidisciplinary  installation  & performance  event 
Facilitated  and  curated  by  Danny  Tisdale 

Host  Organization:  Washington  Pavilion  of  Arts  and  Science 
Steve  Hoffman,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Danny  Tisdale,  Multidisciplinary  Artist,  New  York 


SiOUX  Falls,  South  Dakota  I Multidisciplinary  conceptual 
artist  Danny  Tisdale  used  his  Artists  & Communities  residency, 
entitled  Sioux  Falls:  Past,  Present,  and  Future  to  promote  the 
message  EVERYONE  IS  AN  ARTIST,  encouraging 
participants  to  experiment  with  creative  process  to  capture 
aspects  of  community  life. 

Eventually  involving  over  320  community  members, 
Tisdale’s  three  month  project  began  with  weekly  Open  Studio 
2000  workshops  at  Washington  Pavilion,  where  participants 
of  all  ages  and  abilities  were  introduced  to  the  disciplines 
of  two-dimensional  and  three-dimensional  collage, 
photography  and  drawing. 

At  Whittier  Middle  School,  the  All-City  Art  Club, 
and  the  Sioux  Falls  Multicultural  Center,  Tisdale 
taught  participants  basic  photography  skills,  then  gave 
them  disposable  cameras  to  document  everyday  life  in 
their  neighborhoods. 

Working  with  a small  group  of  teenagers,  he  videotaped 
oral  histories  of  local  residents,  ranging  from  clients  in 
a homeless  shelter  to  members  of  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Tisdale  conducted  creative  writing  workshops  through 
the  local  juvenile  detention  center,  and  the  O'Gorman, 
Lincoln  and  Sioux  Falls  Christian  High  Schools. 
Subsequent  Open  Mic  Trilogy  events  featured  the  artist 
blending  quotes  from  famous  political  speeches  with  his 
own  writings,  and  local  residents  performing  songs, 
stories,  reminiscences  and  tall  tales  of  their  own. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 
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Sioux  Foils  2000 — 

The  Art  of  Change,  detail. 

Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Washington  Pavilion  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  Danny  Tisdale. 


Over  500  works  of  art  from  community  members  ages 
two-to-ninety  were  showcased  as  one  collaborative  piece 
in  the  multidisciplinary  installation,  Sioux  Falls  2000 — 

The  Art  of  Change . Art  of  Change  and  the  performance  event 
Sioux  Falls  2000 — Live  were  presented  at  the  Washington 
Pavilion  of  Arts  and  Science  in  December  2000. 

Sioux  Falls  2000  presented  a varied,  rich,  and  unorthodox 
picture  of  life  in  Sioux  Falls,  while  reinforcing  the  premise 
that  everyone — regardless  of  age  or  origin — can  participate 
in  the  creative  process. 


left:  Community  members 
participating  in  Danny  Tisdale's 
Open  Studio  sessions  create  over 
500  works  of  art  for  Sioux  Falls 
2000.  Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Washington  Pavilion  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  Danny  Tisdale. 


above:  Sioux  Falls  2000 — 

The  Art  of  Change,  installation 
view.  Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Washington  Pavilion  of  Arts  and 
Science  and  Danny  Tisdale 
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Local  volunteers  frame  the 
painted  panels  as  they  are 
completed  and  installed  In  the 
Polyptych.  Photo  courtesy  of 
Jeremiah  Miller  and  the 
Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Council. 


TENNESSEE 


Tullahoma  Polyptych 

Mural  installation 
4 panels,  IV  x 64’  each 
Designed  by  Jeremiah  Miller 

Painted  by  Jeremiah  Miller  and  Tullahoma  community  residents 
Tullahoma  City  Park 

Host  Organization:  Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Center 
Lucy  Hollis,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Jeremiah  Miller,  Painter,  North  Carolina 

Tullahoma,  Tennessee  I A polyptych  is  defined  by  Webster’s 
New  World  Dictionary  as  .any  arrangement,  as  an  altarpiece, 
having  more  than  three  leaves  or  panels  hinged  or  folded 
together ”.  Painter  Jeremiah  Miller  employed  this 
innovative  format  to  create  a public  artwork  presenting 
many  perspectives  of  the  physical  and  social  environment 
of  south  central  Tennessee. 

Miller  began  work  with  fourth  grade  students  from 
the  Bel  Aire,  Farrar,  Robert  E.  Lee  and  East  Lincoln 
Elementary  Schools.  He  talked  with  the  children  about 
the  special  features  of  their  communities — natural  and 
man-made — and  then  guided  them  in  creating  paintings 
about  their  favorite  places  and  activities  in  each  season. 

Painting  workshops  offered  through  the  Tullahoma 
Fine  Arts  Center  attracted  a cross-section  ol  older  adults, 
who  decided  to  concentrate  on  creating  images  depicting 
Tullahoma’s  social,  economic  and  historical  development. 
Jeremiah  Miller  also  designed  two  large-scale  landscapes  to 
be  painted  by  community  participants.  One  work  illustrates 
a familiar  but  unidentifiable  location  intended  to  evoke 
personal  responses  from  area  residents,  and  the  second  a 
specific  spot  where  one  might  find  privacy  and  solitude. 


Jeremiah  Miller  and  a group  of  local 
welders  fabricate  the  steel  armature 
for  the  Tullahoma  Polyptych 
Photo  courtesy  of  Jeremiah  Miller 
and  the  Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Council. 


Jeremiah  Miller  with  opened 
Tullahoma  Polyptych,  showing  grid 
of  community  paintings.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Jeremiah  Miller  and  the 
Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Council. 

Seeking  a way  to  integrate  these  myriad  personal 
visions  of  Tullahoma,  the  artist  devised  the  Tullahoma 
Polyptych  as  an  interactive,  multi-paneled  installation  that 
progressively  opens  out  to  reveal  different  perspectives 
of  life  in  Tullahoma  at  the  turn  of  the  20th  Century. 

The  completed  Tullahoma  Polyptych  was  constructed  in 
Tullahoma  City  Park,  and  dedicated  at  a community 
event  in  November  2000.  Since  then,  the  installation  of 
new  works  in  the  Polyptych  has  become  the  community's 
means  of  documenting  changes  in  the  local  environment. 


Tullahoma  Polyptych,  details 
showing  work  by  fourth  grade 
students  from  the  Bel  Aire,  Farrar, 
Robert  E.  Lee  and  East  Lincoln 
Elementary  Schools.  Photo 
courtesy  of  Jeremiah  Miller  and 
the  Tullahoma  Fine  Arts  Council. 


Political  and  social  activist 
Barabara  Jordan.  Photo  courtesy 
of  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 


TEXAS 


The  Barbara  Jordan  Story 

A play 

Written  by  Marsha  Jackson-Randolph 

Host  Organization:  Zachary  Scott  Theatre  Center 
Judy  Matetzschk,  Director  of  Project  InterAct 

Artist:  Martha  Jackson-Randolph,  Playwright,  Georgia 


Austin,  Texas  I Born  in  1936,  Barbara  Jordan  became  the 
first  African  American  woman  to  serve  in  the  Texas  State 
Senate,  the  first  elected  black  official  to  both  preside  over 
that  body  and  chair  a major  committee,  and  the  first 
freshman  Senator  ever  named  to  the  Texas  Legislative 
Council.  Subsequently  elected  to  U.S.  Congress  in  1972, 
she  was  a passionate  champion  of  the  rights  of  poor, 
black  and  disadvantaged  people. 

Playwright  Marsha  Jackson-Randolph  and  the  Zachary 
Scott  Theatre  Center  devised  their  Artists  Sc  Communities 
partnership  as  a means  of  developing  a new  play  presenting 
the  life  and  legacy  of  this  American  "she-ro  ”. 

Jackson-Randolph  divided  her  time  between  Houston 
and  Austin,  the  two  Texas  cities  where  Barbara  Jordan  lived 
and  worked  for  much  of  her  life.  Working  in  Ms.  Jordan’s 
native  community  of  Houston,  Jackson-Randolph 
interviewed  long-time  residents  of  the  5th  Ward  about 
Jordan’s  early  influences:  family,  church,  school  and  the 
neighborhood  itself.  The  writer  also  met  with  Ms.  Jordan’s 
family  members,  fellow  churchwomen,  and  adult 
contemporaries  who  spoke  about  significant  events  in 
Jordan’s  professional  life:  the  early  Civil  Rights  movement, 
her  time  in  law  school,  election  to  the  Texas  legislature, 
and  her  participation  in  the  Nixon  impeachment  hearings. 
Jackson-Randolph  also  interviewed  Ms.  Jordan’s 
contemporaries  and  researched  her  teachings  through 
the  LBJ  School  of  Public  Affairs  at  the  University  of 
Texas — Austin. 


Drama  workshops  at  Austin’s  Barbara  Jordan  High 
School  and  Barbara  Jordan  Elementary  School  in  Houston 
followed,  during  which  students  explored  the  similarities 
and  differences  between  themselves  and  Jordan. 

During  this  research,  Marsha  Jackson-Randolph 
continually  shared  drafts  of  her  work  with  her  interviewees. 
A staged  reading  of  The  Barbara  Jordan  Stoiy  was  presented  at 
Zachary  Scott  Theatre  in  December  2000  for  those  who 
had  participated  in  the  play's  development. 


Artist  Marsha  Jackson  Randolph 
working  with  kids  from 
Houston’s  5th  Ward  where 
Barabara  Jordan  was  based. 


left  and  below:  Stills  from  the 
animated  film  Nine  Mile  Canyon: 
Under  Construction, 

© Karen  Aqua,  Ken  Field,  and 
The  Children's  Museum  of  Utah 
2000.  Images  courtesy  of 
Karen  Aqua  and  Ken  Field. 


UTAH 


Nine  Mile  Canyon:  Under  Construction 

Animated  film 
Color,  14  minutes 

Artwork  by  students  from  Creekview  Elementary  School 
Directed  by  Karen  Aqua 

Sound  by  students  from  Creekview  Elementary  School 
Directed  by  Ken  Field 
Produced  by  Karen  Aqua  and  Ken  Field 
Coordinated  by  Karey  Rawitscher 

Host  Organization:  Children's  Museum  of  Utah 
Karey  Rawitscher,  Education  Manager 

Collaborating  Artists;  Karen  Aqua,  Filmmaker;  Massachusetts 
Ken  Field,  Sound  Artist;  Massachusetts 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  I Through  its  Artists  & Communities  project, 
the  Children’s  Museum  of  Utah  sought  to  create  components 
for  a larger  educational  package  about  the  Nine  Mile 
Canyon  region’s  geological,  cultural  and  social  history. 

Focusing  on  the  Nine  Mile  Canyon  area  near  Price, 
Utah,  filmmaker  Karen  Aqua  and  sound  artist  Ken  Field 
worked  with  teacher  Leigh  Ludington's  fourth  grade 
students  from  the  local  Creekview  Elementary  School. 
The  children  researched  the  history  and  prehistory  of  the 
Canyon  as  part  of  their  school  curriculum,  then  took 
field  trips  with  the  residency  artists  to  study  and  draw 
Native  American  rock  art,  artifacts  and  dinosaur  skeletons. 

Aqua  taught  workshops  on  basic  animation,  and  the 
students  created  artwork  using  cut-out  and  flipbook 
techniques.  Field,  meanwhile,  worked  with  the  fourth 
graders  to  create  and  record  the  film  soundtrack  and  the 
narrative.  Several  students  performed  Field’s  original 
compositions  as  well  as  music  they  had  been  studying. 

During  their  four  month  residency,  Karen  Aqua 
and  Ken  Field  also  presented  a series  of  animation  and 
sound  workshops,  gallery  exhibitions,  film  screenings 
and  music  performances  in  the  communities  of  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Price,  as  well  as  an  accredited  workshop  at  the 
University  of  Utah. 


Nine  Mile  Canyon:  Under  Construction  premiered  in  February 
2001,  at  the  Price  Crown  Theatre  and  at  the  Children’s 
Museum  Little  Star  Theatre.  Using  the  children’s 
imagery,  the  film  traces  the  unique  heritage  of  a region 
noted  for  fossil  deposits,  prehistoric  petroglyphs  and 
pictograph  panels  left  by  the  Archaic,  Fremont  and  Ute 
people,  and  the  historic  interplay  between  Native  people, 
pioneer  settlers,  Buffalo  Soldiers  and  the  railroad. 

The  children’s  artwork  was  also  exhibited  at  both  the 
Children’s  Museum  and  the  College  of  Eastern  Utah 
Prehistoric  Museum  in  Price.  One  of  the  drawings  from 
Nine  Mile  Canyon  subsequently  won  a statewide  contest 
sponsored  by  the  Utah  State  Historical  Society,  and  was 
featured  on  posters  commemorating  Utah  Prehistory  and 
Heritage  Week. 

Nine  Mile  Canyon:  Under  Construction  can  be  viewed  online 
at  http://www.archaeologychannel.org. 


The  Nine  Mile  Canyon  project 
team  on  a field  trip  to 
view  petroglyphs.  Photo  courtesy 
of  Karen  Aqua  and  Ken  Field. 


Visual  Anthropology 


VERMONT 


An  enquiry  into  the  role  the  arts  can  play  in  creating  awareness, 
vitality  and  positive  economic  impact 
Facilitated  by  Beliz  Brother 


Host  Organization:  Rockingham  Arts  and  Museum  Project 
Robert  McBride,  Executive  Director 


Artist:  Beliz  Brother,  Visual  Artist,  Washington 


Artist  Beliz  Brother  with  a 
Visual  Anthropology  participant. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Beliz  Brother 
and  the  Rockingham  Art  and 
Museum  Protect. 


BellOWS  Falls,  Vermont  I During  her  four  month  Artists  & 
Communities  residency,  sculptor  Beliz  Brother  worked  with 
local  residents,  business  leaders,  and  artists  developing 
ways  to  incorporate  the  arts  into  local  revitalization  efforts. 

Brother  predicated  her  activities  on  the  firm  belief  that 
an  artist  can  directly  involve  a community  in  creating  art  by 
working  alongside  community  members  and  participating 
in  their  projects — and  that  over  an  extended  period  of  time 
this  working  together  facilitates  understanding  and 
becomes  an  effective  vehicle  for  positive  change. 

Early  meetings  between  Beliz  Brother  and  a range  of 
community  entities  identified  local  tourism  and  the 
redevelopment  of  downtown  Bellows  Falls  as  related  focal 
points  for  her  enquiry. 

Brother  consulted  with  the  architects  developing  the 
Bellows  Falls  Connecticut  River  Byways  Interpretive  Center, 
and  helped  identify  opportunities  to  involve  local  artists 
and  artisans  in  creating  temporary  and  permanent 
artworks  and  exhibits  for  the  facility. 


The  One  Hundred  Favorite  Places  of 
Bellows  Falls:  Linda  Striedleck  at 
Dairy  Joy,  © Beliz  Brother  and  the 
Rockingham  Art  and  Museum  Project 
2000.  Photo  courtesy  of  Beliz 
Brother  and  RAMP. 


She  also  collaborated  with  the  Economic  Corporation  of 
Newport  (ECON)  of  Newport,  New  Hampshire  and  artist 
Verandah  Porche,  in  exploring  new  models  of  tourism  that 
could  give  meaningful  interpretations  of  their  respective 
communities  and  reflect  an  authentic  sense  of  place. 

Beliz  Brother’s  residency  helped  raise  awareness  of  the 
Rockingham  Arts  and  Museum  Project’s  Exner  Project,  an 
artists’  residential  and  studio  facility  in  downtown 
Bellows  Falls.  She  also  left  behind  a legacy  of  ideas  for 
integrating  art  and  artists  into  future  civic  projects. 
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VIRGINIA 


Blue  Ridge  Bridge 

Community  music  composition  project 
Coordinated  by  Anthony  Kelley 

Closer 

Composition  for  orchestra  and  chorus 
Composed  by  Anthony  Kelley 

Overture  for  a New  Millennium 

Composition  for  orchestra 
Composed  by  Matthew  Johnson 

Host  Organizations:  Sweet  Briar  College 
Rebecca  Massie  Lane,  Director,  College  Galleries 
Virginia  Center  for  the  Creative  Arts 
Craig  Pleasants,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Anthony  Kelley,  Composer,  Virginia 


Sweet  Briar,  Virginia  I C omposer  Anthony  Kelley’s  intent 
during  his  three  month  Artists  & Communities  residency  was 
to  develop  new  compositions  joining  the  divergent 
traditions  of  "old  time"  music  drawn  from  the  Scots-Irish 
inhabitants  of  the  Appalachian  hills,  with  the  African 
American  plantation  gospel  music  of  the  lowlands. 

Initially  working  through  the  Amherst  County 
Public  Schools  New  Horizons  Summer  Enrichment  Program, 

Kelley  conducted  music  composition  workshops  with 
fifteen  African  American  and  Caucasian  young  people 
from  the  area. 

He  then  went  on  to  establish  the  Blue  Ridge  Bridge  workshops, 
assisting  an  additional  ten  middle  and  high  school 
students  in  researching  the  musical  heritage  of  the  region, 
working  with  local  instrumental  and  gospel  musicians, 
and  learning  the  rudiments  of  music  composition. 


The  Deer  Creek  Boys  at  the 
Blue  Ridge  Bridge  premier  concert. 
Photo  courtesy  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  the  Virginia  Center  for  the 
Creative  Arts,  and  Anthony  Kelley. 


During  his  residency,  Anthony  Kelley  composed  his 
own  new  piece  for  orchestra  and  chorus,  Closer.  He  also 
helped  guide  the  students  in  creating  a number  of  new 
works.  High  school  student  Matthew  Johnson  composed 
an  orchestral  work,  Overture  for  a New  Millennium,  while  other 
participants  composed  works  for:  fiddle;  mandolin  and 
bass;  solo  piano;  chorus;  and  woodwind  quartet. 

The  new  works  were  premiered  at  Blue  Ridge  Bridge  concerts 
presented  in  October  2000  at  the  Sweet  Briar  College 
Babcock  Fine  Arts  Center. 

The  Virginia  Commission  of  the  Arts  generously  funded  two  additional 
host  sites  for  Millennium  residencies  using  Artist  and  Communities  approved 
artists.  City  of  Norfolk  Commission  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  hosted 
photographer  and  digital  artist  David  Joyce.  Theatre  IV in  collaboration 
with  the  Richmond  Symphony  hosted  composer  Anthony  Kelly  for  a two 
month  residency. 


A full  house  tor  the  Blue  Ridge  Bridge 
concert.  Photo  courtesy  of  Sweet  Briar 
College,  the  Virginia  Center  for  the 
Creative  Arts,  and  Anthony  Kelley. 


Water  of  Life  Millennium  Plaza, 

© Wen-ti  Tsen  and  the  Allied  Arts  Council  of 
Yakima  Valley  2000,  Yakima,  Washington 
Photos  courtesy  of  Wen-ti  Tsen  and  the 
Allied  Arts  Council  of  Yakima  Valley. 


WASHINGTON 


Water  of  Life  Millenium  Plaza 

Public  art  space 

Basalt,  bronze,  water,  cast  concrete,  fiber  optics,  80’  X 80’ 
Yakima,  Washington 
Designed  by  Wen-ti  Tsen 

Host  Organization:  Allied  Arts  Council  of  Yakima  Valley 
Elizabeth  Herres  Miller,  Executive  Director 

Artist:  Wen-ti  Tsen,  Visual  Artist,  Massachusetts 


Yakima,  Washington  ! The  Allied  Arts  Council  envisioned 
an  Artists  Sc  Communities  project  that  would  connect  the 
Yakima  River  corridor  of  small  communities  in  an 
artistic  venture.  This  commitment  resulted  in  intense 
community  involvement  that  helped  multidisciplinary 
artist  Wen-ti  Tsen  build  bridges  and  encourage 
communication  between  the  disparate  residents  of 
Yakima  Valley.  Together,  the  residency  partners  created  a 
model  for  how  communities  can  use  the  arts  to  shape  an 
identity  that  transcends  social  and  cultural  differences. 

The  artist  lived  for  a total  of  nine  months  in  the 
area,  conducting  a variety  of  local  projects  to  help  him 
become  familiar  with  the  many  facets  of  the  community. 
At  the  Central  Washington  Agricultural  Fair,  Tsen 
engaged  in  extended  mural  and  installation  projects 
with  students  from  Heritage  College  in  the  Yakama 
Indian  Reservation,  and  from  the  Central  Washington 
University  Fine  Arts  Department. 

Soliciting  ideas  about  what  represented  the  region  of 
south  central  Washington,  Tsen  consulted  with  residents 
of  all  ages  and  backgrounds.  He  specifically  sought  out 
known  artists  for  their  opinions. 


Design  proposals  for  a major  public  art  space  were 
presented  to  a community  selection  committee  and  to  the 
public  for  comment.  Through  this  process,  Wen-ti  Tsen 
devised  a plan  that  converted  an  8,100  square-foot  parking 
lot  in  the  city  center  into  a sculptural  plaza  designed  to  serve 
as  a congregating  spot  for  the  area’s  evolving  community  of 
European,  Hispanic  and  Yakama  Indian  residents. 

The  final  design  for  Water  of  Life  incorporates  symbols 
of  the  region’s  agricultural  heritage  and  natural 
environment:  water,  rock,  fiber  optic  light,  bronze 
sculptures  and  castings  of  work  tools.  Works  by  local 
artists  and  "power  totems”  representing  the  past,  present, 
and  future  of  the  Valley  are  also  featured,  in  windows  set 
into  the  concrete  walls. 

The  Water  of  Life  Millennium  Plaza  was  constructed  in 
Yakima’s  historic  downtown  district.  The  work  realized  its 
potential  significance  for  the  people  of  Yakima  Valley  when 
it  was  designated  the  local  site  for  a public  commemoration 
for  the  victims  of  the  September  Ilth  terrorist  attacks. 
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Ira  Bernstein  teaches  percussive 
dance  at  Bridge  of  Dreams  Festival. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Bridge  of  Dreams 

Musical  theater 

Written  and  composed  by  community  members  of  Harts, 

West  Virginia  and  Lawrence  Siegel 
Facilitated  and  directed  by  Lawrence  Siegel 

Host  Organization:  Step  by  Step,  Inc. 

Michael  Tierney,  Director 

Artist:  Lawrence  Siegel,  Composer,  New  Hampshire 

John  Hermann  and  Pete  Sutherland, 
guest  artists  at  the  Bridge  of 
Dreams  Festival. 


Harts,  West  Virginia  I Composer  Lawrence  Siegel  and  host 
organization  Step  by  Step  saw  their  six  month  Artists  & 
Communities  partnership  as  a potential  way  to  bridge  the 
geographical  and  social  barriers  that  traditionally 
fragmented  the  Lincoln  County  area.  Siegel  brought  to 
this  work  a decade’s  experience,  through  his  Verbatim 
Project,  of  using  vernacular  speech  and  musical  styles  as 
the  raw  materials  for  performance  works  celebrating 
place  and  community. 

Siegel  conducted  a series  of  workshops  in  Harts 
that  illustrated  the  lives  and  traditional  culture  of  rural 
Appalachia.  More  than  eighty  community  members 
ranging  from  ten  years  old  to  eighty  shared  personal 
stories,  family  histories  and  local  legends.  Drawing  on 
the  skills  of  local  and  nationally-known  Appalachian 
musicians,  the  residency  also  offered  sessions  in  clogging, 
and  in  fiddling  and  banjo-playing. 

Working  with  Siegel,  the  community  participants 
devised  scenes,  composed  melodies  and  wrote  linking 
musical  pieces,  capturing  in  song  many  heritage  practices 
in  danger  of  being  lost. 


Step  by  Step  and  community  members  worked  closely 
with  the  artist  in  organizing  a major  three-day  celebration 
of  traditional  Appalachian  mountain  life.  The  folk  opera 
Bridge  of  Dreams  premiered  at  the  inaugural  Harts  Bridge  of 
Dreams  Festival  in  September  2000,  where  nightly 
stagings  of  the  production  provided  a focus  for  the  event. 

Lawrence  Siegel  and  the  community  of  Harts  were 
subsequently  invited  to  showcase  Dreams  at  the  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Rural  Development  Council 
in  Washington,  D.C..  Delegates  to  the  conference — rural 
development  representatives  from  throughout  the  United 
States — enthusiastically  applauded  the  opera  as  a model 
for  how  arts  participation  at  the  local  level  could  help 
revitalize  community  life. 


WISCONSIN 


Eyes  That  Can  Hear 

Compact  disc  of  new  percussion  works 

Featuring  compositions  and  performances  by  Richie  Plass, 

Jennifer  Stevens  and  Ted  Skenandore 

Composed,  performed  and  recorded  by  Andrew  Drury 

Produced  by  Andrew  Drury  and  the  Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program 

Host  Organization:  Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program 
Beth  Bashara,  Director 

Artist:  Andrew  Drury,  Composer,  New  York 


Oneida,  Wisconsin  I Percussionist  Andrew  Drury  began 
seven  months  of  work  with  the  people  of  the  Oneida 
Nation  by  immersing  himself  in  the  traditions,  tribal 
structure,  social  and  cultural  issues,  and  rules  governing 
the  autonomous  Native  community. 

Working  with  over  125  young  people  and  adults 
through  the  local  schools  and  recreation  centers,  Drury 
conducted  weekly  percussion  workshops — "Junk  Jam” 
sessions — that  developed  participants’  skills  and  explored 
contemporary  rhythms  of  jazz,  funk,  and  hip  hop 
through  playing  with  a variety  of  recycled  materials — 
bottles,  cans,  buckets  and  pots. 

These  sessions  helped  develop  rhythmic  skills  in  order 
to  emphasize  the  value  of  working  cooperatively  to  create 
a finished  work.  Drury's  improvisational  approach 
allowed  for  broad  creative  input  as  well  as  an  expressive 
outlet  for  the  stresses  of  adolescence  ordinarily  not  easily 
accommodated  in  the  school  curriculum. 

Three  local  artists  began  to  work  closely  with  Drury 
early  in  his  residency,  exploring  ways  to  marry  native 
traditions  with  their  training  in  classical  music,  poetry 
and  blues  drumming.  This  collaboration  resulted  in  the 
CD  Eyes  That  Can  Hear. 


Jennifer  Stevens  recording 
"Spirit  Song”  for  the  CD  of 
new  percussion  works, 

Eyes  That  Can  Hear , 

©Andrew  Drury  and  the 
Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program  2000. 
Photo  courtesy  of  the 
Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program 
and  Andrew  Drury. 


Drummer  and  poet  Richie  Plass  is  featured  on  the 
spoken-word  piece  Eyes  That  Can  Hear-,  singer  Jennifer 
Stevens  combines  her  classical  voice  training  with  native 
drumming  on  Spirit  Song;  and  drummer  Ted  Skenandore 
realizes  a long  held  dream  of  creating  a composition 
incorporating  the  rhythmic  throb  of  his  Harley 
motorcycle,  in  Harley  Heartbeat. 

Drury’s  residency  offered  new  creative  outlets  for  all 
participants,  and  provided  the  Onieda  community  new 
ways  of  expressing  themselves.  Because  of  his  work  in 
Oneida,  more  students  are  participating  in  extra 
curricular  music  classes  at  the  school,  community  artists 
continue  to  develop  new  compostions,  and  the  Oneida 
Nation  Arts  Board  has  continued  its  commitment  to 
providing  residencies  in  Oneida. 


Ted  Skenandore  and  Andrew  Drury 
recording  "Harley  Heartbeat”  for 
the  CD  of  new  percussion  works, 

Eyes  That  Can  Heat , © Andrew  Drury 
and  the  Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program 
2000.  Photo  courtesy  of  the  Oneida 
Nation  Arts  Program  and  Andrew  Drury. 


History  Quilt,  © Don  Kennell  and 
the  Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council 
2000,  Pinedale  Town  Park, 
Pinedale,  Wyoming. 

Photo  © David  Vaughn. 


WYOMING 


above:  Members  of  the  Pinedale 
Senior  Center  sculpt  tiles  depicting 
local  icons  and  landmarks  in 
workshops  with  Don  Kennell. 
Photo©  David  Vaughn. 

left:  Slice  ot  Paradise, 

© Don  Kennell  and  the 
Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council  2000, 
Pinedale  High  School, 

Pinedale,  Wyoming. 

Photo  © David  Vaughn. 

right:  A Hat  Full  ot  History, 

© Don  Kennell  and  the 
Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council  2000, 
Sublette  County  Park,  Pinedale, 
Wyoming.  Photo  © David  Vaughn 


Slice  of  Paradise 

Sculpture 

Steel,  concrete,  slate  and  cast  aluminum,  7’  x 5’ 
Designed  and  fabricated  by  Don  Kennell  and 
Pinedale  High  School  Advanced  Art  Class 
Diane  Mclean,  Teacher,  Pinedale  High  School 

A Hat  Full  of  History 

Sculpture 

Powder  coated  steel,  copper  and  cast  aluminum 
on  a concrete  base,  15’  x 5’ 

Designed  and  fabricated  by  Don  Kennell, 

The  residents  of  Sublette  County  and  David  Klaren 
Sublette  County  Park 

History  Quilt 

Mosaic  wall 
Ceramic  tile,  10’  x 6’ 

Designed  and  fabricated  by  Don  Kennell  and 
members  of  the  Pinedale  Senior  Center 
Pinedale  Town  Park 

Host  Organization:  Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council 
Jo  Crandall,  Board  Chair  and  Executive  Director 
David  Klaren,  Project  Coordinator 

Artist:  Don  Kennell,  Sculptor,  New  Mexico 


PINEDALE,  WYOMING  I The  introduction  of  sculptor  Don 
Kennell  and  his  work  immediately  sparked  conversations 
across  Pinedale  on  the  role  of  art  and  artmaking  in 
public  life.  This  dialogue  continued  throughout  Kennell’s 
eight  month  residency,  during  which  the  artist  spoke  at  a 
series  of  public  meetings  about  his  vision  of  public  artworks 
collaboratively  developed  by  community  members. 

With  intense  public  scrutiny  as  a backdrop,  Don  Kennell 
involved  teenagers,  adults  and  elders  in  the  creation  of 
three  sculptural  works  illustrating  different  perspectives 
on  sites,  symbols  and  events  unique  to  Pinedale. 

Twenty-one  students  from  Pinedale  High  School 
collaborated  to  design  and  fabricate  a work  depicting  the 
rich  environment  of  the  region.  Together  with  Kennell, 
they  created  Slice  of  Paradise . Permanently  installed  on  the 
grounds  of  the  High  School  in  June  2000,  Slice  of  Paradise 
has  since  become  a gathering  spot  for  the  student  body. 


Kennell’s  proposal  for  a major  public  sculpture 
depicting  Pinedale  renewed  passionate  discussions  about 
how  the  community  should  be  represented.  The  design 
of  an  abstracted  cowboy  silhouette  incorporating 
symbols  of  the  region  evolved  from  the  ideas  of  the  forty 
residents  involved  in  those  talks.  Twelve  of  those  people — 
adults  and  teenagers — went  on  to  work  with  Kennell  and 
local  artist  David  Klaren  to  create  the  sculpture,  A Hat  Full 
oj  History,  which  was  permanently  installed  in  Sublette 
County  Park  in  November  2000. 

Kennell  also  worked  with  forty-five  members  of  the 
Hi-Country  Senior  Center.  Together  they  created 
elaborately  carved  and  decorated  clay  tiles  that  they 
incorporated  into  the  mosaic,  History  Quilt,  permanently 
installed  in  Pinedale  Town  Park  in  November  2000. 

Don  Kennell’s  residency  became  a forum  for  the 
residents  of  Pinedale  to  explore  ideas  about  the  value  that  the 
arts  brought  to  their  community.  The  project  also  helped 
the  Pinedale  Fine  Arts  Council  inaugurate  a partnership 
with  the  Town  Council  to  develop  a sculpture  garden  and 
outdoor  performance  space  in  Pinedale  Town  Park. 


SELECTING  AN  ARTIST 


Artists  & Communities  designed  a process 
to  help  its  host  organizations  select 
their  residency  partners  from  over 
300  artists  available  through  the 
program.  The  following  guiding 
principles  can  also  help  identify  the 
artist  who  will  work  best  with  your 
community: 

NO  (WO)MAN  IS  AN  ISLAND. 

You  are  designing  a community- 
based  effort,  so  it  is  essential  to 
involve  community  members  during 
all  stages.  This  is  particularly 
important  when  selecting  the  artist 
who  will  be  the  fulcrum  for  your 
project  and  will  be  expected  to 
work  closely  with  people  in  your 
neighborhood.  The  most  successful 
Artists  & Communities  residencies 
developed  through  intensive 
consultation  with  local  residents; 
the  artist  selection  was  usually  the 
responsibility  of  a small  committee 
comprised  of  community  and  host 
organization  representatives. 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU'RE  DOING. 

Community  artist  residencies  can 
take  many  forms  and  engage  local 
participation  in  equally  different 
ways.  The  first  step  in  deciding 
what  type  of  project  you  want  is  to 
describe  your  ideal  scenario.  Some 
questions  you  might  ask  include: 

How  much  input  will  the  artist  have 
in  developing  the  project  themes? 

What  relationship  will  the  artist  have 
with  the  community — will  they  work 
independently  in  a studio,  invite 
feedback  from  community 
members,  consult  with  residents 
about  how  the  project  themes  will 
be  realized,  guide  those  residents 
in  creating  artwork,  etc.? 


Will  this  project  relate  to  past  / 
current  / future  work  taking  place 
in  the  community? 

Is  the  process  or  the  product  more 
important? 

What  benefits  will  the  project  and 
work  created  through  the  project 
bring  to  your  community? 

KNOW  WHAT  YOU  ARE  AND 
WHAT  YOU  WANT. 

Brainstorm  about  the  most 
appropriate  creative  medium  to 
work  in,  likely  local  participants, 
and  possible  project  themes.  Define 
the  social,  economic,  cultural  and 
physical  landscape  that  the  artist  will 
be  working  in.  This  information, 
together  with  your  vision  for  the 
project,  will  provide  a context 
for  considering  how  the  artists’ 
experience,  work  and  philosophical 
approach  might  fit  within  your 
community. 

KNOW  YOUR  ARTIST  AND  LET 
THEM  KNOW  YOU. 

Contact  regional  arts  organizations, 
state  arts  agencies  and  local  arts 
councils  for  information  and 
contact  details  about  artists  working 
in  your  region.  Read  as  many  artists’ 
resumes  as  you  can,  and  look  at 
examples  of  their  recent  work. 
Interview  those  whose  experience 
seems  to  best  fit  your  community’s 
needs — in  person,  if  possible.  This 
conversation  is  an  opportunity  for 
both  parties  to  gauge  whether  the 
relationship  will  be  a good  fit — talk 
frankly  about  the  environment  in 
which  the  artist  will  be  working,  share 
your  visions  for  the  project,  and  be 
realistic  about  the  available  resources. 
Contact  key  people  from  the  artist's 


past  projects  to  discuss  their 
experience  working  with  the  artist. 

SOME  POINTS  TO  CONSIDER: 

Has  the  artist  been  involved  in 
similar  projects  in  the  past? 

Is  the  artist’s  work  of  a style  and  a 
standard  appropriate  to  your 
community? 

Does  the  artist  have  an  approach  to 
community  engagement  that  is 
appropriate  to  your  neighborhood 
and  to  your  vision  of  the  project? 

Do  you  and  the  artist  share  that  vision? 

Do  you  and  the  artist  communicate 
easily?  Are  you  comfortable 
exploring  new  ideas  with  each  other? 

Do  you  both  have  the  flexibility  to 
negotiate  changes  to  the  project  plan? 

Is  the  artist  comfortable  having  a 
multi-faceted  role  within  the  project 
(i.e.  creative,  community  liaison, 
planning,  promotion,  etc.),  or  does 
he  prefer  a wholly  creative  role? 

What  assistance  / resources  will  the 
artist  require? 

Are  you  both  in  agreement  in 
regards  to  copyright,  ownership  and 
presentation  of  any  work  created 
through  the  project? 


PUBLICIZING  YOUR  PROJECT 


WHY  PUBLICITY? 

Having  the  best  project  with  the  best 
artist  creating  the  best  work  offers 
no  benefits  to  you,  your  organization, 
your  artist,  or  your  community  if 
no  one  knows  about  it. 

Effective  publicity  increases  the 
impact  of  your  project  by  ensuring 
that  those  you  need  and  want  to 
know  about  your  activities  are 
informed,  engaged,  and  enthused 
about  what  you  are  doing. 

Effective  publicity  helps: 

attract  support  for  and  participation 
in  your  project 

build  relationships  within  your 
community 

draw  needed  audiences 

increase  awareness  of  your 
organization  and  its  work 

support  the  professional 
development  of  your  artist  partner 

provide  a way  of  measuring  the 
success  of  your  project. 

PLANNING  FOR  PROMOTION 

Publicity  strategies  and  a budget  to 
ensure  adequate  promotion  should 
be  built  into  projects  early  in  the 
planning  stage.  A promotional  plan 
that  supports  your  project  goals 
should  answer  the  following 
questions: 

Who  should  know  about  the  project? 

Defining  the  people  you  want  to 
attract  and  inform  about  the  project 
will  determine  everything  else  about 
your  publicity  strategies. 


Consider  the  individuals — potential 
participants,  community  partners, 
funders,  other  artists,  key  community 
members,  your  future  audience — as 
well  as  their  interests,  beliefs,  and 
what  they  are  likely  to  respond  to. 

Why  do  you  want  them  to  know 
about  the  project? 

Decide  what  it  is  you  want  those 
people  to  do.  For  example,  you 
may  want  community  members  to 
participate  in  activities  or  attend 
events,  or  you  may  want  influential 
decision-makers  to  recommend 
your  project  to  others. 

What  do  you  want  them  to  know? 

Knowing  why  you  want  people 
interested  and  how  they’re  likely  to 
respond  to  will  tell  you  what  you  want 
people  to  know  about  the  project. 
Project  planning  should  include  time 
dedicated  to  brainstorming  the  most 
important  messages  about  the  content 
of  the  project.  These  messages  will 
form  the  centerpiece  of  your 
promotional  strategies  and  should 
be  concise,  easily  understood,  and 
relevant  to  those  you  will  be  talking  to. 

How  will  you  tell  them? 

Once  again,  knowing  the  interests 
of  those  you’re  speaking  to  will  help 
determine  how  to  make  sure  they 
get  your  message. 

Project  planning  should  include 
brainstorming  the  various 
promotional  vehicles  available  in 
your  community  (e.g.:  the  local 
newspaper,  radio  programs,  posters, 
organization  newsletters,  Rotary 
Club  luncheons,  television,  etc.)  and 
who  uses  them  to  get  information. 


THE  PROJECT  SPOKESPERSON 

The  most  effective  publicity  is 
centralized  and  consistent. 
Therefore,  one  person  should 
be  designated  as  the  primary 
promotional  contact.  This 
spokesperson  will  need  to  be  readily 
available,  organized,  comfortable 
dealing  with  a variety  of  people,  and 
will  possess  excellent  written  and 
spoken  communication  skills. 

Media  experience  is  an  advantage. 

The  project  spokesperson  should 
keep  everyone  involved  in  the 
project  informed  about  publicity 
efforts.  Feedback  from  the  project 
participants  will  be  invaluable  in 
assessing  the  effectiveness  of  your 
strategy,  and  may  reveal  new 
promotional  opportunities. 

Other  people  may  be  brought  in 
to  speak  about  the  project — artists, 
community  representatives,  sponsors. 
Anyone  nominated  to  promote  the 
project  should  be  familiar  with  the  key 
messages  you  want  people  to  hear,  and 
able  to  sound  natural,  knowledgeable 
and  excited  about  the  project. 

ESTABLISHING  GOOD  MEDIA  RELATIONS 

The  best  relationships  with  media 
outlets  are  long-term  ones,  in 
which  each  party  recognizes  the 
other  as  a resource  for  information 
and  support.  In  building  this 
relationship,  look  beyond  your 
immediate  project — send  your 
contacts  information  about  other 
activities,  invite  them  to  other 
events  you  are  hosting,  pass  on 
tips  about  possible  stories,  etc. 


The  Media  List 

An  accurate  and  current  media  list 
of  newspapers,  radio,  and  television 
stations  in  your  area  may  well  be 
one  of  your  most  valuable  publicity 
tools.  Update  your  media  list 
regularly,  to  ensure  that  you  are 
sending  material  to  the  correct 
person.  This  list  should  include: 

contact  person  likely  to  be 
interested  in  the  project 

contact  person’s  title 

contact  person’s  phone  and 
fax  number 

contact  person’s  postal  and 
email  address 

additional  information  on  the 
contact’s  responsibilities,  area  of 
interest,  best  time  to  contact,  best 
way  to  contact 

deadline  for  receipt  of  material 
for  publication/broadcast. 

For  the  print  media,  your  contacts 
may  include  arts  editors, 
community  / social  issues  reporters, 
and  feature/  lifestyle  writers;  at 
television  and  radio  stations,  news 
directors,  news  assignment  editors, 
and  producers  may  have  the  most 
interest  in  covering  your  story. 

The  Media  Contact 

Showing  you  are  familiar  with  the 
style  and  interests  of  your  media 
contacts  will  help  in  developing 
beneficial  relationships  with  them. 

Be  aware  that  reporters,  editors,  and 
producers  operate  on  tight  schedules 
with  daily  deadline  pressures.  You 
will  have  limited  time  to  sell  the  idea 
of  doing  a story  about  your  project. 
Your  story  proposal  should  be  brief 
and  demonstrate  that  the  story  is 
newsworthy.  Whether  a story  is  seen 
as  "newsworthy"  is  determined  by  its; 

relevance  to  the  audience 
timeliness 


• emotional  appeal 

• local  interest 

• impact. 

Media  & Other  Opportunities 

There  are  a broad  range  of 
opportunities  available  through  the 
media  for  promoting  your  project. 
Some  of  these  include: 

• news  articles 

• feature  reports 

• arts  supplements 

• letters  to  the  editor 

• editorials 

• calendar  guides 

• interviews 

• photos 

• "filler”  spots 

• public  service  announcements. 

Be  aware  that  media  outlets  usually 
have  deadlines  well  ahead  of  their 
actual  publication  / broadcast  date 
for  receipt  of  publicity  materials. 
Plan  your  promotional  efforts  to  take 
place  well  ahead  of  those  deadlines. 

Using  mainstream  media  is  a labor- 
intensive  way  of  publicizing  your 
project  to  a general  audience.  More 
focused  promotional  avenues 
probably  exist  in  your  community, 
and  should  be  considered  as  part 
of  your  publicity  plan.  These 
opportunities  may  include: 

• church  / school  / interest-group 
newsletters 

• flier  distribution 

• personal  presentations 

Remember,  too,  that  word-of-mouth 
will  always  be  your  most  effective 
promotional  tool 


MEDIA  TOOLS 

There  are  standard  materials  and 
methods  used  to  promote  stories 
to  the  media.  Templates  for  the 
following  materials  that  can  be 
adapted  for  your  project  are 
included  in  the  Media  Tool  Kit: 

Pre  ss  Releases 

A primary  tool  for  achieving  media 
coverage.  The  press  release  always 
includes  a "lead"  or  "headline”  that 
outlines  in  one  sentence  what  is 
happening  and  who  is  involved. 

The  body  text  includes  background 
information  and  may  provide 
supporting  quotes  from  people 
involved.  The  press  release  should 
indicate  if  there  are  interview 
opportunities,  and  must  always 
clearly  identify  the  project 
spokesperson  and  how  to  contact 
them  for  further  information. 
Enclose  a captioned  photo  with 
your  press  release,  whenever 
possible,  and  mention  its  inclusion 
with  your  project  contact  details. 
Press  releases  can  be  distributed  via 
fax,  email,  hand  delivery,  or  mail 
up  to  two  weeks  before  a news  event. 
You  should  follow-up  the  press 
release  with  a telephone  call,  to 
ensure  that  it  has  been  received  and 
to  reinforce  its  message. 

Media  Alert 

A one-page  document  intended  as  a 
quick  reference  for  media  that  may 
be  interested  in  covering  your  event. 
Television  stations  often  rely  on 
media  alerts  to  become  aware  of 
events  with  good  visual  opportunities. 
Media  alerts  outline  the  who,  what, 
when,  and  where  of  the  event  taking 
place,  as  well  as  the  name  and  contact 
details  of  the  project  spokesperson. 

Media  alerts  are  most  important  the 
day  before  and  the  day  of  an  event. 
Because  the  material  contained  in 
them  is  time  sensitive,  media  alerts 
should  be  distributed  by  fax,  email. 


or  hand.  You  should  follow-up  the 
media  alert  with  a telephone  call,  to 
ensure  that  it  has  been  received  and 
to  reinforce  its  message. 

Letter  to  the  Editor 

A maximum  of  25°  words  usually 
written  in  response  to  a recognized 
community  need.  The  first  part  of 
the  letter  should  address  the  issue 
at  hand  (lack  of  arts  facilities, 
opportunities  for  children  to 
participate  in  arts  activities,  etc.)  in 
a general  and  positive  tone.  This  can 
then  segue  into  information  about 
your  project  as  an  ideal  solution  to 
the  issue  raised  in  the  letter,  and 
include  any  pertinent  local  statistics. 

A letter  to  the  editor  should  be 
mailed,  emailed,  or  faxed  up  to  three 
weeks  before  you  would  like  it  to  run. 

Public  Service  Announcement 

A fifteen-to-thirty-second  notice 
designed  to  be  published  or  broadcast 
as  a service  to  the  community.  The 
PSA  should  succinctly  describe  your 
project;  outline  the  who,  what,  when, 
and  where  of  any  planned  event;  and 
provide  the  name  and  contact  details 
of  the  project  spokesperson. 

Mail,  fax,  or  email  the  PSA  up  to  two 
weeks  before  you  would  like  it  to  run. 
Follow  up  with  a telephone  call  to 
ensure  it  has  been  received  and  to  note 
the  PSA  print  / broadcast  schedule. 

Captioned  Photos 

"A  picture  is  worth  a thousand 
words,”  and  one  with  a caption 
identifying  the  project  and  the 
participants  is  worth  so  much  more. 
Photos  should  show  some  kind  of 
visually  compelling  activity.  All 
photos  submitted  for  publication 
must  have  a photo  credit  written  on 
the  back,  and  should  name  those  in 
the  photo  and  what  they  are  doing. 

Include  a photograph  with  every 
press  mailing,  and,  if  possible,  have 
them  available  on  your  computer  as 


jpg  or  gif  files  that  can  be  emailed  or 
sent  on  a CD. 

DO  NOT  SEND  THE  ONLY 
COPY  OF  YOUR  PHOTOS-no 

reporter  can  guarantee  their  return. 
You  can  make  it  easier  for  them, 
however,  by  including  a self- 
addressed  stamped  envelope  with 
your  photographs. 

HOW  TO  CONTACT  PRINT  MEDIA 

• After  sending  your  press  materials, 
follow  up  with  a telephone  call  to 
make  sure  the  correct  person 
received  them. 

• Understand  that  reporters  receive  a 
lot  of  different  material  every  day, 
and  that  you  may  need  to  re-send 
your  promotional  package. 

• Call  your  contact  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day.  In  the  afternoon,  most 
reporters  are  busy  writing  and  filing 
their  stories,  and  will  be  unavailable 
to  speak  with  you. 

• Once  you  know  your  contact  has 
seen  your  material,  briefly  pitch 
your  story  and  ask  if  they  have  any 
questions  or  need  further  background 
information.  If  appropriate,  suggest 
an  interview. 

• If  a story  does  run,  obtain  a copy 
for  your  media  file  and  for 
evaluation  purposes. 

HOW  TO  CONTACT  TELEVISION  MEDIA 

• Television  needs  a visual  opportunity 
to  make  a story  happen.  When 
contacting  a television  story  editor, 
include  as  part  of  your  story  a 
concise  and  compelling  description 
of  what  will  be  taking  place,  e.g., 
community  members  getting 
together  with  the  resident  artist 

to  paint  a public  mural,  with  the 
artist  available  for  interview. 

• After  sending  your  promotional 
materials,  follow  up  with  a telephone 
call  to  make  sure  the  correct  person 
received  them.  Understand  that  you 
may  have  to  speak  to  more  than  one 


assignment  editor  or  send  your 
materials  several  different  times  and 
to  several  different  people. 

• Fax  your  media  alert  a day  or  two 
before  your  event,  and  follow  up 
with  a telephone  call  to  make  sure 
the  correct  person  has  received  it. 
Fax  your  media  alert  again  the 
morning  of  the  event. 

• Follow  up  with  another  telephone 
call  to  make  sure  the  correct  person 
has  received  it.  Generally,  a station 
representative  will  let  you  know  on 
the  phone  if  they  are  able  to  send  a 
camera  crew  to  your  event. 

• If  a story  does  run,  obtain  a tape  for 
your  media  file  and  for  evaluation 
purposes. 

HOW  TO  CONTACT  RADIO  MEDIA 

• After  sending  your  promotional 
materials,  follow  up  with  a 
telephone  call  to  make  sure  the 
correct  person  received  them. 
Understand  that  reporters  receive  a 
lot  of  different  material  every  day, 
and  that  you  may  need  to  re-send 
your  promotional  package. 

• Once  you  know  your  contact  has 
seen  your  material,  briefly  pitch 
your  story  and  ask  if  they  have  any 
questions  or  need  further  background 
information.  If  appropriate,  suggest 
an  interview  or  a live  spot. 

• Follow  up  with  the  Station  Manager 
to  determine  when  your  item  will  be 
broadcast. 

• If  a stoiy  does  run,  obtain  a tape  for 
your  media  file  and  for  evaluation 
purposes. 

HOW  TO  DO  MEDIA  INTERVIEWS 

Interviews  are  a valuable  way  of 
ensuring  that  you  tell  people  what 
you  need  them  to  know  about  your 
project.  Interviews  can  take  place 
over  the  phone,  in  person,  or  in  a 
broadcast  studio.  A strong  media 
interview  will  showcase  your 
spokesperson's  knowledge  as  well 


SECTION  V • PUBLICIZING  YOUR  PROJECT 


as  their  support  of,  excitement 
about,  and  belief  in  the  project. 

To  prepare  for  an  interview: 

Make  sure  the  spokesperson  is 
familiar  with  your  project’s  key 
messages,  and  able  to  communicate 
them  in  a natural,  knowledgeable, 
and  enthusiastic  manner. 

Practice,  practice,  practice  talking 
about  your  project:  speak  slowly, 
keep  sentences  brief  and  to  the  point, 
and  use  language  that  can  be  quoted. 

Note  pertinent  facts  about  the 
project  on  index  cards  and  take 
those  cards  to  the  interview. 

Make  up  a presentation  folder  of 
relevant  publicity  materials  to  leave 
with  the  interviewer. 

For  on-camera  interviews,  the 
spokesperson  should  be  dressed  simply. 

Patterned  or  black  & white  clothing 
shows  up  poorly  on  television; 
elaborate  jewelry,  hairstyles,  or 
body  ornaments  can  distract  from 
your  message. 

During  the  interview: 

Relax,  and  breathe  deeply. 

Speak  slowly,  clearly  and  in  language 
that  can  be  quoted. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  interview 
state  the  most  important  facts  or  the 
information  you  most  want  to  share 

Assume  that  everything  is  "on 
record.”  Try  to  avoid  casual,  off- 
the-cuff  comments  and  stick  to 
delivering  consistent  messages. 

Use  interesting  stories  and  specific 
examples  to  illustrate  the  points  you 
are  trying  to  make. 

Do  not  offer  answers  to  questions 
that  were  not  asked,  or  attempt  to 
answer  a question  to  which  the 
answer  is  not  really  known.  If  the 
answer  is  something  that  you  can 
find  out  later,  offer  to  do  so  and 
follow  up  with  the  interviewer. 


Close  the  interview  by  offering 
any  other  assistance  the  reporter 
might  need. 

STAGING  A MEDIA  EVENT 

One  way  of  attracting  coverage 
for  your  project  is  to  offer  media 
representatives  the  opportunity  to 
experience  a landmark  event  or 
"day  in  the  life”  of  your  project. 

The  most  successful  media  event  will: 

be  well-organized  and  adequately 
staffed 

be  interactive,  offering  hands-on 
experience  of  project  activities 

offer  abundant  photo  opportunities. 

To  help  ensure  media  attendance 
at  your  event: 

Notify  your  media  contacts  about 
the  planned  event  well  in  advance. 

Prepare  a detailed  schedule  of 
activities  to  be  included  with  the 
event  invitation,  identifying  the 
official  guests,  speakers,  key 
participants,  and  planned  photo  / 
interview  opportunities,  to  be 
included  with  the  personal  invitation. 

Request  an  RSVP  to  the  event’s 
invitation  to  ensure  you  know  who 
is  attending. 

Follow  up  your  invitation  with  a 
telephone  call  to  make  sure  the  correct 
person  has  received  your  invitation. 

To  help  ensure  good  media 
response  to  your  event: 

Have  take-home  publicity  kits  available 
for  distribution  to  media  contacts. 

Ensure  key  project  participants  who 
might  interact  with  media  contacts 
are  familiar  with  your  primary 
project  messages. 

Brief  project  participants  about  the 
event  schedule,  planned  photo 
opportunities,  etc. 


Designate  someone  to  act  as  'stage 
manager’  for  the  event,  to  ensure 
that  activities  take  place  how,  when, 
and  where  they  are  scheduled. 

Have  staff  on  hand  to  greet  media 
contacts  as  they  arrive,  provide  them 
with  a copy  of  the  event  schedule, 
and  remind  them  of  planned  photo/ 
interview  opportunities. 

If  possible,  introduce  your  media 
contacts  to  your  official  guests, 
speakers,  and  key  project  participants. 

Follow-up  with  media  contacts 
during  the  course  of  the  event,  to 
ensure  they  are  getting  what  they 
need  and  to  answer  any  questions. 

DOCUMENTING  YOUR 
PROMOTIONAL  RESULTS 

Keeping  a file  of  the  publicity 
generated  about  your  project  will 
help  in : 

assessing  your  promotional  efforts 
measuring  the  success  of  your  project 

demonstrating  that  success  to 
current  and  future  project  funders. 

A simple  means  of  recording  the 
outcomes  of  your  promotional 
efforts  includes  maintaining: 

A copy  of  all  promotional  materials 
— press  releases,  media  notices, 
public  service  announcements, 
captioned  photos,  etc. 

A media  contact  and  tracking  form 
that  notes  where  and  when  all 
promotional  materials  were  sent, 
and  what  results  were  realized 

A copy  of  all  stories  that  have 
appeared  about  your  project.  Print 
articles  should  be  pasted  up  onto  a 
plain  sheet  of  paper,  so  that  they 
can  be  easily  reproduced. 

Included  in  this  media  took  kit  are 
samples  of  various  promotional 
materials.  They  are  provided  as 
templates  that  can  and  should  be 
tailored  to  fit  your  project, 
circumstance,  and  community  setting. 


MEDIA  TOOLKIT  SAMPLE  PRESS  RELEASE 

If  possible,  produce  your  press  release  on  your  organization  letterhead  or  other  distinctive  paper  that 
will  link  it  visually  with  your  project. 


PRESS  RELEASE 


Contact: 

[Organization] 
[Telephone  Number] 


CREATIVE  COLLABORATION:  AND  TEAM  UP  TO 

BRING  THE  POWER  OF  THE  ARTS  TO 

[ ' )rganizati<  Chosen  as  One  of  33  Organizations  to  Participate  in 
Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation ’s  Artists  & Communities  program. 


[City,  State] — [Date] — [Insert  creative,  engaging  introduction!  Learning  about  your  own  history 
sometimes  takes  a lot  more  than  watching  a movie  or  reading  a textbook.  Students  in  the  Peconic  Bay  area 
are  going  the  extra  distance  when  it  comes  to  learning  about  and  appreciating  their  own  local  traditions  by 
touching,  tasting  and  even  dancing  them!  Over  the  next  few  weeks,  under  the  guidance  of  resident  artist 
Sharon  Report,  they  will  record  the  stories  of  local  residents,  do  some  “down  home”  cooking,  and  perform 
traditional  dances  to  discover  the  artistry  of  their  region. 

[ Insert  description  and  goal  of  the  pro  Internationally  acclaimed  folklorist  Sharon  Report  will  team  up 
with  the  Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association  (PBAA)  to  give  area  residents  a flavor  of  local  traditions.  During  the 
next  three  months.  Report  and  PBAA  staff  will  lead  free  classes  in  oral  history  reporting,  pie  baking, 
photography  and  dance.  Residents’  artistic  creations  will  be  displayed  throughout  downtown  Peconic  Bay,  and 
the  program  will  culminate  with  a dance  recital  performed  by  Report  and  local  elementary  schoolchildren. 

[Insert  quote  from  artist  or  project  spokesperson]  Announcing  that  the  Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association  had 
been  selected  to  represent  the  regional  Artists  & Communities  program.  Executive  Director  Kim  Beasley  said, 
“Artists  & Communities  pairs  professional  artists  with  community  residents  to  create  projects  that  showcase 
the  artists’  unique  skills  and  address  important  local  issues.  We  are  very  excited  to  be  part  of  this  initiative, 
because  we  at  PBAA  have  long  understood  that  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  arts  builds  relationships 
between  people  and  helps  make  their  communities  stronger  and  more  vibrant.” 

[Insert  brief  description  about  organization]  The  Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association  was  established  in  1978, 
and  since  then  has  pioneered  local  arts  programs  that  highlight  the  cultural  traditions  of  its  diverse 
community.  Each  year,  PBAA  brings  artists  of  international  renown  to  Peconic  Bay,  where  they  work  closely 
with  the  local  elementary  and  high  school  students  through  residency  activities,  and  present  new  work  to  the 
general  community  as  part  of  a public  performance  / exhibition  program. 

[Insert  brief  artist  biography]  Sharon  Report  is  a folklorist,  musician,  composer,  and  community  arts  organizer 
whose  projects  have  been  mounted  throughout  the  Midwest;  and  supported  by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts,  the  GE  Foundation,  and  Multicultural  Arts  Victoria. 

[Insert  sponsor  / funder  acknowledgement]  Artists  & Communities:  America  Creates  for  the  Millennium  is 
made  possible  by  major  funding  from  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fund, 
and  The  Prudential  Foundation.  Artists  & Communities  is  administered  by  Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation. 

Additional  photos  available  on  request. 
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MEDIA  TOOLKIT  SAMPLE  MEDIA  ALERT 

Use  to  alert  media  about  specific  events. 


* MEDIA  ALERT  ***  PHOTO  OPPORTUNITY  * 

LOCAL  ARTISTS  TO  SHOWCASE 
TRADITIONAL  PECONIC  MUSIC  AND  DANCE 
IN  FIRST-EVER  PERFORMANCE 

Students  Will  Present  New  Skills  in  Special 
Dances  of  Our  Ancestors  Performance 

WHO: 

Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association,  folklorist  Sharon  Report,  and  students  from  the  Edgerton 
Elementary  and  High  Schools 

WHAT: 

Students  from  the  Edgerton  Elementary  and  High  Schools  in  Peconic  Bay  will  present  a series 
of  traditional  Peconic  dances  they  have  learned  by  investigating  family  histories  and  traditions 
with  acclaimed  folklorist  Sharon  Report. 

WHEN: 

Saturday,  September  30,  2003 
2:00—3:00  p.m. 

WHERE: 

Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association 
Greenwood  Performance  Hall 
143  Albany  Street 
Peconic  Bay,  WI  74701 

WHY: 

The  Dances  of  Our  Ancestors  performance  is  part  of  the  Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association  (PB  AA) 
three-month  program  to  help  local  residents  explore  their  traditions,  histories,  and  cultures.  The 
PBAA  project  is  supported  by  the  Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  Artists  & Communities  initiative. 

CONTACT: 

Kim  Beasley 

Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association 
(717)  234-1212 

MEDIA  TOOLKIT  SAMPLE  EVENT  SCHEDULE 

Use  as  a guide  for  event  managers,  participants,  and  media  contacts. 


PECONIC  BAY  DANCES  OF  OCR  ANCESTORS  MEDIA  EVENT 
PECONIC  BAY  ARTS  ASSOCIATION  PERFORMANCE  HALL 
WEDNESDAY,  JULY  17 
10:00  A.M.-12:00A.M. 


10:00  a.m.  Executive  Director  Kim  Beasley  and  Folklorist  Sharon  Report  greet  guests 

Refreshment  service  begins — traditional  Peconic  food 
Band  That  Knew  Too  Much  begins  first  set 

10:25  a.m.  Executive  Director  Kim  Beasley  welcomes  guests  and  introduces 

folklorist  Sharon  Report 

10:28  a.m.  Folklorist  Sharon  Report  talks  briefly  about  her  study  of  traditional  culture 

in  the  Peconic  Bay  region  and  introduces  local  artists  participating  in  PBAA 
Artists  & Communities  initiative: 

Peconic  Bay  Student  Dancers 
Skip  Rachel — Instrument  maker 
Karol  French — Choreographer 

Band  That  Knew  Too  Much — Traditional  Peconic  music 


10:35  a.m.-ll:30  a.m.  Peconic  Bay  Student  Dancers  demonstrate  traditional  roped  stick  dance 
Skip  Rachel  leads  workshop  in  making  traditional  clay  pipe  flutes 
Karol  French  leads  workshop  in  traditional  Peconic  step  dancing 

Sharon  Report  leads  workshop  with  Band  That  Knew  Too  Much 
in  traditional  Peconic  songs 


11:35  a.m.-12:00  a.m.  Participating  artists  available  for  interviews  and  photos 

CONTACT:  Kim  Beasley 

Peconic  Bay  Arts  Association 
(xxx)  xxx-xxxx 
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MEDIA  TOOLKIT  SAMPLE  MEDIA  CONTACT/TRACKING  FORM 

Use  for  recording  and  documenting  project  publicity 


PECONIC  BAY  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
MEDIA  OUTREACH  STATUS  REPORT 
AUGUST  30— SEPTEMBER  30,  2003 


MEDIA  OUTLET 

ACTION 

COVERAGE 

STATUS 

Peconic  Bay  Times 
Circulation:  72,688 

After  forwarding  press  materials  to  the 
publication,  PBAA  was  contacted  by 
Hallie  Levine,  arts  editor.  PBAA  secured 
commitment  on  a two-page  profile  in  the 
Arts  & Entertainment  section  and 
scheduled  an  interview  and  photography 
session  for  September  3. 

The  feature  is 
scheduled  to 
appear  on 
September  15. 

Feature  published 
September  17. 
Run-on  copies 
provided  by 
Times  for  further 
distribution.  Copy 
of  article  on  file. 

Radio  3PBR 

PBAA  contacted  David  Peters, 
Programming  Director,  who  directed 
PBAA  to  Amy  Mayron,  reporter.  PBAA 
scheduled  an  interview  between  Mayron 
and  artist  Sharon  Report  for  September  13. 

The  interview  is 
scheduled  for 
broadcast  on 
September  25. 

Interview  broadcast 
as  scheduled. 
Broadcast  tape 
on  file. 

Peconic  Living 
Magazine 

Circulation:  53,077 

PBAA  contacted  Brandt  Williams,  senior 
arts  editor,  who  requested  additional 
information  on  Artists  & Communities. 
PBAA  forwarded  additional  information  to 
Williams  and,  in  a follow-up  conversation, 
secured  his  interest  in  profiling  PBAA’s 
Artists  & Communities  initiative. 

Although  no  firm 
date  has  been  set, 
the  feature  is  slated 
for  October. 

PBAA  will  follow 
up  with  Williams 
to  determine 
coverage  date. 

Publication  date 
confirmed  for 
October  5. 
Interview  with 
Report  & Beasley, 
photos. 

WPBT  Access 
Television 

PBAA  contacted  Suzanne  Tisser, 
entertainment  reporter,  and  scheduled 
live  interview  for  September  14. 

Live  broadcast 
September  14  with 
viewer  call-in. 

Interview  broadcast 
September  14. 
Broadcast  tape 
on  file. 

THE  OUTCOMES 

CHAPTER  1.  AN  EVALUATION  PRIMER 


Participants  can  assure  you  that  they 
had  a rewarding  time  during  your 
project,  but  unless  you  have  a means 
of  assessing  their  experiences,  you 
will  be  hard-pressed  to  demonstrate 
success  to  anyone  else. 

Project  evaluation  is  a valuable  tool 
that  can  help  document  the  impact 
of  project  activities,  communicate 
their  accomplishments,  and  assist  in 
planning  future  initiatives.  Effective 
evaluation  can  be  used  to  address 
multiple  areas  including 
administration,  marketing,  program 
design  and  personnel. 

Evaluation  methods  and  a budget  to 
ensure  adequate  project  assessment 
should  be  built  into  projects  early 
in  the  planning  stage.  Defining 
specific  project  goals  is  the  starting 
point,  and  deciding  how  those  goals 
can  be  measured  will  determine 
what  you  want  to  find  out  about 
your  project.  Next  is  deciding  how  / 
when  / where  to  harvest  that 
information,  and  what  it  is  you  want 
to  do  with  it.  These  decisions  will 
determine  what  evaluation  methods 
will  best  suit  your  purpose. 

Project  goals  can  lend  themselves  to 
both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
assessment.  It  maybe  appropriate  to 
seek  a combination  of  statistical  data 
(e.g.  number  of  people  visiting  a 
facility  during  the  life  of  the 
project)  and  more  ephemeral 
measures  (e.g.  insights  gained  by 
audience  members  from  the 
project)  of  how  well  a project  fulfills 
its  goals.  Regardless  of  your  goals, 
creating  an  agreed-upon  vision  of 
what  success  will  look  like  before  the 
project  starts  gives  those  involved  a 


clear  template  against  which  to 
assess  your  project. 

Actively  involve  all  project 
stakeholders — artists,  participants, 
organizational  staff,  board 
members — in  the  evaluation  process 
as  it  unfolds.  Assess  your  project 
periodically  throughout  its  life  to 
monitor  its  progress  and  identify 
any  needed  mid-course  corrections. 

There  is  no  one  model  for  project 
evaluation — the  most  useful  results 
are  generated  from  being  creative 
and  flexible  in  the  design  of  your 
assessment  tools  ”.  Evaluation 
methods  should  reflect  your 
responding  community.  Use 
community  languages  where 
appropriate,  and  keep  jargon  to  a 
minimum.  It  is  often  useful  to 
capture  information  from  a number 
of  sources,  repeating  inquiries  if 
necessary  as  a way  of  checking  the 
accuracy  of  your  results. 

Many  assessment  procedures  were 
used  to  evaluate  Artists  & Communities , 
reflecting  the  scale  of  the  program 
and  the  diversity  of  participating 
communities.  Often  imbedded  in 
the  day-to-day  administration  of 
the  residency  projects,  program 
evaluation  of  Artists  <£•  Communities  was 
designed  to  capture  both  quantifiable 
data  as  well  as  the  more  ephemeral 
anecdotal  information  so  valuable 
in  projects  founded  on  human 
interaction  and  communication. 
These  evaluation  tools  can  be  easily 
adapted  to  a range  of  community 
projects. 


Artists  & Communities  evaluation  tools 
included: 

Project  plans 

Residency  partners  (host  organization, 
artist,  community  collaborators) 
collectively  developed  a residency 
plan  outlining  their  goals,  intended 
activities,  projected  participation 
numbers,  budget  and  projected 
outcomes.  These  plans  illustrated 
the  partners  expectations  going  in 
to  the  project,  providing  baseline 
information  for  later  comparison. 

Website  updates 

Artists  & Communities  established  a 
dedicated  website  that  served  as  a 
primary  communication  and 
monitoring  tool  for  the  program. 
Updating  of  text  and  images  required 
regular  contact  with  the  project 
partners,  providing  information 
about  project  development,  scheduled 
activities  and  participation  rates. 

Conversations 

Regular,  informal  conversations 
with  the  residency  partners  gathered 
anecdotal  information  about  project 
development,  community  responses, 
and  often  surprising  insights  that 
might  otherwise  be  lost  in  more 
formal  project  reporting. 

Journals 

Some  of  the  residency  artists  elected 
to  provide  regular  informal  reports, 
and  some  projects  encouraged  the 
community  participants  to  keep 
journals  about  their  activities.  These 
personal  accounts  provided  a 
window  into  day-to-day  residency 
activities,  a closer  look  at  the 
community  engagement  in  the 
projects,  as  well  as  an  opportunity  to 
capture  the  artists’  and  community 
participants’  reflections  over  time. 


Media  monitoring 

Keeping  a file  of  all  media  coverage 
realized  by  the  program  provided  a 
means  of  assessing  the  effectiveness  of 
marketing  strategies  in  raising  the  level 
and  quality  of  public  awareness  of 
Artists  & Communities.  The  media  file  also 
provided  a quantifiable  measure  of 
how  well  funders  and  other  program 
supporters  were  acknowledged. 

Site  visits 

On-site  observation  provided 
opportunities  to  gauge  the  local 
environment  supporting  residency 
activities,  the  responses  of  community 
participants,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  resident  artists’  working  methods. 

Project  reports 

Separate  written  reports  submitted 
by  the  organization  and  artist 
partners  at  the  conclusion  of  each 
residency  provided  information 
about  participation  rates,  project 
activities  and  actual  outcomes. 
Feedback  was  also  sought  on  the 
personal  / professional  / community 
impact  of  the  residency  activities. 
These  reports  were  compared  to  the 
earlier  project  plans,  providing  a 
comparison  of  the  partners’ 
expectations  versus  their  experiences. 

Surveys 

Artists  Sc  Communities  commissioned 
Roper  Starch  Worldwide  to  create 
and  administer  an  exit  survey  of  the 
project  partners — the  artists,  host 
organization  and  a sampling  of  the 
community  participants.  This 
comprehensive  survey  sought 
feedback  on  issues  such  as  residents’ 
views  about  the  value  of  arts 
participation  before  and  after  their 
residency  experience,  an  assessment 
of  the  effect  of  the  residency  on  the 
host  organization,  and  observations 
about  each  project’s  impact  on  the 
quality  of  life  in  its  host  community. 


CHAPTER  2.  THE  ARTISTS  & COMMUNITIES  SURVEY 


The  intent  of  the  Artists  Sc  Communities 
survey  was  to  assess  attitudes  toward 
the  program,  its  impact  on  those 
who  participated,  and  its  effect  on 
the  communities  and  organizations 
hosting  project  activities. 

Documentation  of  the  significant 
impact  that  Artists  Sc  Communities  had  on 
participating  individuals,  communities 
and  organizations  also  provides 
ammunition  for  those  advocating 
greater  recognition  for  community 
arts  endeavors,  and  increased 
support  for  the  arts  in  general. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

Artists  Sc  Communities:  America  Creates  for 
the  Millennium  was  implemented  by 
Mid  Atlantic  Arts  Foundation  as  a 
way  for  communities  and  community 
residents  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  think,  act  and  address  community 
issues  in  a new  and  different  way 
by  working  directly  with  some  of 
the  nation’s  most  innovative 
communicators  and  atypical 
problem  solvers:  artists. 

A survey  was  conducted  by  Roper 
Starch  Worldwide  on  behalf  of  Mid 
Atlantic  Arts  Foundation,  to  assess 
attitudes  toward  the  program  and  its 
impact  on  those  who  participated — 
resident  artists,  host  organizations, 
and  community  participants.  Surveys 
were  distributed  to  the  sixty  resident 
artists,  to  four  community  participants, 
and  to  four  host  organization 
leaders  in  each  of  the  fifty-four 
participating  communities,  following 
the  completion  of  each  individual 
project  during  the  year  2000. 

The  findings  in  this  report  are  based 
upon  the  responses  from  the  thirty- 
one  artists,  sixty-eight  community 
participants,  and  sixty-eight  host 
organization  leaders  who  completed 
and  returned  questionnaires  for 


the  survey.  The  quotes  included  in 
the  larger  report  are  taken  from  the 
verbatim  responses  to  open-ended 
question  in  the  surveys.  The  following 
are  highlights  of  these  findings: 

OVERALL  FINDINGS 

From  teens  to  senior  citizens, 
sculptors  to  photographers,  arts 
organizations  in  rural  areas  to  those 
in  large  cities,  the  majority  of 
respondents  who  were  involved  in 
Artists  & Communities  have  seen  a 
positive  impact  of  the  program. 

91%  of  responding  resident  artists, 
78%  of  responding  community 
members  who  participated  in 
creating  the  artwork,  and  74%  of 
responding  leaders  within  the  host 
organizations  say  the  program  has 
had  a positive  impact  on  their 
community  as  a whole. 

Nearly  all  community  participants 
(94%)  who  responded  say  the 
program  has  had  a positive  effect 
on  them  personally. 

Eight  out  of  ten  artists  (83%)  who 
responded  say  the  program  has  had 
a positive  effect  on  their  personal 
lives,  and  74%  see  a positive  in  the 
professional  and  creative  development 
as  a result  of  the  program. 

Three-fourths  (74%)  of  hosts 
responding  have  also  seen  the 
program’s  positive  impact  on 
their  organizations. 

COMMUNITY  MEMBERS 

Participating  members  of  the 
community  who  responded  to  the 
survey  say  they  believe  they  have  not 
only  received  a deeper  level  of 
understanding  about  the  arts  and 
artists  themselves,  but  have  also 
recognized  new  parts  of  their 
own  personalities  that  were 
previously  dormant. 


90%  of  these  community  members 
say  the  program  has  resulted  in  a 
more  positive  interest  in  and 
appreciation  for  participation  in 
the  arts. 

In  fact,  while  only  31%  of  participants 
who  responded  report  they  have 
taken  part  in  similar  arts  programs 
In  the  past,  nearly  all  (97%)  say  they 
are  likely  to  participate  in  future 
arts-related  activities. 

Nearly  all  (97%)  community 
respondents  say  that  as  a result  of  the 
program  they  now  believe  the  "the 
arts  can  benefit  everyone”  and  the 
arts  are  an  important  part  of  life.” 

In  addition,  respondents  say  the 
program  allowed  community 
members  to  create  new  friendships 
with  people  culturally  and 
demographically  different  from 
themselves,  while  developing  their 
own  talents  and  discovering  things 
about  their  histories  and 
backgrounds  that  they  may  never 
have  sought  to  learn  on  their  own. 

ARTISTS 

Artists  who  responded  say  they  have 
also  thrived  in  being  able  to  work 
with  diverse  groups  of  people — 
learning  new  things  about  their 
own  talents  and  personalities  while 
creating  artwork  that  wdl  affect  their 
resident  communities  throughout 
the  next  hundred  years. 

94%  °f  responding  artists  say  their 
residency  has  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  significant  works  of  art. 

93%  °f  responding  artists  believe 
that  the  relationships  they  built  will 
also  stand  the  test  of  time. 


HOST  ORGANIZATIONS 

The  development  of  new  audiences, 
and  a new  understanding  of  ways  to 
continue  to  cultivate  community 
awareness  of  and  excitement  for 
their  art  programs  are  among  those 
aspects  of  their  organizations  which 
were  most  positively  impacted  by  the 
program,  according  to  respondents 
from  the  host  organizations.  In 
addition,  the  program  has  laid  a 
foundation  for  which  there  would 
be  eager  sponsors  in  the  future. 

Eight  out  of  ten  respondents  from 
host  organizations  (80%)  say  the 
program  has  positively  impacted 
their  "partnership  building  with 
other  community  organizations.” 

More  than  seven  in  ten  host 
organization  respondents  say  they 
have  also  seen  a positive  influence  on 
the  "awareness  of  their  organization 
within  the  community”  (74%)  1 
and  their  "development  of  new 
audiences”  (72%). 

Nearly  three-fourths  of  host 
organization  respondents  (73%)  say 
that  artist-in-residence  programs 
are  a better  way  to  promote 
participation  in  arts  activities 
than  other  kinds  of  programs. 

In  addition,  nine  out  of  ten 
responding  host  organization  leaders 
(91%)  expressed  interest  in  hosting 
future  artist-in-residence  programs. 


SUGGESTED  PROGRAM  IMPROVEMENTS 

Seven  out  of  ten  hosts  (73%)  > artists 
(71%),  and  community  participants 
(72%)  who  responded  say  Artists  & 
Communities  is  a better  program 
than  those  they  had  previously 
participated  in.  There  is  a call  for 
program  improvement,  however. 

Many  participants  who  responded 
share  the  view  that  there  was  not 
enough  national  publicity 
surrounding  the  program,  saying 
their  understanding  prior  to  the 
program  was  that  there  would  be 
more  media  attention  than  they 
actually  received.  Only  38%  of  host 
organizations  and  26%  of  community 
participants  believe  that  there  was  an 
awareness  of  the  program  beyond 
those  directly  participating. 

While  some  host  organizations 
report  that  they  went  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  and  raised  additional 
funds  needed  for  their  project, 
others  who  responded  feel  that  the 
program  was  a drain  on  their 
resources,  and  hope  that  there  will 
be  additional  sources  of  funding 
for  future  programs.  In  addition, 
some  may  have  hoped  that  their 
participation  would  generate 
income  from  the  community,  but 
58%  reported  that  the  program  had 
no  effect  on  their  financial  growth. 

Both  artists  and  host  organizations 
who  responded  say  they  would  like 
to  see  the  program  lengthened. 
Artists  feel  that  having  "prep”  time 
set  aside  before  the  program  starts 
would  allow  them  to  be  better  able 
to  meet  with  their  hosts,  discuss, 
and  better  understand  their 
individual  goals  for  the  project 
and  what  can  be  expected. 


Roper  Starch  Worldwide,  Inc.  © 2001 
Prepared  for  Mid  Atlantic  Arts 
Foundation 
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RESOURCES 

DIRECTORY  OF  PARTICIPATING  ARTISTS 


MIKE  ALEWITZ 

alewitzm@ccsu.edu 
Millennium  Artist  in  Maryland 

Muralist,  educator,  public  activist 
and  electronic  publisher  who  has 
created  a number  of  public  works 
in  the  U.S.  and  internationally. 

DAVID  ALEXANDER 
dmateller@yahoo.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Missouri 

Storyteller,  performer  and  wi'iter  who 
has  conducted  artist-in-residence 
projects  in  Beijing,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Thailand,  Singapore,  Japan,  Korea 
and  Indonesia,  as  well  as  festival 
appearances  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi, 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska. 

KAREN  AQUA 
aquak@att.net 
http://aquak.home.att.net 
Millennium  Artist  in  Utah 

Animated  filmmaker  whose  award- 
winning work  has  been  screened  at 
festivals  around  the  world,  including 
Japan,  Croatia,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Brazil.  Aqua  has  served  as 
a juror  for  major  animation  and 
film  festivals  in  the  US  and  Canada, 
and  has  presented  one-person 
screenings  of  her  work  at  museums 
and  universities  around  the 
United  States.  Since  1990  Aqua  has 
produced,  directed,  and  animated 
twenty  segments  for  the  acclaimed 
Sesame  Street  television  program. 


TOMIEARAI 

araiwong@rcn.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  California 

Printmaker,  installation  artist, 
and  public  artist  who  has  realized 
commissions  from  the  Arizona 
Flumanities  Council,  Cambridge 
Arts  Council,  New  York  City 
Department  of  Cultural  Affairs' 
Percent  for  Art  Program,  the 
General  Services  Administration  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

ROBERTO  AREVALO 

roberto@mirrorproject.org 
www. mirrorproject.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Delaware 

Media  educator  and  documentary 
filmmaker  who  founded  The  Mirror 
Project  in  1992-  Since  then,  teen 
producers  at  the  Mirror  Project  have 
produced  over  150  videos 
documenting  contemporary  urban 
American  life.  Arevalo  has  also 
created  over  twenty  videos  focusing 
on  immigrant  experiences, 
education,  youth,  and  public 
health.  All  Mirror  Project  videos  screen 
first  in  the  neighborhood  where 
they  were  created  and  later  at 
theaters,  museums,  festivals,  and 
universities  nationwide. 

BILL  BAMBERGER 

b.bam@mindspring.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Michigan 

Photographer  whose  work  has  been 
featured  in  one-person  exhibitions 
at  Yale  University  Art  Gallery,  the 
North  Carolina  Museum  of  Art, 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Bamberger  is  co-author  of  Closing: 
The  Life  and  Death  of  an  American  Factory. 


SASHA  BERGMANN-LICHTENSTEIN 
sashacreations@EROLS.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Nevada 

Installation  artist,  sculptor,  and 
educator  who  has  work  featured  in 
the  collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Tufts 
University,  Princeton  University, 
the  Lied  Discovery  Children's 
Museum  in  Las  Vegas,  and  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design. 

MICHELLE  BERNE 

celarts@earthlink.net 
www.celebrationarts.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Montana 

Multi-media  and  interdisciplinary 
artist,  educator  and  director  whose 
work  has  been  featured  at  the 
Yiddishkayt  Festival,  the  Santa  Monica 
Festival,  the  Getty  Center  Grand 
Opening,  the  Los  Angeles  Music 
Center,  the  Disney  Institute,  and  the 
Anniversary  of  Marseille,  France. 

BILL  BOTZOW 

BOTZOW@sover.net 
www.scrollover.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Kansas 

Sculptor,  painter,  performer  and 
installation  artist  who  has  created 
site-specific  work  for  the  DeCordova 
Museum  Sculpture  Park,  Williams 
College  Art  Museum,  Hood  Museum 
of  Art,  and  Albany  Institute  of 
History  and  Art. 


MARTHA  BOWERS 
mbowers3@aol.com 
www.dancetheatreetcetera.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Colorado 

Director,  choreographer,  arts 
educator  and  Artistic  Director 
of  Dance  Theatre  Etcetera  who 
specializes  in  the  creation  of  large- 
scale,  site-specific  performance 
events,  with  recent  commissions  by 
Dancing  in  the  Streets,  MASSMoCA 
and  Brooklyn  Arts  Exchange. 

BELIZ  BROTHER 

bbrother@seanet.com 
belizbrother.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Vermont 

Sculptor,  lecturer  and  visiting  artist 
whose  work  has  been  commissioned 
for  public  sites  in  California,  Japan 
and  throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

PING  CHONG 

pingchong@earthlink.net 
Millennium  Artist  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

Artistic  Director  of  Ping  Chong  & 
Company,  writer,  installation  artist, 
choreographer  and  director.  Chong 
has  created  over  fifty  works  for  the 
stage,  six  installations,  and  three 
videos.  His  work  has  been  presented 
at  major  museums,  theatres,  and 
festivals  throughout  the  Americas, 
Europe  and  Asia. 

THEODORE  CLAUSEN 
tedclausen@aol.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Idaho 

Sculptor  and  public  artist  whose 
installations  place  project-specific 
and  compelling  text  at  the  core  of 
each  work.  Clausen  has  realized 
commissions  for  the  Cambridge 
Arts  Council,  City  of  Lake  Oswego, 
City  of  Boston,  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Department,  and  the  cities 
of  Reading,  Pennsylvania  and 
Sommerville,  Massachusetts. 


MEG  COTTAM 
cottam@sover . net 
www.  sc  rollover,  org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Kansas 

Choreographer,  educator  and 
performance  artist  whose  work  has 
been  produced  for  the  Flynn  Theater 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  Mobius, 
Movement  Research,  Vermont  Arts 
Exchange,  and  Goddard  and 
Bennington  Colleges. 

PETER  DIMURO 

dimurop@danceexchange.org 
www.danceexchange.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Massachusetts 

Choreographer,  performer,  educator 
and  Associate  Artistic  Director  of  Liz 
Lerman  Dance  Exchange,  whose  work 
has  been  produced  in  New  York’s 
Riverside  Church  and  St.  Mark’s 
Danspace.  DiMuro  served  on  the 
faculty  at  American  Dance  Festival 
(1999)  and  Bates  Dance  Festival  (l997)- 

AMIE  DOWLING 

Dancegen@aol.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Indiana 

Choreographer,  dancer,  educator  and 
Director  of  Dance  Generators,  a 
performance  company  that  spans 
six  decades.  Dowling  is  also  guest 
artist  in  the  Five  College  Dance 
Department  and  artist  in  residence 
at  the  Hampshire  County  Jail  and 
House  of  Corrections,  where  she 
collaborates  with  prisoners  in  the 
creation  of  Dance/Theatre  pieces 
based  on  their  lives. 


ANDREW  DRURY 

andrew@andrewdrury.com 
www.andrewdrury.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Wisconsin 

Composer,  percussionist,  and 
recording  artist  who  leads  junk 
percussion  workshops  and  residencies 
that  incorporate  recording  and  digital 
editing  in  addition  to  percussion 
performance,  instrument  making, 
composition,  and  improvisation. 
Drury  has  worked  in  schools,  prisons, 
festivals,  community  theaters,  Native 
American  communities,  Central 
American  villages,  housing  projects, 
museums,  and  with  the  physically 
challenged.  Drury  has  received 
numerous  grants  for  his  work, 
composed  for  theater  and  dance, 
and  has  recorded  three  CDs  of  his 
compositions  with  prominent  jazz 
musicians  including  Myra  Melford 
and  Mark  Dresser. 

STEPHEN  FARLEY 

sfarley@igc.org 

www.tilography.com 

Millennium  Artist  in  Rhode  Island 

Graphic  designer,  photographer, 
muralist,  videographer,  art  director, 
and  educator  who  is  a strong 
believer  in  the  power  of  sharing  the 
stories  of  everyday  people  to  build 
community.  He  has  realized 
commissions  from  the  Tucson 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Park,  the 
City  of  Phoenix,  the  Phelps  Dodge 
Foundation,  and  the  City  of  San 
Jose,  among  others.  He  invented  a 
new  process  called  "Tilography”  for 
adapting  photographic  images  to 
permanent,  large-scale  glazed 
ceramic  tile  murals,  and  was  named 
the  2002  National  McKnight  Fellow 
in  Interdisciplinary  Arts  for  his  work. 


KEN  FIELD 

ken@kenfield.org 

www.kenfield.org 

Millennium  Artist  in  Utah 

Composer  and  saxophonist,  Field 
has  performed  in  the  U.S.,  Canada, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Japan, 
and  has  been  Composer-in- 
Residence  at  the  Ucross  Foundation 
(Wyoming),  the  Fundacion 
Valparaiso  (Spain),  and  the  Atlantic 
Center  for  the  Arts  (Florida).  Fie  is 
a member  of  the  modern  music 
ensemble  Birdsongs  of  the  Mesozoic , has 
released  two  solo  CDs  of  his  layered 
saxophone  compositions,  and  writes 
music  frequently  for  Sesame  Street. 

HARRELL  FLETCHER 
hfletcher@earthlink.  net 
www.harrellfletcher.com 
www.learningtoloveyoumore.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Minnesota 

Interdisciplinary  artist  and  educator 
who  has  produced  public  art  projects 
for  the  San  Francisco  and  Washington 
State  Art  Commissions,  and  has 
done  exhibitions  at  Yerba  Buena 
Center  for  the  Arts  and  the  de 
Young  Museum,  San  Francisco. 

STEPHEN  GLASSMAN 
zolart@artnet.  net 
Millennium  Artist  in  Arkansas 

Internationally  recognized  expert  of 
freeform,  large-scale  structural 
bamboo.  Glassman  is  accomplished  in 
many  mediums  including  prints  and 
drawings,  traditional  fabrication,  light 
and  media,  robotics,  aerodynamics, 
theater  design,  architecture  and 
landscape.  Glassman’ s collaborations 
and  commissions  include  Robert 
Wilson  / Paris  Opera,  Jonathan 
Borofsky,  and  the  Moscow  Circus. 

He  was  nominated  for  a 2001 
Chrysler  Design  Award. 


PAT  COURTNEY  GOLD 

patcourtneygold@hotmail.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Oregon 

Master  basket  weaver  and  lecturer  / 
educator  whose  workshops  in 
traditional  Native  American  twined 
basket  weaving  have  been  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Oregon 
Arts  Commission,  National  Museum 
of  American  Indians,  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  Maxwell  Museum 
University,  Michigan  State  University 
Fine  Arts  Museum,  and  the  New 
Zealand  Maori  Art  Symposium. 

Gold  is  recipient  of  the  2001 
Oregon  Governor’s  Arts  Award. 

OLIVIA  GUDE 
gude@uic.edu 
www.spiral.aa.uic.edu 
Millennium  Artist  in  Kentucky 

Muralist  and  mosaic  artist  who 
creates  work  through  intensive 
collaborations.  Commissions 
include  works  with  municipalities, 
libraries,  social  service  organizations, 
neighborhood  groups  and  schools. 
Gude  is  also  an  educator  and  writer 
who  specializes  in  curriculum  design, 
cultural  issues  in  art  education,  and 
the  distribution  of  art  curricula 
through  the  web.  She  is  a member 
of  Chicago  Public  Art  Group. 

JOSEPH  HODGE 

JHAJ@earthlink.net 
Millennium  Artist  in 
South  Carolina 

Theater  director,  performer,  and 
documentarian  who  has  worked 
in  association  with  the  California 
State  Prison,  the  Mark  Taper 
Forum,  and  Saratoga  International 
Theater  Institute. 


SEITU  KEN  JONES 

seitujones@hotmail.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  New  York 

Painter,  sculptor,  and  master 
gardener  who  has  realized 
commissions  for  the  Minneapolis 
Community  Technical  College  and 
Lino  Lakes  Correctional  Facility  in 
Minnesota.  He  has  created  designs 
for  Penumbra  Theater  and 
Children’s  Theater  in  Minnesota 
and  First  Stage  Milwaukee  and 
Crossroads  Theater  in  New  Jersey. 

ANTHONY  M.  KELLEY 

antk@duke.edu 

Millennium  Artist  in  Virginia 

Composer,  instrumentalist  and 
educator  whose  work  has  been 
performed  by  the  Baltimore, 
Detroit,  Atlanta,  Oakland,  and 
Richmond  Symphony  Orchestras. 

DON  KENNELL 

ladler@cybermesa.  com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Wyoming 

Mixed-media  sculptor  who  has 
received  commissions  from  Raritan 
Valley  Community  College  and  the 
New  Jersey  Transit  System,  and  who 
has  created  a number  of  collaborative 
public  sculptures  with  students  and 
community  groups. 

DONALD  KNAAGK 

junkman@vermontel.com 

www.junkmusic.org 

Millennium  Artist  in  Oklahoma 

Composer,  percussionist,  and 
performance  artist  (a.k.a.  "The 
Junkman”)  who  uses  junk  and 
discarded  materials  to  create  "Junk 
Music™”projects  and  sculptures  for 
dance  companies,  concerts,  festivals, 
children  and  adult  audiences, 
schools  and  colleges,  film  scores, 
business  seminars,  and  community 
projects  worldwide. 


LIZ  LERMAN 

borstelj@danceexchange.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Maine 

Choreographer,  dancer,  company 
director,  writer,  educator,  and 
performance  artist  whose  work  has 
been  commissioned  by  Lincoln 
Center,  American  Dance  Festival, 
BalletMet,  and  the  Kennedy  Center. 

FREDERICK  MARX 
fdm@fmarxfilm.com 
www.Fmarxfilm.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  New  Jersey 

Emmy  award  nominee  and  creator 
of  fiction  and  documentary  films  for 
theaters  and  television  worldwide 
whose  work  includes  Hoop  Dreams. 

NATASHA  S.  MAYERS 
natashasiena@gwi.net 
Millennium  Artist  in  Ohio 

Painter  and  educator  who  has 
supervised  over  400  school  and 
community  murals,  presents  art 
workshops  for  the  mentally  ill, 
designs  sets  for  dance  and  theater, 
completed  several  Percent  for  Art 
commissions,  and  teaches  drawing 
and  painting  at  the  University  of 
Maine,  Augusta.  Mayers’  work  is 
featured  in  Lucy  Lippard’s  book, 

Lure  of  the  Local. 

DAN  TAULAPAPA  MCMULLIN 
Taulapapa@hotmail.com 
Millennium  Artist  in 
American  Samoa 

Emmy  award  nominated  filmmaker, 
theater  artist,  and  writer  whose  work 
has  been  produced  by  Soho  Rep, 
Theatre  Mu  and  Intermedia  Arts, 
and  published  by  Cleis  Press  and 
Bamboo  Ridge. 


ELIZABETH  L.  MILLER 
lizmiller@contrition.  net 
www.node.net/lizmiller 
www.helios.hampshire.edu/~elmIA/ 
Millennium  Artist  in  Connecticut 

Videographer  and  media  artist  who 
applies  her  skills  in  electronic 
media  towards  community-based 
collaborations,  international 
non-profit  organizations,  and 
youth  productions. 

JEREMIAH  MILLER 

Jere4bmiah@a0l.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Tennessee 

Painter,  designer,  photographer,  and 
educator  whose  work  is  featured  in 
the  collections  of  the  Alabama  Power 
Company,  Blue  Ridge  Community 
College,  George  Washington 
University,  National  Park  Service, 
Prudential  Life  Insurance,  and 
South  Carolina  State  Collection. 

RICHARD  MOCK 

RichardBMock@aol.com 
Millennium  Artist  in 
North  Dakota 

Printmaker,  painter,  sculptor,  and 
syndicated  cartoonist  whose  work  is 
featured  in  the  collections  of  the 
Alliance  Capital  Management 
Corporation,  various  U.S.  embassies, 
the  Bank  of  America  Corporation, 
International  Museum  of  Cartoon 
Art,  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
Prudential  Insurance,  Roswell  Art 
Museum,  Victoria  and  Albert 
Museum,  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art,  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Mexico’s  Museo  de  Monterrey, 
Spencer  Museum  of  Art,  Sheldon 
Art  Museum,  the  Mary  Leigh  Block 
Gallery,  Northwestern  University 
Art  Museum,  Purdue  University  Art 
Museum,  and  the  University  of 
California  Museum  of  Art  at 
Long  Beach. 


RICHARD  MOSS 

rm@eofc.com 

www.eofc.com 

Millennium  Artist  in  Florida 

Mosaic  artist  who  creates  unique 
figurative  and  representational  work 
using  precious  stone,  marble  and 
granite,  smalti  (Venetian  glass), 
and  / or  ceramic.  Moss  creates 
easel  pieces,  surfaces:  floors,  walls, 
ceilings  and  tabletops.  He  also 
offers  lecture  / demonstrations, 
workshops,  residencies  and  courses. 

LANE  NISHIKAWA 

lanenishikawa@earthlink.net 
Millennium  Artist  in  Hawaii 

Writer,  actor,  director,  dramaturge, 
and  theater  / film  / television 
producer  whose  work  examining 
the  Asian  American  experience  has 
been  nationally  broadcast  through 
PBS  Television,  and  presented  by 
Stanford  University  Lively  Arts, 

Los  Angeles’  Japanese  American 
Theater,  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Museum  in  Washington  D.C., 
Philadelphia’s  Annenberg  Festival, 
and  Scottsdale’s  Center  for  the 
Arts.  His  work  has  also  been 
published  in  Time  to  Greezj  Incantations 
From  the  Third  World,  Ayumi:  The  Japanese 
American  Anthology,  and  Bridge  Magazine . 

CHRISSIE  BARRIE  ORR 

chrissie@metamorfosis.com 
www.tierraadentro.com 
www.metamorfosis.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Georgia 

Public  artist,  educator,  animator 
and  founding  director  of  Warehouse 
21,  Teen  Project  in  New  Mexico, 
who  has  realized  commissions 
around  the  world  and  is  currently 
working  on  Tierra  Adentro,  a work 
in  progress  that  deals  with  issues  on 
the  Mexican  / U.S.  border. 
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PEPtiN  OSORIO 

PeponO@aol.com 

Millennium  Artist  in  Puerto  Rico 

Multi-media  installation  artist 
whose  work  has  been  exhibited 
internationally  in  communities  as 
well  as  in  major  museums.  Osorio’s 
work  is  included  in  the  collections  of: 
El  Museo  del  Barrio,  New  York  City; 
the  National  Museum  of  American 
Art,  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Newark 
Museum,  Newark,  Newjersey;  The 
Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota;  Museo  de  Arte  de  Puerto 
Rico;  and  the  Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art,  among  others.  Osorio 
is  the  1999  recipient  of  the  Cal  Arts 
Alpert  Award  in  Visual  Arts,  and  a 
MacArthur  Foundation  Fellowship. 

ANDREA  POLLI 

apolli@hunter.cuny.edu 
www.andreapolli.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Illinois 

Interdisciplinary  artist  with  specific 
interest  in  interactive  media,  whose 
video  installations  have  been  mounted 
nationally  and  internationally, 
supported  by  performances, 
lectures,  and  broadcasts. 

VERANDAH  PORCHE 
verandah@sover.  net 
Millennium  Artist  in 
New  Hampshire 

Poet  whose  literary  residencies 
create  and  display  vivid  community 
self-portraits.  Porche  collaborates 
with  writing  partners  to  craft  "told 
poetry  and  narratives  that  release 
unvoiced  eloquence.  Porche  has 
published  The  Body  Symmetry  (Harper 
and  Row)  and  Glancing  Off  (See 
Through  Books). 


ROBERT  POSSEHL 
robert@westprarie.com 
www.westprarie.com 
www.robertpossehl.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Pennsylvania 

Environmental  artist,  lecturer, 
and  educator  whose  work  has  been 
featured  through  the  Walker  Art 
Center,  St.  Francis  of  the  Woods 
Retreat  Center,  the  Paseo  Festival, 
John  Ross  Elementary  School,  and 
Integris  Medical  Center. 

CURTIS  REAVES 
ivibe2@yahoo.com 
www.JOHNANDSARAH.org 
Millennium  Artist  in  Alabama 

Storyteller  and  producer  of  video 
documentary  coupling  multimedia 
design  with  oral  tradition.  Reaves 
creates  an  understanding  of  a 
common  human  spirit  by  highlighting 
the  particular  experiences  of  everyday 
people.  Through  photography, 
film,  video,  text  and  installation 
design,  Reaves  situates  art  and 
history  together  on  an  accessible 
plane  to  tell  stories  that  impress 
themselves  on  the  observer  through 
their  literary  power. 

MEG  SALIGMAN 

meg@megsaligman.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Louisiana 

Artist  who  specializes  in  mega-scale, 
exterior  paintings.  Saligman’s  vast 
body  of  public  work  is  both  socially 
and  aesthetically  motivated.  Her 
commissions  range  from  a nine- 
story  classical  painting  that  challenges 
perceptions  of  inner  city  youth,  to  a 
fresco — covering  the  front  of  a theater 
in  Mexico  City — that  questions  the 
portrayal  of  political  figures  in 
Mexican  mural  art. 


ONAS  A.  DOS  SANTOS 

jonaslink@cs.com 

Millennium  Artist  in  New  Mexico 

Performance  and  installation 
artist  who  has  produced  work  for 
The  Experimental  Gallery  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Museo  del  Barrio, 
Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art,  and 
the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
ARCO  Lisbon,  Portugal  Museu  da 
Praia,  Alagoas,  Brazil  and  The  13th 
International  Biennial  of  San 
Paulo,  Brazil. 

LAWRENCE  (LARRY)  SIEGEL 
larry@tricinium.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  West  Virginia 

Composer,  performer,  theater 
artist,  and  creator  of  the  Verbatim 
Project  whose  Village  Store  Verbatim  has 
been  aired  nationally  through  New 
Hampshire  Public  Television.  Siegel 
has  been  an  artist-in-residence  with 
many  communities  and  ensembles, 
including  the  American  Boychoir 
and  Eugene  O’Neill  Puppetry 
Conference,  and  is  currently  leading 
a broad-based  initiative  to  create 
multiple  community  arts  projects 
focused  on  the  Connecticut  River. 

TONY  M.  SMALL 

Millennium  Artist  in 
North  Carolina 

Composer,  instrumentalist, 
playwright,  and  educator  who  has 
developed  performing  arts  programs 
in  Chicago  and  Indianapolis  schools 
and  after-school  programs,  as  well 
as  conducting  seminars  and  creating 
curricula  utilized  nationwide. 


NINA  SMOOT-CAIN 
nscmissy@aol.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Iowa 

Painter,  mosaicist,  installation 
artist,  curator,  project  director 
and  teaching  artist  who  has  worked 
with  Roosevelt  University,  Urban 
Gateways,  Gallery  37’  and  the 
Illinois  Arts  Council;  and  realized 
commissions  for  the  Chicago 
Percent  for  Art  Program  and 
Chicago  Public  Art  Group. 

JOCELYN  TAYLOR 

jocelyntaylor@hotmail.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Alaska 

Videographer,  media  performer, 
instructor,  curator,  activist  and 
producer  who  has  created  video 
installations  for  the  Art  Center 
South  Florida,  the  Museo  de  Belles 
Artes  in  Caracas,  Venezuela,  and 
the  Public  Art  Fund  in  New  York. 
Taylor  participated  in  the 
Johannesburg  Biennial  in  I997> 
and  the  2000  Havana  Biennial. 

RALPH  CHEO  THURMON 
cheothurmon@hotmail.com 
Millennium  Artist  in  Mississippi 

Writer,  editor,  journalist,  folklorist, 
and  educator  whose  creative  writing 
program  entitled  Writing  in  the  Circle 
of  Life,  Love,  Creativity,  and  More 
emphasizes  youth  development  and 
conflict  resolution. 


DANNY  TISDALE 

TISDALESTUDIO@yahoo.com 
www.site.yahoo.com/tisdale-studio 
Millennium  Artist  in  South  Dakota 

Mixed-media  installation  artist, 
writer,  graphic  designer,  publisher 
and  educator  whose  work  is  featured 
in  the  collections  of  the  University 
of  Oregon  Museum  of  Art, 
California  Polytechnic  University, 
the  Museum  of  African  American 
Art,  the  MacArthur  Collection,  and 
the  Norton  Family  Collection. 

GLENN  TRUDEL 

glenntrudel@yahoo.com 
Millennium  artist  in  Nebraska 
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Boys  Will  Be  Men, 
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Photo  ©Jan  Selvig  III  2000. 
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